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PREFACE. 



At fbe cdnraiencement of this volttme the Author 
has inserted an account of the Travels of Ludovtco 
Verthema. This may pierhaps be considered impro- 
perly placed in a collection which assumes the title 
of " Conversations on celebrated Travellers." The 
Author confesses that it is so ; but he was unwilling 
to omit it, as it contains a description of some inr- 
portant places, in Mahometan countries, to which 
no professed Christian can ha^re access. 

The present narratives are longer and more com- 
prehensive than those of the Voyages. The in-f 
dacement to this was the circumstance of many 
of them 'being immediately connected with, and 
'I illustrating numerous historical facts. A similar 
inducement operated in the extension of some of 
the conversational parts of the volume. Indeed, the 
ir latter mighty with advantage, have been rendered 
^much more copious than they are, if this could 
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have been done without excluding sOther subjects 
of greater importance. 

In the selection of the Travels^ the Author has 
chiefly been guided by the countries visited ; and he 
has been cautious not to insert the nafrratives of two 
travellers through the same part of a country. 

It will perhaps be remarked^ that the orthogra- 
phy^ in many instances, differs from that in the ori- 
ginal works. In the writings of the old travellers 
the names of places were ofteq written very differ- 
ently from what they are at present. For the more 
convenient reference to modem maps^ the modern 
orthography has consequently been adopted. 

It is intended that the present volume shall be 
followed by a volume of Biographical Conversations 
on *' Emment Characters of Antiquity;" after 
virhich the Voyages and Travels will, by two addi- 
tional volumes, be brought down to a later date. 

Charlotte Street^ Bloomsbury, 
^ London, Dec. 15, 1818. 
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tIRST EVENING. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Frederic Montagu. 

We are now prepared for commencing the'discusisions 
relative to eminent Travellers ; and the entertainment 
andinstruction that Edmund and I have derived from 
this preparation have been very great. 

Edmund. In reading the travels ot Ludovico Ver« 
thema, and of our own countryman. Sir Thomas Roie; 
tlie latter of which I yesterday concluded, I cotrld 
almost have imaginied myself in company with them, 
during their journies. 

Trav. b 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

Shr Charka. Aud in .this you have had'a coosiderable 
advantage over them. You have thus, as it were, sat 
comfortably in your study to travel ; but they under- 
went great fatigue and inconvenience, and incurred 
much expense. You, in the course of a few days, have 
obtained sucb knowledge as they had td^comiaunicate; 
and they experienced innumerable difficulties and dan* 
gers, and passed many years in the acquirement of it. 

Fredeinc, This may, 'in some degree, be true, sir ; 
but I have utvjsit been able so £ir to deceive< myself, as 
not to prefer the makiog of a journey, notwithstanding 
all the inconveniences- attending it, to reading the ac- 
count of one. Indeed I have an anxious desire to view 
the world for myself, and not to trust, for my know- 
ledge of it, to the observations and the experience of 
others. 

Mr, Allen. If this desire, Frederic, be not founded 
in mere curiosity : if you .propose to youiseif from it 
any real advantage, it is i^ery commendable. Tra^vel- 
ling has a tendency to wean us from prejudices, to im- 
prove our judgment, to refine our taste, and furnish us 
with various kinds of useful knowledge. But many 
important advantages may be derived from perusing 
the writings of travellers. They constitute an agree- 
able medium between works of mere amusement, and 
those of abstract liteimture. Thev afford to the studious 
a pleasing relaxation /rom sevei^er pursuits ; they entice 
the phHos(^her aud the moralist from solitary and deep 
reflection, to the observation of manners and customs 
diversified with every changing climate ; they amuse 
the mind, without any degradation fcom.it» dignity; 
and e^ibi^a pcture, in w contemplatioa of which 
the most £istidio!t)8 niay. be usefully exercised, ondi the 
most accomplished be essentially improved* 

l.a^^ J^win* I kpow no i^wrks of amusement what* 
ever that «eem better adapted to the study of yonng; 
persons, than booksi of travels judicioiislv di^wu; up.. 
They satisfy that eager thirst after koQwledge, which 
is found very strong in youth ; and, in general^ tl^y 
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coDtoiii nothiog that can oornipt tbeir ioiagiiiatioiis. 
They mterest the mind as much as a novel; and^ in- 
stetd of rendering it effeminate, or nnderminiDg its 
principles, tbey miuie it usefully inquisidye, and fumidb 
It with important subjects lor reflection. 

Mr, Allen. Your opinion. Lady Irwin, is precisely 
tliat oi Dr. Knox, as be has staled it in his Moral 
Essays; and he observes further, that any book, whicb 
iDiiocently delights the young mind, is, at the same 
time, much more improying than the best books written 
too profoundly or too seriously to be capable of attract- 
ing juvenile attention. 

Lm%%a. I am sure there can be few readers who do 
not, with peculiar interest and avidity, take tip aa 
authentic book of travels. 

Frederic, It is yf^W that my cousin confines her com- 
meoitation to authentic books of travels ; Ibr I feai' 
many travels have been published, in which the au- 
thentidty is, at least, vei^ doubtful. A traveller in an 
nndescribed region has &w persons who can either 
contradict or controvert his account ; and there is at 
least a strong temptation to assume the. novelist, and to 
state, as facts, circumstances that never have occurred^ 
to TQider his book the more attractive. 

Mr, Alien, A man of honour and integrity would 
detest a procedure so mean as this. 

Edmund, But, sir, even matters of fact may be much 
perverted ; they may be unintentionally misrepresented, 
or, from inadvertence or a want of due inquiry, may be 
iBisstated. 

Lady Irwin* Of this we have convincing proof when 
we read the observations that are made by foreigners 
on the customs and manners of our own country, I 
bave often smiled at the errors I have detected in their 
accounts ; and when they peruse the remarks of fing** 
liihmen in their countries, they have doubtless cause 
to pay us a similar compliment. J^ravellers ought to 
be both cautious and diffident m the remarks they com* 
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* * 

iwit to wi;iting, especially when these are made* for iht 
purpose of publication, ' ^ 

Sir Charles. I am somewhat inclitied to admire the 
modesty of Thomas Coryate, afa eccentric Englisfaman^ 
who, two centuries ago, rambled through Greece, 
Turkey, Syria, Egypt, and Persia f he entitled bis 
travels " CJrudities hastily gobWed up/' I do not com- 
mend (he obsolete quaintness of the phrase ; but h 
certainly does not ill describe the productions of many 
a ijaodern traveller. Almost every one who travels 
fancies he can state what has not before been noticed : 
that the observations he has made, the anecdotes be has 
collected, and the adventures on which be has stumbled, 
deserve also to be recorded. Hence, and from the 
taste which is prevalent for reading booka of travels, it 
has occurred, that many inaccurate and uninteresting 
productions of this description have at different times 
issued from the press. 

But we are wandering from our subject. Edmund 
spoke of LuDOVico Veethema : is he to occupy our 
attention this evenmgl 

-Edmund. He is, sir; but in introducing the account 
of him, I find myself under considerable difficulty. 

Sir Charles. How so, Edmund ? 
^ Edmund. Because I have not been able to discover 
any biographical information of importance respecting 

him. > ' / - 

Lady Irwin. What can have induced you to adopt 
the travels of such a man, in preference to those of 
others, the lives of whose authors you might easily have 
had access to 1 

Eldmand. Because I found in them much curious in- 
formation which I should have been so'rry to ofniti 
^nd which, I hope, will compensate the want of the 
biography. 

Sir Charles. Suppose you begin : perhaps some facts 
relative to the writer may be ejicited in the course oi 
^be discussion. . 



VERTHKMA. D> 

Edmund. Front the history of his travels, which W98 
origiDally published in Italian, and afterwards translated 
into English, and printed in the year 1576, we learn 
that Yerthema was a native of Rome. 

Frederic. In the short account that he has given of 
himself^ there seems to be some confusion. 

Edmund. We are able, however, to collect from it, 
that, very early in life, he entertained an ardent' desire 
to visit such parts of the world as had then been little 
explored by Europeans. When but fifteen years of age 
he embarked in a merchant ship, and sailed from Venice 
to Egypt; but his curiosity was dearly purchased, for 
after his arrival in Egypt, he was taken by the Ma- 
hometans, and was" sent a prisoner from Alexandria io 
Cairo. At the latter place he was compelled to em- 
brace the Mahometan religion ; and was admitted into 
the band of Mamelukes, a celebrated military, order, 
composed of. such Christians, as had forsaken the triie- 
. faith, to serve the Turks. 

Mr. Allen. This may be Verthema^l statement ; but 
other writers are of opinion that the Mamelukes had 
originally been Turkish and Circassian slaves, who were 
brought into Egypt many centuries ago; and who; 
having been bred to arms-, afterwards attained great 
power in that country.— But proceed witli your account 
of Yerthema. 

Edmund. From Cairo he returned, sometime after- 
wards, to Alexandria ; and thence sailed, in a Turkish 
vessel, to Bairout^ (or BeryntOy as he calls it), a small 
town on the coast of Syria- Departing thence, he went 
first to Tripoli, and afterwards to Aleppo, He sub- 
sequently proceeded to Damascus, where he resided 
a considerable time, and where he acquired a know-^ 
ledge of some of the eastern languages. Whilst at 
Damascus he formed the design of making a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. 

Louisa. Whaf were his objects in this pilgrimage 1 

Edmund. First, that he might visit some places, and 
witness some ceremonies to which, as a Christian, it 
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would have been impossible for bim to have hs|d access ; 
and afterwards, if opportunity occurred, that he might 
.escape to some European settlement, and thence return 
to his own country. 

Maria* Why do the Mahometans make pilgrimages 
to Mecca? 

Edmund* Because that was the birth-place of Ma» 
hornet, and, as such, is esteemed by the Mahometans 
peculiarly sacred. 

Lady Irwin. In reading the early written accounts of 
travels, I have often been much perplexed to ascertain 
the present names of the places of which they speak ; 
permit me to ask whether Verthema's work be correct 
in this particular? 

Edmund. His orthography is extremely incorrect, 
not only as it relates to places, but also to persons and 
things. To avoid confusion in the narrative that 1 have 
drawn up, I have endeavoured to supply this defect, by 
writing the names according to the present practice of 
Europeans. 

Edmund read his narrative as follows : — 

The Travels of LvDowico Yehthi&m A from Damascus 
to Medina and Mecca, and thence through India. 

In the beginning of April, 1503, Vertbema hired a 
certain number of camels for the purpose of accom< 
panying a caravan that was about to proceed from 
Damascus to Mecca. Being ignorant of the customs of 
the people with whom he was to travel, he particularly 
attached himself to a Mameluke captain, one of the 
party. From this person he obtained every informa- 
tion that was requisite previously to his setting out; 
and he paid to him a sum of money sufficient tor the 
expenses of the journey. He was clad in the habit of 
a Mameluke. 

On the third day after their departure, the caravan, 
with the whole company of travellers, merchants, and 
pilgrims, came to a place called Mezanbe, or Mezaris; 
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here they coDtimied three days, that the merchaots 
might provide all the things that were requisite for 
their futare journey. Whea they left Mesaribe* the 
caravan consisted ol 40,00# men, with 35,000 camels, 
and a gaard of 00 Mameluke soldiers, lliey continued 
fiieir ^urney till the twent^r-second hour of the day» 
and then hatted, at an appointed sigaal from the com- 
mander. The camels were unloaded, and two hours 
were allowed for rest and refreshment. As socm as 
this time was expired, another signal was made; the 
camels were reloaded, and the caravan resumed its 
march. 

The second day's journey, like the first, was continued 
all day and night, from 8un*rise to the twenty-second 
hour ; and this was the constant and regolaf arrange- 
ment. The 4:aniels were fed with smdl barley loaves 
anhaked; and every eighth day, if wells or cisterns 
ooald not be found, water was procured by digging into 
the ground or sand. After every eiahth day also they 
fcst^ two days, that the cameb and horses might re- 
cover their strength. ^ 

So extremely valuable is wat^ in the sandy deserts 
through which the caravan had to pass, that, at almost 
every resting-place where there wa^ water, they were 
obliged to defend themselves against the attack oi vast 
ouaibers of Arabs who frequented the same places. 
Verthema speaks in bigb terms of the bravery of the 
saiall Mameluke guard which accompanied the caravan. 
Of the expertoess of these troops be mentions two 'ub- 
stences that occured during the journey. A Mameluke 
placed an apple on the head of his servant, and, at the 
distance of twelve or fourteen paces, struck it off with 
a spear, without injuring the man;, and another, whilst 
riding at full speed, took the saddle from his horse, 
and carried it tor some time on bis head; he then put 
it again on the horse and fastened it, without in the 
Wast checking the pace of the animal. 

At the end of twelve days the caravan arrived at the 
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ValUy of Sodom and Gomortah, where some extensive 
ruins still existed. These, as Vertheoia was informed^ 
were the remains of the ancient cities ; and he describes- 
theid to have been in a dry, barren, and unwholesome 
region. Great inconvenience was now suffered by the 
caravan, from want of water. Shortly after their de- | 
parture from this place thirty men perished in conse^ 
quence of excessive thirst ; and many . others were ! 
overwhelmed and destroyed by thetsancl. 

At length water was found, at the foot of a little biU, 
and the caravan halted there. Earlv on the ensuing 
morning they were attacked by several thousand Arabs 
who demanded money in payment for the water that 
had been taken. This was refused, and the caravan 
being assembled on the mountain, the camels arranged 
around as a bulwark, and ail the merchants and their 
goods being placed in the centre, a battle, which con- 
tinued two ^ys, was fought with the Arabs. It was 
then agreed to pay them twelve hundfed pieces of gold;, i 
but on receiving these they demanded a much larger i 
sum. The commander. of the caravan determined to 
resist so unreasonable an exaction, and gave peremptory > 
orders that every man in his company capable of bear- 
ing arms should prepare for renewing the balitle. The 
fight was recommenced, and the Arabs were cgnipletely' 
routed, with a loss of one thousand five hundred men. 

After the victory the march of the caravan was con- 
tinued until they arrived at a mountain, at the foot of 
which flowed an abundant stream of water. Here they 
loaded sixteen thousand of the camels with water. In 
a small grove, of seven or eight thorn-trees, near the 
stream, they found a pair of ^urtle-doves ; these they 
considered a great rarity, as hitherto, since their de- 
parture from Damascus, they had not seen either beast 
^ or bird. At the end of two days' journey from this 
mountain they came within sight of Medina, the city in 
which Mahomet was buried. The caravan halted at a 
well about four miles from Medina: there they re- 
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maiiied a wboie day that the €ooii|Muiy might wafb^ 
themselves, and put on clean apfwrel to appear decently 
in the city. 

Medina contained at this time about three hundred 
houses of stone or brick ; it was well peopled, and 
surrounded by bulwarks of earth. The soil of the ad- 
jacent country was extremely barren, except at one 
spot, distant about two miles from tlie city, where there 
was a garden and about fifty date trees^ 

Vertbcma ^ays, that, during his residence in Medina, . 
he had an opportunity of refuting the vulgar opinion, 
that the tomb, or coffin, of Mahomet hangs suspended 
in tlie air without support He and some of his com* 
pani<His were conducted to the mosque in which that 
pFctendcd prophet bad been buried. It was a temple, 
consisting of three aisles, supported by A)ur bundted 
eodumns ibrraed of whifc bricks, and illuminated by 
more than .tlixee thousand lamps. In a chapel within - 
the Diosque was the»-'tomb of the preset. This • waa a 
kind of tower, about five paces in circumference, 
arched on every side, and covered with a large silken 
canopy. The latter was supported by an upright grate 
of copper, curiously wrought, which extended all round, 
and was about two paces distant from the tomb ; this, . 
consequently, could only be viewed bv the pilgrims 
through the grate. . On each side of the entrance to - 
the chapel of. the tomb were shelves, on which were 
arranged several manuscript volumes, containing tradi- 
tionary accounts of Mahomet and his principal asso- 
ciates. 

-In the evening of the day in which Verthema and bis 
companions bad visited the mosque, they were astonished * 
by ten or twelve elders of the city entering the encamp- 
ments of the caravan, running about like madmen, and 
exclaiming, *' Mahomet, the apostle of Qod, shall rise 
again! prophet of God, thou shalt rise again! God 
hav^ mercy upon us T' Alarmed at the noise, tlie cap- 
tain of the caravan, and all who were capable of bear- 
arms, seized their weapons in haste, suspecting that. 

b3 
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the Arabs had made a descent upon them. The reaaoa 
of this outery vas deapsiiided : the eWers replied, that 
a light had been seen to shine from the sepulchre ^ 
the prophet. This imposition enraged alt the llifome- 
lukes, who soon ascertained that the pretended mimeu- 
iotts light was occasioned by a fiame made by the priests 
In the open part of the tomb, for the purpose of de- 
ceiving the strangers by a fictitious- miracle. 

The caravan remained near Medina three days^ that 
both the men and camels might be rested and re- 
freshed. After this, having- procured a guide to direct 
their passitge across the great desert, they resumed 
their journey. They now proceeded towards the west, 
over an extensive plain covered with sand, as light and 
almost as white as flour. In these deserts, if the wind 
blow in opposition to the course of the traveller, he is 
in the utmost danger of being overwhelmed by the 
drifted sand. Many also perish by thirst, and many 
others by drinking with too much avidity after they 
have discovered water. 

In about eleven days after the commencement of 
their journey from Medina, and after having^had twice 
to contend with large troops of Arabs, the travellers, 
~ on the 18th of May, arrived at Mecca. Here they 
found the country in great confusion, in consequence 
of a civil war which raged betwixt two principal fami- 
lies of that part of Arabia, who were contending for the 
possession of the kingdom of Mecca. 

The city was populous and well built, of circular 
form, and contained about six thousand houses, some 
of which were of considerable magnificence. It had 
neither walls nor fortifications, and was immediately 
surrounded by mountains. Mecca was at this time 
under the dominion of a sultan, one of four brethren, 
said to have been immediate descendants of Mahomet. 
The plain on which it had been built was apparently 
a barren and desolate spot. On the arrival of the 
travellers they found here another extensive caravan, 
which had arrived eight days before them from Mem- 
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phis. TJieKe were also a prodigious number of strangers 
and pilgriuu from other parts of the world ; some from 
Syria, others from Persia, and others from distant parts 
of India. These chiefly had resorted hither either 
for the purpose of trade, or to obtain the pardon of 
their sins by discharging a vow of pilgrimage. 

Vertheraa continued at Mecca'twenty da^s, during 
which time he hiid an opportunity of informing himself 
eoncemine numerous particulars relative to the place* 
In the middle of the city hcf says there was a vaulted 
mosque built of bricks, and shaped like lui amphitheatre. 
It had ninety or a hundred doors, and was entered on 
every side by a descent of twelve steps. In its porch 
Wilis a mart for jewels and precious stones. All the 
walls of the entrance were gilded in the most splendid 
mamier imaginable. Under the arches, in the lower 
part of the mosque. Were collected as many as five or 
six thousand men, who dealt solely in sweet ointments 
and perfumes, but particularly in an odoriferous pow- 
der, which was used for the embalming of dead bodies. 
At this place perfumes of every kind were purchased 
for exportation to ail the Mahometan countries. 

In the centre of the mosque stood a small kind of 
turret about six feet high, and hung round with silken 
tapestry. This turret had a gate formed of silver, on 
each, side of which were vessels filled with precious 
balsam^ As, on the 23d of May, in every year, pardons 
were distributed, in this mosque to the devotees of the 
prophet, great multitudes of people entered the mosque 
even before day-light of the preceding day. They first 
walked seven times round the sacred turret, every cor* 
aer of which they devoutly kissed, and frequently 
handled. Ten or twelve yards from this turret was 
another, with three or four ddors, and within which 
was a well of great; depth. At this well eight men 
were stotioned to draw water for the multitude. After 
the pilgrims had seven times walked round the first 
turret, they came to the well, and, each of them touch- 
ing the mouth or brim, said these words: " fie it to 
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the Ijonour of God, and may God pardon my sins.'' 
The persons who drew the water, then poured three 
buckets full on the head of every one who stood 
round the well, washing or wettibg him all over. 
Afterwards the pilgrims who had undergone this ab- 
lution imagined their sins to be forgiven. As soon as 
the ceremony was ended, the pilgrims went into one of 
the mountains adjacent to the city» and there performed 
sacrifice to the prophet Abraham. Verthema says, that 
those who were able to. afford it killed sometimes three, 
iouE, or more, aheep each ; so that,* in a single sacrifice, 
he saw three thousand sheep slain. The bodies of 
these were distributed among the poor; ^and they, 
having dug long trenches in the fields around Mec<*a, 
made fires with dried camels' dung, ai|d cooked the 
sacrificial flesh as food. 

While he was at Mecca, Verthema saw prodigious 
'numbers of pigeons. These the Mahometans pretended 
were all derived from the dove which spoke into the 
ear of Mahomet : it was esteemed a capital crime to 
kill or even to injure them; and there Yftre certain 
funds at the great mosque assigned for feedjng them. 

Verthema, finding bis situation among the* Mame- 
lukes extremely uncomfortable, was desirotfs, if possible, 
to escape privately from Meccal. One day, while he 
was in the market, making some purcha^s for the com- 
mander of the caravan^ a Mameluke captain, who be- 
lieved him to be a Christian, inquirc^d of him whether 
he were so or not 7 Verthema replied, that he was a 
Mahometan.' The Mameluke then addressed htm in^ 
the Italian teuiguage, affirming, liiat he was quite certain 
he was not a ^ithful disciple of Mahomet : . Verthema^ 
fearful of revealing his true sentiments, confessed him- 
self a native of Rome, 'but declared that be had become 
a Mahometan in Egypt, and had there been enrolled 
among the Mamelukes, The stranger being thus de- 
ceived, and believing him an enemy to the Christians,, 
treated him in a friendly and confidential manner. He 
concealed him, during many days, in his house, and thea 
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contrived his escape from the cararan that he had 
hitherto aecompanied, and effected his junetion with 
another caravan, which v^s about to proceed from 
Mecca to India. It had been Vertbema's particular 
wish to join this caravan, from a hope that he should 
be enabled, if he. arrived in India, to escape to the 
Portuguese settlements, and thus facilitate his n&turn it> 
Europe. - 

On the secbnd day after Verthema, with the caravan 
to India, had hit Mecca^ he arrived at Juddn, a port 
town on the eastern bank of thfe R^d Sea, This was a 
place of great resort for merchants of every conntry ; 
but the inhabitants were all Mahometans. After having 
coutimied here fifteen days, he left the' caravan, and 
agreed with the commatider of one of* t lie vessels then 
in the harbour to convey him to Persia. In this vessel; 
after having passed the Strait of Bdbefmandth^ he 
arrived at ^den, a fortified city m Arabia Felix, the 
principal mart to which merchants resorted from India, 
Ethiopia, Persia, and the Red sea. On the day after he 
had landcjd, he was seized, thrown into prison, and 
carried before the council, on suspicion that he was a 
Portuguese spy, in ^e disguise of a Mahometan. After 
this he was kept in prison fifty- five days; -and then, 
though still in irons, being placed on the back of a 
camel, he was conveyed to the sliltan, who was resident 
at RoddUf a citv eight days' journey from Aden, and ia. 
the interior of the country. 

On being brought before the sultan, and asked who 
he was, he replied, that he was a native of Rome, who 
had professed himself a Mahometan and Mameluke at 
C»ro; that, from motives of religion, and in discharge 
of a vow, be had< made the pilgrimage to Medina, to 
the tomb of theprophet ; and (he hypocritically added) 
that, having heard, iuall the countries and cities through 
which he had passed, of thef greatness, wisdom, and 
irirtues of the sultan of Rodda, be had continued his 
travels to his domiifiions from an anxious desire to be- 
hold his £ice« Verthema then gave thanks to Mahomet^ 
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that he had attaiaed this wiA, truatiog that:tbe wisdem 
and justice of the sultan would be convinced that he 
was no Christian spy, but a true Mahometan, and his 
devoted slave. This hypocrisy did not, however, an- 
swer his purpose. The sultan directed him to be com- 
mitted to prison, where he was kept iPor three months, 
and was allowed^ for his daily subsistence, only a SBiall 
loaf of millet bread, and a little water. 

In the apartment of the prison that had been allotted 
to Verthema, two other men were confined. Maoy 
consultations, and much discussion took place as to the 
manner in which it was probable they might benefit 
each other. At length it was agreed that one of them 
should feign himself to be insane, under n hope that 
some advantage might be derived from such a stratagem, 
as in this country idiots have a peculiar character for 
sanctity, and possess many important privileges. It 
was arranged that Verthema should act the madmaa. 
This he did ; but, for the first three days, he was so 
much fatigued with the exertions he made, that his 
whole strength was nearly exhausted. He, however, 
acted his part so weU, that, after a while, he was per*- 
mitted occasionally to walk out of the prison. His ap- 
pearance and conduct soon attracted the attention' of 
one of the sultan's wives, who resided in a palace, from 
certain apartments of which she had a view into the 
court of the prison. This person took great pleasure 
in beholding Verthema from her windows. The go- 
verjQor of the city, observing the sultana much delighted 
with him, gave orders that, in the day time, he migiit 
be permitted to range at liberty in the palace. He 
thus obtained access to the sultana. One day he seued 
an opportunity of telling her that he had made a vow 
to Mahomet that he would visit a certain holy person 
who lived at Aden ; and he entreated her interference, 
that he might be enabled to perform his vow. She im- 
mediately gave orders that a camel- and a purse of gold 
should be given to him. Verthema set off. At the end 
of eight days he arrived at Aden : he visited the man 
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whom lie had been tokl vm$ reputed a saint ; and after- 
wuds pretended that he had recovered his health in 
consequence of a miracle wrought upon him by this 
lioly person.' While at Aden, he seoretly contrived 
to agree with the captain of a ship to oonve^ him thence 
to ladia ; and he obtained further permission from the 
snltana, on varioits pretences, to continue absent from 
the |>kce of his confinement for some time longer. He 
trsvelled through various parts of thf adjacent country, 
to avoid suspicion, while the vessel was in preparation 
to sail ; and at length was enabled to embark; 

The vessel was first bound to Persia, freighted with a 
kind of red earth which was used in dying. Aft^r she 
had sailed six days, a sudden storm came on, which 
compelled the captain to seek for shelter in a port on 
the coast of Ethiopia. Here he remained five days, till 
the storm had subsided, and then proceeded on his 
voyage to Onmctf, an island near the mouth of the 
Persian €Mf, Near this island Vertliema says thei^ 
was at that time an extensive pearl fishery ; and, at the 
principal town of the island, no fewer than four hundred 
merchants and fiurtors resided, who traded in silks, 
pearls, precious stones, and other commodities. 

Although there is mach confuuon in Verthema's ac- 
count of his travels through Persia, we collect, from his 
narrative, that he visited the city of Herat' He de- 
scribes the whole district around this city as in the 
highest degree fertile and luxuriant. He particularly 
speaks of the growth of a great abundance or corn ; and 
of the enteusive production of silk and rhubarb. At 
Shiraz he states, that there was a considerable trade in 
precious stones, and particularly in turquoises. He saw 
there a great quantity of musk, which he calls casto- 
reumi and which in this country was an important 
article of traffic. While he was at Shiraz, he met with 
a Persian merchant to whom he had been known, in the 
preceding year, when at Mecca. In answer to the in- 
quiries of the Persian respecting the cause of his being 
in this distant country, Verthema replied, that he had 
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come tbitber from a desire to see the worid. The Per- 
sian rejoiced at this ardent curiosiity, and i|idTOedl 
Vertfaema to engage in his service, and to accompany 
bim in his journies through several eastern countries. 

With this person he, after some time, sailed from 
Ormus to India. They arrived at Cambay^ a town oi 
India, situated at the bottom of the -gulf of that name. 
The inhabitants, he says, were neither Mahometans nor 
idolaters : .they deemed it unlawful to deprive any 
creature of life, and consequently never ate flesh. 

The journey of Verthema from this place contains . 
little that is interesting or important. He states, that 
he passed through Chaul, Dahul^ Goa, Onar€, CaHore, 
Calicut, Cochin, and C&ulan, ail on the western coast 
of the peninsula of Hindoostan ; but as be* does little 
more than speak of the places, without any personal 
narrative, more than his occasionally mentioning ^the 
length of his journies, it is at least possible he may not 
have visited the places himself, and may have collected 
bis accounts of them from other persons* He next 
asserts, that he sailed round Cape Camoi'in, and passed 
the island of Ceylon, to what lie calls the city of Coro^ 
•mandel. At this city, which was probably Madras, be 
says he conversed with many Christians, who affirmed, 
that the body of St. Thomas the Apostle had been 
buried at a place about twelve miles distant^ ^where 
many Christians still resided. 

Verthema, in company with his Persian friend, pro- 
ceeded to Pullicut, and afterwards sailed to Bengf^L 
Here, he says, they met with some Christian merchants, 
and accompanied them to Pegu. At this place the 
Persian was introduced to the king, who, in exchange 
for two large branches of coral, gave him two hundred 
rubies, all of great size and vdlue. From Pegu thev 
sailed towards the Straila of Malacca, and successively 
visited the islands of Sumatra, Banda, Borneo, and 
Java ; whence, he says, they returned, by the Straits 
of Malacca^ first to Coromandel, and afterwards to> 
' Coulan. 
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Here Verthema found several Portuguese Christians. 
Feariog that he might he seiied as a spy, he began to 
consider how he could effect his escape from this place* 
But as there were many Mahometans at Coulan, who 
knew that he had been on a pilgrimage to- Mecca, be 
cbanged his purpose, and accompanied his former com>> 
^anion to CaiicuL Not long after this, bowever, be 
contrived his escape to a Portuguese fortress near Cana* 
nore ; and thence he sailed in the Portuguese fleet, 
whichleft that country on the 7tb of December, 1508« 
Passing through tbe Mosambigue Channel, and round 
the Ca|M of Good Hope, with this fleet, he, after a few 
months, arrived at 'Li$bon» He continued some time in. 
Poitagal, and then returned to Rofne^ 

Mr, Allen. I think Verthema has given some account 
of bis reception in Portugal. What does he say of 
bimseif whiUt in that country 1 
' Edmund. That after his arrival he was coinducted 
into- the presence of tbe king, whose hand be bad the 
faonour to kiss, and to whom he was invited to relate 
the principal part of bis adventures. The king sqppears 
to have entertained him very graciously. Verthema 
had been kmghted.by tbe Portuguese viceroy in India, 
and bis patent of knighthood was on this occasion con? 
firmed. . . 

Frederic, I admire the caution of my friend Exlmuad 
in -his abstract of these travels. When I read them 
1 discovered some cirGumstan<^s . whiob led me to 
suppose that the author had, .in more than one iiir 
stance, bad rtcohrse to inventi<»n. But Edmund has 
carefully omitted all the parts that might have ev 
cited suspicion-, as to the general autbeuticity of. th^ 
work. .,. 

Edmund, The compression that was requisite for 
lay short narrative, has been tbe^sole cause of my omit* 
ting any thing that could have been considered im^ 
portant. It has occasioned me even to omit many 
interesting observations respecting tlwe countries, peo^ 
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p]e» maimers, eii8t<Hiis, and commerce of the £a8t at 
this yery early periocL Bat I should be glad to know 
wlmt are the particular circamBtaiiees to which Fredenc 
alludes. 

Frederic. In the first place Verthena speaks of haying 
seen at Rodda, in Arabia, tH'o mucoms. He says that 
they were like oxen, of bright red colour^ and had each 
a horn, about a span long, in the middle of his foce- 
head. Now this kind of uaicwni has ion^ beeo t»>ttsi- 
dered a fabulous beast, and therefore his aceouat of 
such animals is a mere invention. 

Mr. Alien. My dear Frederic, jK>ur conclusion is a 
very hasty and a very' incorrect one. ** Because the 
unicorn has been considered a fabulous beast, there- 
fore the account given by Verthema of such animals is 
a mere invention" — this is a jnode a£ reasoning which 
I am sure you never karut from me. The existenoe of 
such unicorns as are here described has certainiy been 
doubted; and it has been supposed that the kind of 
umoems alluded to in the sacred writings wefe the 
rhinoceros. You have seen a rhinoceros, and know 
what a heavy and unwieldly animtal it is* Now do you 
think the following note of the Psahnist could at ail be 
applicable to it — ** He maketh them also to skip fike a 
calf; Lebanon and Sirion Uke-a young unicom 1" 

Frederic. I must confess that the rhinoceros does 
not appear a pecoliarly lively animaL Bat, sir, if such, 
creatures as Verthema' aUudes to did exist, they must, 
in tlie coarse of many centuries, have been se^ by 
some other travellers than him. 

Mr* Alien. Here agitin your coneluskm is not cor- 
rect. The probability that they would have been seen 
by oiker persons 1 admit; but the wiidness of their 
nature, and their indocile habits, may have confined 
them to those immense and desolate regions of the east, 
into which no traveller has hitherto been able to pene- 
trate. A late traveller, however, had some evidence of 
the existence of s^ich animals, for he found rude sketches 
of tliem cut upon a rock in the interior of Africa. 
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Frederic. But, rif^ tins is hot the only particolar in 
which I wss kd to suspect the veracitv of Verthema. 
The account of his trarels through Persia, and also 
through some parts of India, is scarcely comprehensihle. 
But wliat he states respecting the sultan of Cainbay is an 
evident fiilaehood. Such, lie pretends, is the poisonous 
latiire of this extraordinary sultan, that when a-criminal 
is sentenced to death, the sultan spits upon him, and 
^ be dies within half an hdur afterwards." 

Mr, Allot, As to any confusion that may ooeur' in 
the account of the tntvels of Verthema, this is certainly 
excusable, as it was impossible he couid have kept any 
notes or journal of them during his progress ; and the 
geography of the countries through which he passed 
was at that time very imperfectly known. As to the 
Sultan of Cambay, I am surprised that you should not . 
immediately have perceived the accowat that has been 
giren to have been only an eastern metaphorexpressive 
of bis tyranny, and of the rapidity with which he ca«sed 
the execution of a criminal to follow bis oondemaatfon. 

'Lomsa. There .is one circumstance in the narrative 
that ray brother has read which has very much sur- 
prised mc : I allude to the discovery of Christians near 
Madras, in a part of the country so fer distant from 
the Holy Land, and so surrounded, as i imagined, by 
Mahometans and heathens, that I am equally perplexed 
to imagine how St. Tliomas could have originally pene- 
trated into such a distant region, and how bis followers, 
without a miraciilous interference of Providence, could . 
have there preserved themselves from destruction. 

Mr, Alien, This is certainly a very surprising feet, 
but it is a well autlienticated one. When the Portu- 
guese navigators, in }503, first arrived on the coast of 
Malabar, they were astonished to find tliere upwards of 
a hundred Christian churches. These Christians pos- 
sessed copies of the Scriptures,- and performed their 
service in the Syriac language; and descendants of ^ 
them still exist in the same country. 
Lady Irwin remarked, that, m Dr. Buchanan's 
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*' Chmtian Researches in Asia/^ she had read^ with: 
peculiar satisfaction, an interesting account of some 
conferences which tliat gentleman had had with these 
descendants of the Syriac Christians. 

After this, the conversation became general ; and Ed- 
mund Irwin, having informed the party that ne ikcts i&: 
the life of Verthema had been recorded, subsequent to 
his arrival in Rome from Lisbon, they separated. The 
young persons went to their respective amusements, and 
Sir Charles, Lady Irwin, and Mr. Alien, passed the' 
mainder of the evening in social conversation. 
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SECOND- EVENING. 

« 
Frtderie* I shall this evening propose for our notice- 

tlie travels of Sir Thomas Roe, who was ambassador 

from .King James the First to the court of the Great 

Mogul, and subsequently to that of the Grand Seignior. 

They appear to me not only equally interesting with 

those of Verthema^ but more authentic. 

JLedi/ Irwin. Who was he, Frederic 1 

Frederic. The grandson of Sir Thomas Roe, lord 
mayor of London, in 1568, and the son of a gentleaiaii 
of fortune who resided at Low Lay ton, in Essex. He 
M'as born at Lay ton about the year 1560. 

L.adi/ Irwin. Where was he educated 1 

Frederic* We are not informed respecting either the 
place or the circumstances of his school education ; 
Dut, when he was about thirteen years of^age, he v^as 
admitted a commoner of Magdalen College, Oxfgrd. ' 

Edmund. He was so; but he did not continue in the 
university more than a year or two before he was en- 
tered a member of one of the inns of court in London. 
Ailer this he went to France. 

Frederic. About the latter end of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, he obtained an office in the English court; 
and he must have been in considerable favour, for in 
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Ihe first year of the reign of her raccessof. King lames 
the First-, he received tlie honour of kniglithood, though 
be does not appear to have been at that time more than 
twenty-four years of age. 

Ladin Irwin. If I am not mistaken, the travels of Sir 
Thomas Roe that have been published were those to 
the court of the Great Mogtil. 

Frederic. They were so; but his mission to that 
omrt was not the first enterprise on which he was em- 
ployed. In 1609 he was engaged in an expedition 
fitted out for the purpose of making discoveries in 
America. He sailed from Plymouth on the 24th of 
February $ and,^ about two months aflerwards, entered 
the great river of Amazons,* of which he was the first 
diseoverer. He proceeded up this river in his ship 
about two hundred miles, and in boats near a hundred 
miles further, and made several* joumies into the coun* 
' try. After his return to the ocean, he sailed along the 
Amerioan coast, and entered several other rivers in 
boats and canoes ^ and, at the end of thirteen months^ 
during which he experienced manv dangers, and under* 
went much fatigue, he set out on his return to England^ 
^ landed at the Isle of Wight in the month of July^ 
1611. Not long after this the court of committees or 
directors of the English East India Company had re* 
^ived suiJh information relative to the countries in 
which they were Concerned, as to induce them to apply 
to King James for the appointment of an ambassador to 
the court of the Shah Jehanguire, the Great Mogul. 
The king, in compliance with their request, granted his 
commission to Sir Thomas Roe to proceed to that 
court. 
Lumisa. 'What was the object of this mission ? 
Frederic. To conclude a treaty of peace and amity 
hetwixt the Mogul and the king of England ; to e&ts^ 
t^ a commercial intercourse, and to settle factories 
joT the English merchants, both at the sea-poirt and the^ 
inland towns within the dominions of the Mogul. 
Sir Charles^ It is much to be regretted that the ao 
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ccount wiiieh lia» been tnuisoiitted to us of this lexpe* 
dition of Sir Tkomas Roe should be very imperfect. 

Frederic. There are two editions of it ; but both are 
extremely confused and defective, and only abridg- 
ments of the original journal. One of them was |»bb- 
lisbed iaan old coilection of travels, entitled *' Purchases 
Pilgrims/' and the other in ** Churchiirs C<dlectioa of 
Voyages and Travels." The narrative that I am about 
to read has been prewired ftom a careful collatron of 
the two« 

Narrative of the Jmtmey of Sir Thomas Rob to the 
Court of the Great Mogul, 

SiE Thomas Roe sailed from En^nd in the early 
part of the year 1615 ; and, on the 26th of Septetuber 
following, landed at Suraty on the eastern coast of 
Hindomtan, After a residence there of somewhat 
more than a month, he, and the persons of his retiaoe, 
proceeded on th^ir journey to the court of the Mogul, 
which was then at Ajmeer. In about six weeks th^y 
reached Choprah ;. and three days afterwards arrived.at 
JBoorhandpoor, a city 'distant from Surat s^mew&at 
more than two hundred miies. 

. On the entrance of the travellers into this city,,tb^ 
were met by an officer and a numerous guard, wbo- 
conducted.them to a house winch had been appointed 
for their residence. The gate of this house had a baod^ 
some stone front ; but when Sir Thomas entered^ he 
found that four rooms allotted ^ to him had only naked 
brick walls, and were not larger than so many ovens. 
He sent word to the officer, that he- would immediately 
leave the place unless some better residence were pro- 
vided for him than this. The officer expressed his 
regret at the disappointment which the ambassador 
had experienced; but deokred, that it was- the best 
house in the city, except those inhabited by the Sukan 
Parvis (the mo^'s second son) by the general of the 
army, and a few of the nobility* This^ on subsequent . 
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iequiry^ wm fmmd to be tnift ; for till the other build- 
iBg» of Boorhandpoor were but diimI cottages. 

Simtly «ftcf the arrival of Sir Thomas the Sultan 
Parvis sent a messenger, to him, requesting him to come 
to tke pahce. As k was oonsideied a desirable olyect 
to obtain^ if possible, the good will of all the native 
prioocfi, and» as Sir Thomas was somewhat aoxioos to 
witness the chsIobu of an eastern court, he went thither. 
Oo his arrival at the pafawe he was c^mdueted by an 
officer, through a cpmpany of about: a hundred hoise- 
men under arms, to the inner court. Here the prince 
sat in a high g^lery that encircled the court ; he imd a 
canopy over Iris head, and a* carpet was spread before 
hinoL As Sir Thomas Roe was approaching to pay his 
respects to the prince, an officer staled to him that it 
waS' requiatte h^ should take off his hat, and toneh the 
ground witht bb bead ; the eastern mode of salutation 
before prinfiea. Sir Thomas replied, that he had eome 
to do the prince honour by visiting him, and that, con* 
seqnently, he could not subject himself to a degradation 
so siayish as this* A reply thus decisive and inde-* 
pendent did not ^^e ofienee ; and he was sabsequently 
exewsed ffiom manv of the troublesome oeremoniea that 
are practised by the inhabitants of the East It was a 
dewable «bjeet to eatdi>li8h an English factory at 
Booihandpoor;: and he. requested permission from the 
prince that this, mtghi; be. done. His nequesl; was so 
fac complied with^. Siat ooders weie immediately issued 
for afiiinan> or licence to be drawn up, to.autlnrize the 
rerideuce of the merchsuits there* 

Sir Themas audi his attendants Uit Boochandpoor on 
the 2?ltb. of November, and: in about three weeks ar* 
nved.at ChUerc,. an ancient town then.in ruins,, but ex^ 
hibiting the most niagnificent remains. It was situated 
on a oonsiderable eminence. There wiere still existing 
Oiore. than a hundred temples, all of carved stone, 
adoEued with towers and domes, and supported by 
Qumerons columns. There were also left many houses, 
but nsA a single iidmbitant^ The hill on which tfie 
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t^ity iStood WHS precipitous on all sid^s, and bad but one 
ascent, which wits cut oot of the solid rock. In this 
ascent were four gates, besides the gate of th^ <^Cj, 
which was extremely magnificent. 

Sir Thomas Roe conjectured that this was onie of 
the seats of Porus, the sovereign of India, who vas 
conquered by Alexander the Great. He says, that the 
present Mogul, and his ancestors, descendants of Ta- 
merlane, had reduced all the ancient cities to ruios^ 
and had forbidden tbeir restoration ; and that this was 
one which had suffered. 

The travellers readied j4Jmetr on the 23d of De- 
cember. Sir Thomas Roe was at this time so ill tfaslt 
he was ol^ged to keep his bed; and it was not until 
after some days that he was able to go to the Durbar, 
the place where the Mogul sat to receive strangers^ and 
transact public business. Before he went he had ob- 
tained the privilege of being allowed to conduct him- 
self, in aH the ceremonies of the court, according to 
the customs of iiis own country. At the Durbar he 
was led immediately into the presence of the Mogul, 
and stationed at the entrance of an outer railing, which 
divided the hall of audience into two parts. Two noble 
slaves approached to conduct him nearer. The Mogul 
sat in' a small "raised gallery: ambassadors from foreign 
courts, atid great men in the service of the Mogul, were 
within an inner railing directly under him, that space 
being somewhat elevated from the ground, and covered 
above with canopies of silk and velvet, and on the floor 
with carpets. When he was ])resented, the li^ogul, in-* 
terrupting the dull formality of the interpreter, imme- 
diately welcomed Sir Thomas Roe, as the ambassador 
of the king of England, in the most friendly manner 
imaginable, and with marks of favour which had not 
been shown to the ambassadors of other nations. Sir 
Thomas delivered to the Mogul a translation of the 
king of England's letter, and his commission, and after- 
wanls the presents that he had brought. The Mogul 
ad(ed him several questions on subjects connected with 
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the embaMjr.; and then, with apparent regard for the 
health of Sir Thomas, he offered to send to him the 
pbyscians attached to the court, advisiog that he should 
contine himself to his bouse till he had recovered 
strength ; and directing him, in the meantime, to send 
to the palace for whatever be might consider requisite 
towards the re-establishment of his health. 
• It was customary for the Mogul every mornine to 
come to a particular window, which overlooked an 
open space before the palace gate. Here he showed 
himself to the common people. At noon he returned 
to the same place, where he usually sat some hours, 
amusing himself with exhibitions of the combats of 
elephants and other wild beasts. He then retired to 
sleep within the female apartments till the afternoon, 
when he attended at the Durbar, or hall of audience, 
as before-mentioned. At eight o'clock in the evening, 
afler supper, he usually appeared in one of the courts 
of the palace, where hc^sat either on a throne, or on a 
chair of state at the foot of the throne. Here only 
persons of the highest quality were admitted into his 
presence ; and no business of state or government was 
transacted with him, but at one of the last-mentioned 
places. I • 

JSir Thomas Roe, when somewhat recovered from bis 
illness, sent a messenger to- the Sultan Churrum, the 
third son of the Mogul, requesting permission to pay 
bis respects to him. This prince was in great favour 
with the Mogul, and was reported to be an inveterate 
enemy of the Christians. Sir Thomas, though he had 
been fearful that he might experience some insult, was 
received by the prince with great marks of coadescen- 
sion. The Sultan Churrum was th^ chief governor of 
Surat. Some of the English merchants resident at 
Sarat had, not long before, suffered many injuries and 
much inconvenience, from the conduct of persons who 
had the immediate superintendence of that town. Sir 
Thomas staged to the sultan the grievances of the mer^ 

Trav. c 
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clwnts ; and the latter prcWHsed that they should im- 
mediately be redressed. ^ . • , ; 
Several tiroes-after this Sir Thomas Roe vwtted both 
the prince and the Mogul. ThtJy had each promised 
him that the English should be treated by their wfopte 
iri the most favourable and friendly manner ; and ™ 
a firm and lasting treaty of peace and amity shoiad ^ 
concluded betwixt the king of England and the Mog«J. 
Notwithstanding this, several months were pennittea 
to elapse, and nothing permanently beneficial to 
established. Of this Sir Thomas Roe c<Hnplaiti«d to 
the Mogul in the most open and undaunted ™»n*^' 
though he was powerfully opposed by tlie ambaasadiww 
of omer nations, and by various person* In the court « 
the Mogul, who were influenced by self-interested mo- 
lives ' 

On the 8l8t of March he was present at an ^ntejf^ 
melit given to the Mogul at the house of Asapb Khan, 
one of the principal officers of the court. This hoiBC 
was about an English mile from the palace, and a pam- 
' way along the whole distance was formed for toe 
Mogul witli silks and velvet. The feast, and the pre- 
sent that was made to the Mogul on the occasion, were 
estimated to have cost the proprietor the enormow 
sum of six lacs of rupees. 

Sir Thomas Roe had been about seven months » 
Ajmeer, when a band of one hundred robbers were 
brought in chains before the Mogul. Their accuser 
stated the ofeirge of robbery against them ; and, with- 
out any bereraony of trial, the Mogul ordered them t« 
,be carried away for execution. The chief- he con- 
demned to be torn in pieces by dogs ; and all the others 
were directed to be ' put to deatii in the cnstomsry 
manner. 'The priscM^ers were sent to different quarters 
of the city, and executed in the streets. Close to the 
house in which Sir Thomas Roe resided the ribief was 
devoured by t^ekve dogs ; and thirteen of his assotsiate^ 
their hands and feet having been tied together, ^ 
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tl^eir necks cut by a sword, yet not quitt tbreugb> and 
therr bodies were left to corrupt in toe street. 

A3 .a peculiar mark of favour, tlie Mogul* on tbe I6U1 
of August, presented Sir TbowasKoe with a amall j^ 
ture of himself^ hanging by. a ofaaio of gold wire» and 
ornamented by four pendent pearls. 

In the nigbt of tbe 19th, and on the following cl^^Jt 
tb^e fell ^o tremendous a storm of rain tbat it wsn 
feared a considerable part of tbe town of Ajmeer would 
bevasbed away by tbe torrents from tbe mountains. 
Many persons carried off their moveable propertVi 00 
elephaQts and camels, to tbe sid^s of tbe acUa^ent hiUs; 
and nearly all who were left in the place bad tb«if 
horses ready, that, if it were necessary, they might se^v^ 
4beir lives by flight. Sir ThomaA Eoe« and those with 
him, sat up till midnight in the utmost consfteruatios^ 
as it was reported to ^.probable that the water might 
rise. higher than even the top of their house^ a«d ^fvciep 
It wholly away. Means, however, were jijidiciously 
taken to turn the principal current of the watjer into 
auotber direction ; and tbe place was sayed fxom de* 
struction. 

The 2d of September was the Mogul's birthday, aoj^ 
it was solemnized with extraordinary festivities. Jim^ng 
other -ceremonies, customary on l^bis occasion^ he .was 
weighed against a great variety of articles, «u^li as 
jewels, gold, silver, stuifs of gold and silver, silk, butler, 
rice, and fruits. Sir Thomas Eo^ was sent for, and 
though he came too late for this part of the ceremoii^, 
he obtained an audience of congratulation^^ a^d was m 
time to witness another ceremony, that of introducing 
the elephants. Several elephants of large size, and 
Qniamented with chains, bells, and furniture of gold 
and silver, many gilt flags iEind streamers, and each 
having eight or ten inferior elephants to attend him, 
were brought into' tbe palace court. Each in turn 
bent his knees before the sovereign; *and the keeper o£ 
each chief elephant made a present to him ; after which 
they retired. About ten olclock at night tbe 9Iogul 

c2 
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sent for Sir Thomas, requesting him to come imme- 
diately to the palace. He proceeded thither, and the 
Mogul entered freely into conversation with him : . be- 
foft the close of the conversation he was requested to 
drink some wine. Sir Thomas could not with propriety 
refuse, and the Mogul ordered a goblet half JUill of 
wine to be presented to him. This he was directed to 
drink off twice, thrice, four times, or five times, and to 
accept the goblet, with all its appurtenances, as a pre- 
sent. He found the liquor excessively strong, and was 
permitted to drink a^ little as he pleased. The goblet 
which was thus given to him was of gold, and set with 
rubies, and turquoises : the cover was likewise of gold, 
and set with rubies, emeralds, and turquoises. There was 
also' a suitable dish or salver on which the cup was 
i^upported. - The number of precious stones that were 
upon the cup^ the cover, and the salver, amounted in 
the whole to more than two thousand, and the gold 
weighed about twenty ounces. 

A little while after this it was resolved by the Mogul 
to remove the court from Ajmeer into the Decant^ 
where a war had, some time before, been commenced 
with the princes of that part of India. 

On the 1st of November the Mogul's third son, the 
SiiTtan Churrum, to whom the command of the army 
had been given, took his leave. On this occasion the 
Mogul sat in the Durbar at hoon, and the prince passed 
his establishment in review before him. This consisted 
of six hundred elephants, each richly caparisoned, and 
about ten thousand horsemen, all splenciidly arrayed, 
Many of his followers were clad in cloth of gold, and 
had their turbans adorned with herons' plumes. The 
prince himself wore a dress formed of cloth of silver, 
embroidered all over, and splendidly decorated with 
pearls and diamonds. The Mogul embraced and kissed 
his son, and then presented hira with a rich swoi'd, the 
hilt and scabbard of which were of gold, set with pre- 
cious stones. He gave him also a valuable dagger, to- 
gether with an elephant and a horse, the furniture anc) 
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trappings of which were magaifioently decorated with 
gold and jewels. At his de}iartare the Mogul presented 
him with a coach, made in imitation of one that had 
been broaght by Sir Thomas Roe from theikinff of 
England. On the followii^ day the Mogul himself de- 
parted for the camp. After various introductory cere* 
monies, he entered another coach, and was drawn by 
four horses with harness and trappings of velvet and 
gold. This was the first coach the Mogul had ever 
Deen in; and it had been so admirably constructed 
that Sir Thomas Roe says he could not have known it 
from the Englisb carriage but by the cover, wbich walk 
of gold Persian velvet* The Mogul having. seated him- 
self, two of his servants attended on each, side ; they 
carried smadl golden maces set wiih rubies*- and termi- 
nated by horse-tails, which they used for driving, iraray 
ttie flies. The Mogul was preceded by drums', Urumpet9» 
and loud music, tocher with many canopies, parasols, 
and other ensigns of .majesty, all formed of cloth of 
gold, and adorned wirh rubies. Immediately after, the 
coach followed three palanqiMins. The carriage and 
feet of one of these were plated with gold and set with 
. pearls, and it had a fringe of large pearls in. strings a 
loot long, and the border set round with rubies and 
emeralds. The other two were covered lind fined with 
cloth of gold. .Next followed the English .coach, 
newly covered, and richly decorated : . ibis the >Mogui 
had given to ins favourite queen, Nourmabal, wht> aat 
in it After this went a coach made after the fashion 
of the country, in which rode the younger aona of the 
Mogul.. Twenty spare . ro^al >elephants^ all for the 
king's i)se, and splendidly adorned with precious atones 
and rich l^rniture, succeeded the coach. Thcladieaof 
the Mogul, fifty in number, followed abotot half a mile 
in the.rear : each was mounted on an elephant, richly 
caparisoned, and sat in a turret, or howder; with grait^ 
of gold wire for her to see through, and a ;ri<^.<%- 
Qopy over her head of cloth and silver. , Th^ thus 
looked like so many parroquets in golden caiges. More 
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tfaaa nine bandred otiif r elephants attended tbe pro- 
cessioDi The road was all the way sprinkled witk 
ivaier to prevent the dust from rising. 

The royal camp was very splendid. It was feneed 
ronndy to the circuit of nearly half a mile, witb higk 
srreens or curtains fomed of a kind of ststf wfaieft 
acemed like tapestry, red on the <nitside> and varioosly 
ornamented within. Sir Thomas Roe attended at the 
c«n^, to pay his respects there lo the Mogul. 

By the 10th of November neatly every one had re- 
moved from the town of Ajmeer ; and Sir Tbooas 
^ond great difficulty in procnring camels and carts lor 
tbe removal of the goods belonging to himself and bis 
suite. In consequence of an order from the Mogul tbe 
temn had been set on fire, and the greater part of it 
i;oinumed. The intentkm of this order was, that all 
j^e male inhabitants capable of bearing arms ^KHiid 
thereby be compelled to join tbe camp. 

On the 25th Sir Thomas left Ajmeer to follow the 
eonrt ; and, on the day after bis departure, he saw in a 
village the naked bodies of an hundred men who bad 
been put to death for robbery. On the 4th of Deoesfr- 
ber be passed a camel laden with tbe beads of three 
hundred men : these heads had been sent from CWfi- 
dakar to the Mogul ; the people to whom they bad be-^ 
longed having been taken in rebellion. He overtook 
the Mogul at a walled town called Todak, situated ia 
Ube'best and most populous country he had seen sitice 
his arrival in India. This town was better built thaii 
teitfaer Surat or Ajmeer, many of the bouses being two 
atldries high, and most of them tolerably good. Near 
tlie town was a beauti^l grove two miles loOg^ and a 
qus^ter of a mile wide, planted wikh mangoes, tama* 
Titidsi and other fruit-trees ; it was divided by shady 
walks, and interspersed with little temples, with, altars 
for the idols that were worshipped in that part of the 
country, fountains, wells, and summer-heuses of carved 
<stone curiously arched. 

Sir Tbomas Roe occupied the ninth of December 
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10 taking a view of the rojal cam^ The formatioD of 
this hq describes to have been very wonderfuL He, 
says, that he saw it set up and finished in less than four 
lieurs, except the tents of some of tiie great men ; and 
yet that the whole must have been nearly twenty 
English miles in circuit. In the middle were all sorts 
of shops . regularly arranged. Every man of auali^, 
and every person in trade was instructed how nur di»> 
tant he should be placed from the Mogul's tents, in 
what direction, and what ground he should occupy ; 
and this arrangement continued afterwards during the 
whole campaign. 

The Mogul occupied much of his time in huntings 
hawking, and other sports. On the ioth of December, 
9fter he had returned from hunting, Sir Thomas Roe 
9aw him sitting on his throne, aiid by him a beggar, 
a man almost an idiot, clothed in rags and covered with 
filth, yet crowned with feathers. The country abonnda 
with persons of this description, who are held in great 
reyereaee, and esteemed of considerable sanctity. This- 
miserable looking being was permitted to sit in the 
presence of the Mogul, a privilege which was not 
allowed even to the lieir^pparent of the crown. The 
Uogui conversed with him more than an hour, and 
received from him, as a present, a dirty cake, which had 
been made by the beggar himself; yet, dirty as it was, 
theMpgul broke off a pi$ce and ate it. He then pre- 
sented the man with an hundred rupees, and, met 
having embraced him three times, left him. 

The march was. continued, but not with grq^t expe* 
dition; for th^ troops halti^d and encamped every 
father day, and they were encumbered with an immense 
timn of baggage. On the 26lh they passed through 
woods and over mountains which were almost impassa- 
ble, and in which many of the cameb perished. The 
Mogul himself performed this part of the journey on a 
small elephant. Three days afterwards the army wa0 
encamped on the banks of the rivor ChambulL It was 
now ascertained that the Mogiil intendled to proceed to 
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Mlndta, a town distant about eight days' journey tt^tA 
Boorhandppor, whither the Sultan Churram had mon^ 
with the main body of the army. The Mogul passed 
the river Sind on the 7th of January, and, soon after'- 
wards, entered a wild district which was mach infested 
by robbers. This district belonged to a prince who 
was disaffected to the government. Some of his peopie, 
who had attempted to escape into the mountains, were 
taken ; and, being chained together by the neck, were 
brought before the Mogul. At night the Mogul caused 
the town near which he was encamped to be -set on 
fire. He appointed a new governor, and gave him 
orders to rebuild and re-people it, and to bring the 
whole district under a more regular government. On 
the 20th, the people, who had fled to the mountains, 
being enraged by the burning of their town, attacked 
the stragglers from the Mogul's army^ and killed a great 
number of them. 

The Mogul and hb suite passed Oojain^ the chief 
city 'of a district called Mabvah, which anciently be- 
longed to the Gentoo kings of Mindia. In the course 
of the march, the greatest deprivations and inconve^ 
nience were often experiencccTfrom want of foresight 
and proper attention in those who had the management 
of it. Water was sometimes extremely scarce in the 
camp, and provisions became every day more scarce 
and dear. These wants, however, were not alleviated 
either by the Mogul, or his officers, for they expe- 
rienced no personal inconvenience from them. The 
whole burden of distress fell upon strangers, the soldiers, 
and the poor followers of the camp. 

On the 6th of March, the court having entered the 
city of Mindin, Sir 'J homas Roe took up his quarters 
there, in a pleasant and airy court, well walled round* 
and contajiiing a tempie and a tomb. As tbe princes 
of the Decan were reported to be prepared for a power- 
ful resistance, tbe Mogul did not seem inclined to 
hasten his progress towards that country. The, court 
consequently continued for many months in the vicinity 
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of Mindia. During this time Sir Tbonias Roe was 
almost incessantly employed in endeavouring to effect 
the objects of his mission — the establishment of a 
treaty of amity with the Mogul, advantageous to the 
commercial interests of England. 

The solemnity of the Mogul's birth-day was ob- 
served on the 2d of September, and Sir Thomas was 
this year present at the singular ceremony of the Mogul 
being weighed. Sir Thomas was conducted into a 
beautiful garden, where was a large lake of water, set 
round with trees and flowers, and having, in the middle, 
^a pavilion, or pleasure- house. Under this hung the 
scales : these were of beaten gold, set with precious 
stones: they were suspended by large and massy chains 
of gold, strengthened by silken ropes: the beam and 
tressels from which they hung were covered with plates 
of gold. In this pUw:e*aU the nobles of the court were 
assembled, sitting on rich carpets, and waiting the 
arrival of the Mogul. He at length appeared, clad, or 
rather laden, \^ith robes set with diamonds, rubies, 
pearls, and other valuables. His sword, target, and 
tfarode corresponded with his .dress in riches and 
splendour. His head, neck, breast, and arms, were 
decorated with chains of precious stones ; and each of 
bis fingers had two or -three valuabje rings. His legs 
appeared, as it were, fettered with chains of diamonds, 
rubies, and pearls. He seated himself in one of the 
scales; and into the other, to counterpoise his weight, 
were put many bags, said to contain silver. After this 
be was weighed against 'gold, jewels, and precious 
stones, as Sir Thomas Roe was rniformed ; but the bags, 
for any thing he knew, might have contained pebbles. 
The Mogul was then weighed against cloth of gold, 
silk stuffs, cotton goods, spices, and various other com- 
Diodities; but the exterior only of the packages was 
visible. He was lastly weighed against meal, butter, 
and corn. All these ^ere said to l^ distributed to the 
Banians, people of a peculiar religious sect, and very 
numerous in ludia ; *but though this was said to have 

c2 
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,^ done. Sirry^^^-J^^^r.^r'i^Ir ti 
lied away, and nothing *" *'*!J'" Mogul ascend- 
cewnony of weighing was over, the Mog^ .^ ^^^, 
. Mrok and had before hm tesons ^^^^^^^ „^« 

almond., and spices of-;f''*»;i»*X;t among the pe<.- 
of thin silver. These he threw ao«"\ scrambled ft**" 
pk ; and eyen the great '»«° "^ ^^^^s Eoe wo«l«* 
^m prostrate on the grouttd. Sir *^«"^ ^e ; tl.« 
not dlsgiace himself by J<»»;»g '"JS^IS^d the coi.- 
Mogul, therefore, took one bason, ana pou 

tentsofit into his cloak. »*«^m,i d««narted froaa 

On the 24th of October *« Mo^^ xKas R«e, 
Mindia; and on ^e ensuing day ^irTbo" ^^ ^i^ 
haying hired ten camels for the use <J mmse^^^^ 
suite, set out to follow him. AP<>"**J*!. !,« was in- 
he a^in reached the royal camp. H^^^^^lTs vrero 
formed that the Mogul and ^f** ®* /^^ ^^t for ten 
engaged in a hunting party *^ ^Jj^' ^^JSout ex- 
days, and that no one was to follow mm w» 

^'tIT^^pZs at this time suffering g-f ^"^^^^^^^ 
aie^ce from^scarcity of provisions, bad ^^If^^^^^Zv 
and other calamities. This will not '^^fjj^^^^^*^^ 
surprise when it is stated, that it <^^«^^«^^^ , ?^^ 
«00,000 persons, including men, women, and cb^^^^^/ 
and that the elephants, camels, horses, and otner ani- 
mals attached to it, were innumerable. ^^^a 

It was uncertain whether the Mogul would proceea 
to Agra or Guzerat >- the former, however, was consi- 
dered the more probable, ^s his ministers and coun- 
" sellors were not now desirous of being personally en- 
gaged in the Decan war. When they had originally 
advised the Mogul to advance in person, it was in ex- 
pectation that his appearance alone would have intimi- 
dated the princes of that district iirto submission. But 
having found themselves disappointed in their opinion, 
they were now desirous of retiring from the contest. 

Before the termination of the campaign. Sir Thomas 
Roe, after much difficulty and long continued perse- 
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nWM, effeetfid the otgeet of bis missioD, the establish- 
nfpt of fta Eogliah lactory within the dominioQs of 
tiie Mogul; and arrayed many important affairs re- 
lative to a commercial intercourse betwixt England and 
India. When he left the court to return to Europe* he 
was dismissed by the Great Mogul with more nivour 
and politeness than had been shown to any other am* 
bassador. In his return he' proceeded to Ahmadahadj 
where he arrived on the 15th of December. 

Here the account of his travels abruptly breaks oflT, 
and I laaient that there are now no means of ascertain- 
ing any of the particuiara relative to his journey home. 

This appears to have been the first embassy that was 
«ver despatched from England to any of the remote 
eastern countries, and to have been the commencement 
of the great political intercourse which now subsista 
betwixt Great Britain and India. It would have given 
nie great pleasure to have inserted more particulars 
i^ative to the business that was transacted by Sir 
Thomas Roe; but the necessity I have beoi under of 
compressing the account of his travels into as small a 
compass as possible has prevented me from even at-* 
tempting to do so. 

Frederic. There are two anecdotes in Sir Thomas 
Roe's narrative with which I vras much amused, and 
which Edmund has omitted to relate. One of these 
was, that the Mogul, happy m his pride of ignorance, 
fancied that his dominions constituted the greatest 
portion of the habitable world : but that his mortifi- 
catjoa was great when, in Mercator's maps of the world 
Which were presented to him by Sir Thomas Roe, he 
tound himself possessed but of a small part of it. He 
was. so much chagrined that he ordered the maps^o be 
immediately given back to Sir Thomas. 

X^OHtsft. From the narrative that my brother has 
read I should imagine the Mogul to have been totha 
proud and an ignorant man. 

Frederic. My other anecdote will not tend to 
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change this o)>iition. Before Sir Thomas Roe \i^ the 
court of the Mogul on his retuni to England,' he' re- 
quested to be favoured with a recommendatory letter* 
to the English monarch. This request was complied 
with, and a letter was written. But the Mogul was 
much perpfexed as to the manner in which tie seal 
should be placed to it. If it were placed under the 
writing, he intimated that it might disparage -fafs own 
dignity ; and if over the writing, he feared tlie king of 
England might be offended. At last, on consulting 
with his minrsters, it was agreed that the seal should 
be sent separately from the letter, that it might after- 
wards be affixed to whatever part the king of England 
might think proper* 

Ladylrwm, We cannot be rowch. surprised that an 
immense empire, governed by such a man and such nfti- 
Disteffs,xshooid afterwards have fallen into anarchy. * ^ 

Sir Charles. The narration of Sir Thomas Roe clearly 
shows the inherent vices of the Mogul government. 
He expressed a decided opinion that in the course of a 
few years it would be torn in pieces by its cumbrous 
and ill-managed strength ; and the Mogul empire has 
Jong ceased to. exist. 

But, respecting Sir Thomas Roe^ what be£el him 
aiber his rettim to England 1 

> Frederic. In tte'year 1620 he was elected a member 
of parliament for the borough of Cirencester^ in Glou^ 
cestershirie ; and, in the ensuing year^ was sent to Con- 
stantinople, as ambassador to the Grand Seignor. 
^'Edmund, It is a very remarkable circumstance that 
diiring the first' fifteen months he was in Turkey, the 
cJiaoges in tbt' government were so numerous, that there 
were three emperors of the Turks, seven prime vieiers, 
two eaptain bassas, five agas of the Janissaries/ and 
three great treasurers. 

Mr. Alien, The latter were all great officers of 
state') and there has perhaps seldom occiirred a more 
extraordinary fluctuation in the government of any 
cduiitry than this, . 
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iMiy Irwin. Undt r so numy persons, inflocnoed by 
90 maoy diflereDt opinions aad motites. Sir Tlionnis 
Roe must have had a very difficult part to aet. 

JSdnmnd. And yet he conducted himself with so 
much judgment and discretion, that, even to this day, 
the English government experience the happy effects 
of his negotiations. Before his time the affairs of our 
merchants in Turkey were in great disorder, little re- 
gard being paid to the treaties which had. previously 
been entered into. But Sir Tliomas recovered all the 
advantages that had been lost, and established infinitely 
better regulations than had ever before been adopted. 

J^edrric. His character must have been in peculiarly 
high estimation; for almost all the Turkish ministers 
(though in his time so often changed) confided in him ; 
and they were frequently governed by his counsels^ 
even in their own affairs. 

Edmund. This may well have been the case, for be 
was not only a man of unbounded talent, but of strict 
integrity : be despised every species of chicanery and 
double dealing. He was also remarkable on account 
of his benevolent and humane disposition. We are in« 
formed that be made it a rule to appropriate a tenth 
part of his income to the use of the poor ; and that, in 
numerous instances, he successfullv exerted himself in 
obtaining the freedom of Europeans who had been 
captured and sent into slavery by the pirates oi the 
Mediterranean. On one occasion he procured the re- 
lease of more than eight hundred English seamen, who 
bad been taken prisoners and compelled to serve on 
board the ships of the Barbary corsairs. 

Sir Charles. Did he not, during bis residence in the 
east, make an extensive collection of valuable manu- 
scripts in the Greek and oriental languages 1 

Frederic. He did, sir ; and then liberally presented 
them to the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

After he leA Turkey he was employed on another 
important mission, to negotiate a peace between the 
kings of Poland and Sweden. . 
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Edmund. This was in 1629. He. succeeded in the 
aegotmtioQ, and not long afterwards was charged to 
negotiate a treaty with the king of Denmark, in which 
also he was successful. He was subsequently employed 
in several similar negotiations with different princes of 
Germany, and acquitted himself of all to the satisfactioD 
of the English court. 

Frederic. In 1640, Sir Thomas Roe was elected one 
of the representatiTes of the University of Oatford in 
Parliament; and, by such of his speeches as have beea 

1>rinted, he has shown himselfa man of great eloquence, 
earning, and knowledge/ His long and various services, 
however, were but ill requited. After near £3rty years 
employment abroad, the only places of trust that were 
conferred upon him were those of privy counsellor, and 
chancellor of the garter. The calamities of the natioa 
during the civil wars of the reign of Charles the First 
subsequently embittered his repose, and, as it is gene- 
rally imagined, tended to shorten his life. He died on 
the 6th of November, 1644, and two days afterwards 
was privately buried at Woodford, in Essex. 

Mr. Alien. The character of Sir Thomas Roe, both as 
a minister and a man, has been much admired: Though 
surrounded with difficulties and danger, in consequence 
of the incessant changes at the Turkish court; opposed 
bv active and vigilant enemies, and after a while per- 
plexcd by the distracted state of the English court, he 
acted with intrepidity and judgment, and invariably 
supported the dignity of his country. As he vras a great, 
able, and upright statesman, so also he was a generous 
and public spirited man, and a pious Christian? 
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THIRD EVENING. 



Thb life of Sir Gboroe Whblbr, and the account 
of his travels in Greece, M'ere next introduced. It wa« 
obwrved by Frederic Montagu, that, exclusive of the 
Widents mentioned in his travels, few particulars bad 
been recorded concerning him. Frederic said, that he 
was the son of Colonel Wheler, of Charing, in Kent ; 
but that he had been born at Breda, in Holland. The 
time of his birth is supposed to have been about the 
year lafrO. 

Lady Irwin, What had occasioned his parenta to go 
abroad? . 

Frederic, They were exiled from their own country 
by the parliament, in consequence of their ardent at* 
tachment to the cause of King Charles the First. At 
the Restoration, in 1660, they seem, however, to have 
returned to England. 

Edmund* About seven years after this event, their 
son, then seventeen years of age, was admitted a com- 
moner of Lincoln College, Oxford ; but he does not . 
appear to have taken any degree before he went abroad. 

Lady Irwin, Did he go into Greece immediately 
after he Idft college I If so, he must have been too 
young to hav( travelled with advantage in that classical 
country. ' 

Freitef-ic. He prepared himself by first spending 
nearly two years in surveying the most celebrated parts 
of France and Italy. 

Louisa. Did he travel alone 1 

Frederic. No, Louisa: in Greece, he was accom- 
panied by Dr. James Spon, of Lyons, with whom he 
became acquainted at Rome. 

'Maria. You now call him Mr. Wheler: you before 
caiied him Sir George Wheeler. 

Frerferic. He was Mr. Wheler at this time, for he 
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did not receive the honour of knighthood until his re- 
turn from Greece. 

The professed objects of the travellers in their ex- 
cursion were to copy inscriptions^ and to describe the 
antiquities aiid coins of Greece and Asia Minor, and 
particularly of Athens. 

Mr. Alien, In their journey they made great use of 
the works of Pausanias, a Greek writer, who, about two 
centuries after the birth of Christ, visited and described 
various public monuments in Greece, such as temples, 
tombs> statues, and paintings. By means of this work 
they were enabled to correct and explain niany pas- 
sages in ancient authors, which before were perplexed 
and obscure. 

Maria, But how can. a knowledge of inscriptions and 
antiquities have been considered of such importance, 
as to induce two men of learning to travel so far as 
to Greece, for the purpose of copying and describing 
them 1 

Mr, Allen. As tending to illustrate the ancient his* 
tory of a country, such knowledge is often of the great- 
est use. A considerable portion of history may some- 
times be illustrated by even the meanest vestige of a 
former age. 

Fretlerit, And there is no part of Europe which 
more deservedly claims attention than Greece. And 
this not only on account of its importance in bistory, 
but from its having produced many persons of the 
greatest eminence both in arts, and arms. 

Sir Charles. Its antiquities exhibit ■ monuments of 
the genius of the Athenians, as well as perfect models 
of what is excellent in sculpture and architecture. 

Mr* Allen. It is known that both sculpture and 
architecture attained their highest excellence at Athens, 
more than two thousand three hundred years ago, in 
the time of Pericles ; when Phidias, the Grecian, sculptor, 
distinguished himself by such superior ability, that his. 
works were admired by the ancients so long as any 
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knowledge or taste renudned aakmg theoi. It was 
under his supertntenduice that many of the most cek- 
1>rated buildings in Athens were erected. After Uiis a 
succession of excellent painters, sculptors^ and ar^^hi* 
tects appeared ; and these arts continued in Greece^ in 
their highest perfection, till after the death of Alexander 
the Great* There are now deposited in the British 
Museum maiiy fino relics of Grrecian sculpture, which 
I will more particularly mention when Frederic has 
finished his -narrative. 
He read as follows : — 

Narrdtxtfe of WreLEB's Travels in Gretas. 

• . ' ■ ' . 

Mr, WHEiiER and Dr. Spoa sailed from, Venice for 
Conatanthiople on the> 20th of June, 1675, and in the 
ship which conveyed the Venetian ambassador to the 
eOart of the Grand Seignior^ On the trisning mom* 
isg.they were within sight of the coast of Isiria, and 
about noon. arrived at the little island of St Andre, 
near that shore^ ' Here they found a convent of Fran- 
ciscan' ifriars delightfull} situated^ and commanding .» 
varied prospect of woodsy hills, and the sea. .They left 
this island the next au>rning ; but, in consequence of 
the sea runniiig higli,. though there was little wind, thc^ 
captain Vtas uonble. that day to proceed beyond the 
harbour^ iPo/a. 

Pola is one of the most ancient cities of Istria. The 
travellers fotmd here iconsiderable remains of an amphi- 
theatre, of a triumphal arch, and of a temple dedicated 
to Augustus Caesar. The front of the latter was sup* 
ported by four Corinthian columns formed of a curious 
speckled kind of marble. The cathedral church of 
this place seemed to have been built on the ruins of ai 
heatnen temple. 

After the vessel bad left Pola she was driven, by 
stress of weather, into the harbour of 2^ra, an an- 
cient and fortified city of Dalmatia. Mr. Wheler 
say^, that, on visiting the church of Zara, he was 
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sbown the dried body of a mam, bdieiped to faa«6 been 
that of Sim^ti, who received ottr Saviour in his ard»' 
at his presentatiofi in tlie teisple. It had been brouglit^ 
as }ie was told, from the Holy Land, was worshipped 
with great devotion, and frequently carried in proces- 
sion round the town. The shtiue, or case, in which it 
was preserved, was glazed in front to expose it to view. 
Mr* Wheler says, that he had seen se«veral dried bodies 
of similar appearance in charnet houses in^Itaiy. He 
saw at this place some inscriptions, an altar, and* other 
Roman antiquities. . > 

The travellers continued five days at Zara, during 
which time they were treated in the most hospitable 
manner by the governor of the city. They sailed thence 
on the 1st of July, and on the ensuing day arrived in 
the harbour of Spalatro^ ako on the coast <^f Dalnsatia^ 

Spaiatro is celebrated for having been the 'site of a 
palace built by the £m[>eror Dioclesian. Considerahie 
remains of this palace still existed, indicating its eictest 
to have been nearly two-thirds of the present cit?y« 

The place in which the ambassador and otlier persons 
who landed were accommodated with lodgings at JBpa^ 
latro was a large building called a Lazaretto, situated 
near the shore, and chiefiy ap|»ropr<ated for the te* 
eeption of such persons, coming from Turkey and other 
countries, as were supposed to be infected by the 
plague. This building was given up to the use of the 
travellers, because there was no inn in the city, and it 
consisted of little more than naked walls. Mr. Wheler, 
however, describes it to have been abundantly inhabited 
by bugs, fleas, and ants. 

He and his companions continued at Spaiatro eleven 
days, during M^ich time they had opportunity not only 
leisurely to examine every part of that place, but also to 
make several excursions iuto the neighbourhood. Thus, 
notwithstanding their miserable lodSngs at night, they 

^ULnrf^'' 5^ u ^^ ^^^y' pleasantly. Provisfons weii 
abundant, and these were cooked for them by the wife 
ot a German soldier, the only person im the tdwn vvhom 
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tiny ooald hire for that pvrpcMe. PiurtridgeB and hares 
^7{Mirehased at the rate of from fbttrMioc to six- 
pence each; and butchers' meat was sbld for abont n 
P^ttiy a pomd. Tortoises were very abiiodant, and 
veie nmch esteemed as food; and the troat that were 
caagiit in an adjacent river were of exquisite quality* 

Mr. Wheler, among other places, visited the towns 
dSakma and 7V«», one about four, and the other 
thirteen, miles from Spalatro. Hia chief reason km 
fisitisg the latter place was, that he might inspect the 
^ngment of an ancient Roman manuscript, wbioh, h^ 
lisd been informed, was in the possession of a gentle- 
nan resident there. 

The ambassador being resolved to proceed from 
Spalatio to Constantino}^ by land, Mr. Wheler and 
Dr. Spoa patted with him at this place, and again em* 
barked. In a few hours they reached Cnrzola; and 
the next day sailed betwixt tne islands of ^'a6Mmoe{fo 
aid MekdOf and passed within sight of Ragusa. At 
the latter place it had been theiribtention to land, but 
tiKywere prevented, by information that the inhabi* 
taats were infected by the plague. They consequently 
pn>ceeded onward for Corfu, This island, celebrated 
both in ancient and modem history, lies at the mouth 
of ihe Adriatic, is of triangular shiq»e, and about sixty 
ttiles in its greatest extent. ' 

They landed at the ruined city which was aneicutly 
denominated Cassiopea, but was now called Cassapo* 
Near it was a small church, dedicated to the Viigin 
Mary, and famous for a picture of her, to which a very 
extraordinary miraculous property was attributed. Any 
person desirous of knowing whether a friend were living 
or dead, was directed, by the monks, to place against 
tlie picture a piece of money, and to think of his mend. 
If the firiend were alive it was believed that the money 
would adhere to the picture, and the monks claimed it 
SB their reward ; if the friend were dead it would fall 
into a bag fastened beneath ; so that, whether the friend 
were living or dead, the monks secuied the money. 
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Mr* Wfaeler amused himself with trying the experiment^ 
but he was determined to do it at as cheap^ a rate ss 
possible, for he only placed farthings; some of whicli 
adhered, and some fell. The picture, was painted on 
the wall, and Mr. Wheler imagined that its adhesive 
property was owing to the clamminess of the varnish 
with which it was covered. 

On the ensuing day the travellers arrived at Ccrjt^ 
tfae chief town in the island. It was vveil . fortified by 
walls on the south ; and by two castles, one at tfae east 
and the other at the west end. As Mr. Wheler and Ism 
friend were mistaken for spies, they coitld not obtain 
admission within the walls. On the 21st of July they 
sailed for Zante ; but the wind being unfavourable, 
they made but little progress for three days. At 
length, however, the wind changed, and, passing the 
iskmd of Ce/alonia, they arrived at Zante on the 
twenty-fourth. 

This island Mr. Wheler describes to be about thirty 
miles in circuit : it was subject to the Venetians; ana 
its principal town had numerous inhabitants. The 
hottises were built of stone, but were not high, as the 
inhabitants lived constantly in fear of earthquakes. 
These, in the spring.of the year, are said sometimes to 
have Occurred as often as once or twice a week ; and, 
at different times, they had so shaken the houses, that 
the walls were full of rents. On a subsequent occa- 
sion, when Mr. Wheler was here, an earthquake 06* 
curred. He was leaning upon a table, when, suddenly, 
there was so violent a concussion of the earth, that he 
thought the house (which was but one story high) would 
have fallen upon him : the walls cracked, and the chairs, 
stools, and tables, were clashed together. This occur- 
rence made so deep an impression upon his mind, that 
he could scarcely persuade himself but he felt tjie 
earth in motion during the whole time of his continu- 
ance in the island aiterwards. The inhabitants, how- 
ever, were so much accustomed to earthquakes, that, 
he says, thty experienced but little alarm from them. 
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Zante was, at this period, the principal island which 
supplied the dried currants so much used in England. 
Mr. Wheler remarks, that these are a species of small 
grapes, which, from havine formerly been much culti- 
vated near Corinth, the famous city of Morea, were 
ealled uv€e Carinthiaae, or '* grapes of Corinth," 
whence the name has, of laie years, been corrupted to 
cnnants. The island at this time produced as many 
currants as were sufficient to load five or six ships every 
year. -^A considerable quantity were also produced at 
Cephalonia, and some of the other islanas. Besides 
currants, Zante produced an abundance of olives, melons; 
peaches, citrons, oranges, and lemons, all of excellent 
^ quality. The peaches were so large that many of them 
^weighed from ten to sixteen ounces each. 

The vessel left Zante, and after a sail of four days, 
in a south-easterly direction, arrived at the island of 
Cerigo, situated at the southern extremity of the 
Morea. This was the ancient Cytheraj celebrated as 
the native country of Venus and Helena. Were we 
to form an idea of the island from its ancient celebrity, 
we might imagine it one of the most delightful places 
in existence ; but, on the contrary, the greatest part of 
its sur^ce was at this time rocky and barren : it was 
thinly inhabited, and produced only a small quantity of 
com, wine, aDd oil. On the eastern side of the island 
Mr. Wheler visited some ancient grottos; and some 
ruins of what were pointed out to hmi to have formerly 
heen the city of Menelaus, the husband of Helena. 

Having left Cerigo, and doubled Cape St, Angela, 
the travellers passed within sight of Malvasia, a strong 
castle built upon a rock on the shore of the 'Morea. 
Proceeding now in an easterly direction, they saw the 
island of Antemilo ; and, further on, that of Milo. 
The latter, which is said to have had one of the best har- 
bours in the world, was, at this time, a place of refuge 
for the corsairs or pirates of the Mediterranean. They 
next saw Argenttera ; and afterwards were shown, at a 
great distance towards the east, the island of Pares, 
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renownedj bcxtb among the aDcieots and modemSy for 
its quarries of white marble. The course of the Tossel 
then lay to the west of Serpho, and afterwards betwixt 
the islands of Thermia and Zea ; the former of which 
was celebrated among the Greeks for the number of its 
baths and hot springs. Oa the morning of the ninth 
of August the vessel was anchored in a bay on the 
south side of the island of Tino or Tenos, where an 
extensive city, and a noble temple dedicated to Nep- 
tune, ancientiv stood. Of the city two or three' houses 
only remained; and the only remarkable piece of anti- 
quity which they observed was a Roman monument to 
the memory of a person nsgaied Flaviu«£vergeteSy erected 
at the expense of his wife. 

From Tino the travellers proceeded to Delos, an 
island about eight miles in circuit, anciently celebrated 
by the mytholctgi^ts and poets, as the birth-place of 
Apollo and Diana. This island was barren, rocky, %M 
uninhabited. The first object that attracted the atten- 
tion of Mr. Wheler on landing was a square foundatiop, 
with eleven pillars of granite. About the distance of a 
stone's cast from these he observed the remains of ap 
oval structure, three hundred paces long, and two hun- 
dred broad, which he judged to have anciently been a 
place for naval exhibitions, for it was very low, not far 
distant from the sea, and was said to have once had a 
large bole in the middle, for the purpose^ as was con- 
jectured, of admitting the sea-water. 

Proceeding eastward they came to a mass of ruins of 
white marble, but so much dilapidated, that it was im- 
posftible to judge of the original form of the building. 
These were the remains of the once celebrated temple 
of Apollo. Mr. Wheler observed here the trunk oi a 
colossal statue, supposed to have been that of Apollo. 
The hands, feet, and head, were all gone; but from the 
parts which remained they could judge that it had once 
been a very beautiful piece of workmanship. About 
three years before the present visitors were here, the 
captain of a foreign vessel had taken the statue from its 
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Wsfaip; but fiodiog this to be impracticablf, he beat 
off the head, arma, and feet^ and carried them away. 
Among the ruins Mr. Wbeler and Dr. Spon saw a largti 
fragment of a female statue* the drapery of which was 
very beautifully executed ; they also saw the body and 
fere part of a centaur, so admirably cut, that life and 
^vigour appeared in every muscle. 

from the temple of Apollo they proceeded south- 
ward, and, near the western shore of the island, came 
to the ruins of a vast portico of marble of the Co- 
rinthian order. Thb, from an inscription upon it, part 
of which waa still visible, they conjectured to have 
been a temple, erected by Philip, kind of Macedon. 
Not far. from the southern extremity of this portico, 
and on the west side of a little rocky mountain, (the 
Uf^UHt Cynthus^ of the ancients) were the remains of a 
theatre. Its form was somewhat beyond a semicircle, 
imd its greatest diametcf about two hundred feet. The 
whole edifice had been constructed of white marble, 
and, many of the seats were still remaining. On Mount 
CyQthus were various remains of antiquity, particularly 
mo8e of a castle at the summit. There was anciently 
on this mount a temple dedicated to Latona, the mother 
of Apollo. Mr. Wheler found here an altar dedicated 
to Sera^is, Isis, Anubes, Harpocrates, and the Dioa- 
eouri. 

Afjter having experienced much delight in their ex' 
(ursion through the island of Delos, the travellers re- 
turned in the evening to their boat, with the intention 
of immediately afterwards going on board the ship; 
b^t the weather was so boisterous that this was found 
impossible. They consequently drew the boat ashore, 
and made themselves a# comfortable as they could for 
the tight, 'Next morning the sea still ran high ; and, in 
atteoQipting tQ leave the shore, the boat narrowly 
.escaped being swamped. They were, therefore, again 
compiled to land, and draw their boat out of the reach^ 
of the waves. Much alarm and distress were now felt. 
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The island was uninhabfted, and so bafrraa as to be 
almost wholly destitute of provisions. Tlie little stock 
of water they had brought on shore was nearly i»x- 
faausted, ai^ they had not hitherto observed any fVesli 
-water whatever in the island.. They commenced aa 
anxious search for water, and soon found two cisterns, 
but they were both empty. Mr. Whekr, and one of 
the gentlemen who had accompanied him, being oiuch 
fatigued, sat down by the boat, and tnrned their 
thoughts to the filtering of sea-water, in a bope that by 
so doing they could render it fresh and palatable. In 
this expectation they filled with sand a basket that had 
contained their provisions, and poured water upon it 
This passed through ; but, to their great mortificatioD, 
they found it to be still salt. With their bands, aided 
by sharp stones, and the heads of spears which they 
bad along with them, they dug a hole' in the ground at 
some distance from the sea. After considerable labour 
they discovered water here, but on tasting it they Ibund 
it also salt. Their spirits now began to foil : they re- 
turned to the boat, hot, wearied, and thirsty ; and, in 
despair of relief, laid down under the shade of it 
About an hour afterwards another division of their 
party, who' had been in the interior of the islanci, re- 
turned with the joyful intelligence that they had disco- 
vered a cistern containing water ; they also fot^Might a 
rabbit and some birds which they had shot. The wants 
of the whole company were now relieved ; and the 
violence of the wind haying abated, they^gain pushed 
dff the boat, and this time were successful in reaching 
the ship. ' . 

Mr. Wheler next visited the island of 'Myc&ni, de- 
scribed by the ancient poets as having been the buiy- 
ing pla^e of the Centaurs, that were killed by Hcreul^s. 
No monuments of antiquity were ditoovered httt. 
On the following day he and Dr. Spon were shown, 
at a considerable distance towards the east, the islan4 
of TVicrtrtVi anciently called Icaria, and famous fot the 
History of Icarus and Daedalus. Proceeding northward 
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fiiey arrived, on tfae 17th of Aagust, at the island of 
Ttnedo9. From the place where the vessel was an^ 
cfaored they were shown the summit of Mount Ida; 
and tliey saw, on the Asiatic shore, vast ruins of a city, 
which they imagined to be those oflVoy, 

-Three days after this the captain of the vessel, being 
desirous of replenishing his stock of wood and water, 
sent the long boat ashore ; and Mr. Wheler and Dr. 
Spon, accompanying the boat, were landed near a plain 
about three miles north of the ruins. The plain was 
partly cultivated, and produced corn, cotton, cucumbers, 
melons, and various kinds of fruit, besides an abund- 
ance of oak trees of very large size, bul different in 
species from the English oak. 

Tfaey approached the ruins, and found a vast col- 
lection of broken pillars, of marble and other stone, and 
numerous fragments of walls and foundations : these 
were near the shore : none of them stood upright, but 
the whole were lying on the ground, and in a state of the 
utmost confusion. At a little distance they observed the 
mole of a port, which had still remaining a large and thick 
wall towards the shore. There were also numerous 
columns of marble lying broken beneath it. Mr. 
Wheler could not venture to assert that this city was 
that liium or Troy, the wars of which have been ren- 
dered famous by the descriptions of Homer and Virgil, 
* though many modern writers believe it to have been 
such. He was inclined to consider it the modern 
Ilium, which, from a village of the Trojans, was begun 
to be built by Alexander the Great, and was finished 
by Lysimachus, and called Alexandria. 

A little beyond the port were several marble tombs, 
some with the head of Apollo upon them, and others 
with bucklers, but none of them with inscriptions. 
There were also some remains of an aqueduct. Beyond 
a wide and long channel, evidently artificial, and appa- 
rently formed to admit the sea, that small vessels might 
float up to the city, was a considerable mass of ruins, 
the remains of a theatre. There were also the founda- 
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tions and waUs of vast temples and palaces, witii arcbed 
above, and vaults under the ground ; and on some of 
^e stmies were Rmaan inscriptions. After having 
visited some other ruins near the same place, the tra- 
vellers, towards the dose of the day, returned to the 
ship. 

The wind, however, being contrary to their coarse, 
they were unable to enter the HHie^ant, or Straiti 0/ 
the Dardanelles, Mr. Wheler and Dr. Spon conse- 
quently landed at a village on the Asiatic shore, and 
hired for each a small wicker carriage, drawn hy a 
pair of buffaloes. Their intention was to proceed in 
these to some town on the coast, whence they coald 
procure a boat to convey them up the Straits. A^r 
a tedious journey of eight miles, in as mfany . hours, 
they arrived at a fort called the Old Castle. Here, for 
ten doUars, they engaged a large boat, and men suffix 
eient to row them to Constantinople. They embarked 
in this boat, and Arrived at Constantinople on Monday, 
the 13th of September. 

Mr. Wheler speaks of this city at considerable length ; 
but as almost every respectable book of geography con« 
tains a description of it, and as his account comprises 
no personal narrative whatever that is in the least in^ 
portant, it is here omitted. 

He and Dr. Spon continued at Constantinople about 
five weeks ; after wiiich a convenient opportunity hav* 
ing occurred for their visiting Smyrna^ in company 
with some English merchants, they proceeded thither, 
intending thence to pass into Greece. They hired a 
small vessel; and, on the 6 th of October, sailed for the 
coast of Asia Minor. In the evening of the ensuing 
day they arrived at the town of Moudania, and thence 
proceeded on horseback to Prusa or Bursa, as it is 
sometimes called. This town is situated at the foot of 
the Mount Olympus, of Mysia ; and, according to some 
writers, was the place where Ajax destroyed liimsdf 
after he fled from Troy. When Mr. Wheler was here 
Bursa was a large and populous place ; was defended 
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^ % cafttky aed oontained tix or seven mQM|Mt, or 
TttdiUh phces pf worship, eae of which had tiMat3F* 
five . cupms. Mr. Wheler wad hn friend visited Ae 
seraglio, or palace, belonging to the Grand Seignior. 
Though a soiall building, it was well contrived with 
baths and stoves. Each of the rooms had a range of 
presses along the sides. These served both as beds 
and fiiraitwre ; for the Turkish houses are not encum- 
bered with bedsteads, tables, and chairs, like ours. A 
part of the room was raised somewhat higher than the 
rest, and covered with a carpet. On this it was cus- 
tomary for the Turks to sit cross4egged, and the same 
apartment served them both for eating and sleeping Jn. 

Bursa was at thb time a place of considerable traffic 
and importance; all the caravans irom Smyrna and 
Aleppo, and many of those from Persia, passed through 
it. There were three or four good khans, or houses of 
public reception, and the baeaars, or places for the sale 
and exchange of merchandize, were well built and 
furnished. 

The party here faired horses to carry them to Smyrna. 
On the road they passed several caravans of camels. 
At one of the places where they stopped, they were 
lodged in a khan no better than a laige barn, having a 
bank of earth about two feet deep, and eight feet 
broad, raised all round the interior of the wall. Upon 
this they slept, on rush mats co^rered with quilts, their 
horses being tied to posts at the lieet of their beds. 

On Thursday, the 19th of October, the travellers 
arrived at Tkyetira^ an ancient city of Lydia, situated 
in the midst of a delightful plain, and iamous for hav- 
ing b^n the seat of one of the early Christian churches. 
Christianity was, however, at this time nearly extinct 
in the place ; for the few Christians then resident lliere 
had neither a church nor priest. Tho>igh there had 
formerly been in lliyatira splendid buildings, tlie inha- 
bitants now lived only in houses formed of clods of 
earth dried in the sun. Many Greek inscriptions have 
at different periods been found here : Mr. Wheier and 
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his friend copied several ; and by thes^ they ascertained 
not only the ancient name of the place ; bat that ther4; 
had once been here several heathen temples. Two 
hours before daylight the next morning thf y proceeded 
on their journey, in a south-westerly direction, and, 
passing through Magniaa, arrived at Smyrna in the 
evenipg of the ensuing day. 

Though Smyrna had at different times suffered 
greatly both from earthquakes and war, it was still a 
large and important place. It is situated at the 
eastern extremity of a bay more than twenty miles in 
depth; and it was at this time the most important 
place for trade in Asia Minor. Some remains of its 
ancient splendour were still left A Christian church 
was planted in Smyrna very early ; and, though in the 
midst of enemies, Christianity has flourished here ever " 
since. Mr. Wheler saw several churches of different 
denominations of Christians : he likewise saw thirteen 
mosques, and some Jewish synagogues. 

Among the natural curiosities observed by him at 
this place were several chameleons, which he found 
aliout the old walls of the castle. He likewise saw 
many pelicans, and a kind of sheep which were remark- 
able for their broad and fat tails. 

Previously to the travellers passing into Greece they 
were induced to make some excursions from Smyrna 
into the interior of Asia Minor. Among other places 
they visited Ephesns, now called 4fa Sahuek, distant 
about thirty-six hours journey towards the south. 
This city was in the midst of a plain, which extended 
in a westerly direction to the sea four or five miles, and 
in breadth at least two. The river Caister runs through 
It. The mhabitants of Ephesus did not consist of more 
than forty or fifty families of Turks, ail of whom lived 
in thatched cottages. 

Many remains of antiquity were scattered in and 
around the place : iu some parts even the whole sur^ 
lace of the ground was covered with ruins, among 
which were innumerable fragmenU of marble pedestals 
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and columns. With some difficulty the travellers ob- 
tained permission to inspect a small mos(]^ue, which was 
said to have anciently been a church founded bv St. 
John the Evangelist; but it did not contain any thiug 
deserving of notice. At some distance from this mosque 
they saw the ruins of an amphitheatre; and, not far 
from these, a large bason, fifteen feet in diameter^ 
formed of red and white marble. They were next con- 
ducted to some very extensive ruins, evidently those of 
the famous " Temple of Diana of thp EfhesiansJ' 
These, however, were in so shattered a condition, that 
it was impossible to ascertain what had even been the 
shape of the building when entire. Some writers have 
conjectured that, of the materials of the temple, a 
Christian church was afterwards constructed on the 
same foundation ; but Mr. Wheler was unable to ascer- 
tain any thing respecting it. Some of the columns 
were of vast dimensions. The place on which it stood 
was^ at this time, wet and morassy ; and there were un- 
derneath and amongst the ruins many intricate passages. 
The travellers made some attempts to penetrate into 
these. They entered them, holding in their hands a 
packthread, which they tied to the entrance ; but, with 
all the light their candies gave, they could make no dis- 
coveries of importance. 

On thdr return to Sinyrna the party lost their way in 
the dark. Their guide, fearful of encountering some of 
the numerous bands of robbers which infest this part of 
the country, led them by an unfrequented road ; and at 
night they found themselves in the midst of a morass. 
Here, on the driest place they could discover, they 
were compelled to take up their abode till the morning. 
During the night they were exposed to a tremendous 
storm of thunder, lightning, and rain ; and experienced 
inconceivable alarm from the howling of jackals and 
other wild animals on all sides around them. 

On the ensuing day, however, they returned in safety 
to Smyrna. 'To pass from Smyrna into Greece they 
found it requisite to embark in the Dartmouth frigate, 
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which was about to sail for jtante. They went on 
board this ship and sailed on the 17tfa of November. 
In the passage they encountered a storm, which spMt 
the rudder of the vessel, and rent the sails in pieces; 
and nearly five weeks elapsed before they arrived at the 
place of their destination. 

At Zante they hired a vessel to take them to the 

, Morea ; and, on the 28th of December, they arrived 
at Chiaretiza, a ruined city on that slv)re, about thirty 
miles north-east of Zante. This is supposed to have 
been the ancient city Cyllene, the imaginary birth-place 
of Mercury, and whence he was named Cyllenius. 
Hence they' continued their course along the coast till 
they came to the Gulf of Lepanio : this they enterejd 
on the first of January ; and, the same evening, they 
arrived at the town of Lepanto, on the coast of Miolia, 
Th^ wind being contrary to their progress up the golf, 

' they crossed to the coast of the Morea. Here, going 
on shore, they were compelled, for a little vbile> to take 
up their abode in a building no bigger than a tomb. 
It had two holes, one at the top, and another below ; 
but these were so small that they would neither let out 
the smoke, nor let in the light. In an excursion which 
they made among the neighbouring mountain!^ they 
passed some flocks of sheep that appeared to have no 
shepherds ; but soon afterwards they observed, at a 
distance, thirty or forty shepherds sitting in a circle 
round dn old grey-bearded Turk. At first they ima- 
gined that these people were collected for the purpose 
of some festivity, and the travellers hoped they should 
see realized one of those delightful scenes of which tliey 
had often read respecting the Arcadian shepherds. But 
on a near approach they were undeceived. The Turk, 
in the middle of the circle, had his lap full of pebbles, 
an(f pen, ink, and paper, were before him. This man 
gave to each of the shepherds his task; to turn, by the 
ensuing day, five of these stones into so many dollars, 
under the penalty of being sent chained to the gallies if 
they fidled. The meaning was, that, for the profits of 
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their flocks, of which the Turk .was the collector for the 
Graod Seigoior, they weie each to render the tam that 
was indicated hy the pebbles they received. All the 
flocks in tUs part of the country were the property of 
the Grand Seignior; and the shepherds were accus< 
tomed to pay the profits of them, except a tenth part, 
to collectors appointed for that purpose: this tenth 
they were permitted to retain £n* tneir care and labour. 

Mr. Wheler and Dr. Spon waited till the weather 
was ag^in favourable : they then proceeded on their 
voyage to the Bay of SaUma. Not long afterwards 
they were landed on the shore oi the faBy» where they 
hired horses to carry them to the town of Salama. ^ In 
this journey of ei^t or ten miles, they passed along 
several fertile vallies, and, for a considerable distance, 
had the flimous Momnt Parnastus in ' sieht From 
Salona they proposed, after having ascended Pafaassns, 
to proceed on horsebapk, by way of Livadia and 
Thebes, to Athens. Shortly after they bad left the 
town they began to ascend the ridges of Parnassus, by 
a bad and rugged path. 

In about five boors they reached Catiru This they 
ctoi^ecinred to have been the ancient city of I^elpht^ 
iamoasf fpr having had a temple <^ Apollo, and a very 
remarkable oracle. It is on the south-west side of the 
monntain, and at some distance from its summit. The 
high cliffs which were in sight above this place seemed 
to end in two points, which Mr. Wheler judged were 
the Double-tapped Pemassut of the ancients. There 
were- many parts of the mountain much higher; but, 
as seen from Delphi, these concealed all the rest. He 
also observed a plentiful stream of water, which issued 
firom among the rpcks at the place of separation of 
the summitf . Near it were several marble steps, and 
some niches in the rock for statues. Hence Mr. Whelef 
concluded, that this was the Castalian fountain, once 
the imaginary haunt of the Muses. 

He found several Greek inscriptions, which coa^ 
vinced him that his conjectures respecting the city of 
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Delphi had been correct. Its ancient glory, however, 
was now totally extinct. The travellers saw here se- 
veral grottos cut in the rocks, with partitions in them, 
as if they had once been places of interment ; and at a 
litlle distance from these wa»a cfaarcb. 
, After having attentively examined the country around 
Castri, they proceeded towards Lebadia, or LhadWf 
and, being desirous of passing over the summit of Par- 
nassus, they hired a guide to conduct them. 'Leaving 
Caslri, they began to ascend the western ridge* of the 
cloven summit: the path was winding and bad. From 
several points of the ascent they had extensive prospects 
over the plains of Salona and the gulf of Lepanto. On 
the top of the mountain they found a level surface- of 
considerable extent, which commanded a view over a 
wide range of country. Between the two summits was 
a- deep precipice, and at the bcfttom of these they saw 
the* water which ran down to Castalia. On looking 
upward, the highest point of the mountain seemed yet 
far above them.. To this they now directed their course. 
They passed through many narrow vallies, through 
^oods of pihe-tre6s ; afnd sometimes over, and some- 
times through snow. At length, after a fatiguing 
journey of several hours, they reached the point on 
which^ according to the tradition of the ancient Pagans, 
Deucalion saved himself and his wife from the waters 
of tiie fk>od. As soon as they had satisfied their cu- 
riosity they descended on the other side ; and in the 
course of the cby they reached Livadia, 
: Here they were invited to the house of a Greek physi- 
cian, whom they had before seen iu Zante, and who had 
formerly been.a cobler in that island. The whole librstfy 
of this person consisted of one book of receipts. He 
treated them in an hospitable manner, and pointed out 
to thei/ notice several mosques and other edifices, where 
they found Greek inscriptions that sufficiently marked 
the antiquity of the place. A cave, near Livadia, was 
anciently icelebrated for an oracle of Trophonius. 
. On the morning of the 26th of Januaiy, Mn Wheler 
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and Dr. Spon left Liyadia» and proceeded to Thebes, 
The walls of Thebes had all the appearance of great 
antiquity, and were nearly three miles in circuit. The 
place contained betwixt three and four thousand inha- 
bitants, of which the greater number were Christians. 
There were a cathedral, and several churches ; but no 
remains whatever of ancient inscriptions could be dis« 
covered. 

In a village at a little distance from Thebes the 
travellers were shown a church dedicated to St. Luke, 
and said to contain the tomb of that evangelist. Over 
this tomb was an inscription, indicating it to have been 
erected in memory of a person whose name was Nedy- 
mos. The priest, in reply to a remark by Mr. Wheler, 
that the inscription showed the tomb to have belonged 
to another person, immediately said, that those who 
placed the body of the saint there had thought it right to 
put another inscription upon it, that it might thereby 
be concealed from the knowledge of the Turks ! 
. On the ensuing day, Friday, the 27th of January, the 
travellers entered the. city of Athena; and, alighting 
from their horses, they went to the house of the English 
consul there. He invited them to reside with him during 
the whole time of their continuance, and proved in 
every respect a friendly and intelligent man. 

This cit^, though now reduced to a small and com- 
paratively msigttificant town, was once without a rival 
in maguiticence, power, or learning. It is situated 
on an eminence in the midst of a plain, having the 
famous mountain Pehtelicus about six miles distant, 
on the north-east ; mount Hymettua, about five iniles 
distant on the south-east ; and the gulf of Egina on 
the west. The ancient city was surrounded with walls, 
having the castle, or acropolis, in the middle. The 
present town extends into the plain to the distance of a 
mile and a half from the castle. Of the inhabitants 
about three-fourths were at this time Christians, and the 
rest were Turks. The men suffered their beards to 
grow to a great length, and wore high-crowned black 
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hats, made of a tfakk wooH«ti cloth. Most of them 
were clad m long black vests, over which they had 
loose coats, usually lined with fiiir. On their legs they 
wore thin black boot^. The women were clad m gar- 
ments which extended to their feet, and were geocrally 
of a red colour. These were- not girded about them, 
but huog loose. They had an exterior short vest of 
silk, or woollen cloth, sometimes cloth of gold, lined 
with fiir, jtnd ornamented with buttons of silver, or of 
silver gilt, almost as large as walnuts. Their iiair was 
Curiously plaited, and braided behind as low as the 
bending of their knees. 

There were at this time two hundred churches of 
dilTerent kinds in Athens, of which fifty-two had partS- 
cular priests belonging to them. The remainder were 
small oratories or chapels, and only open at particular 
times. There were also several convents. The Turks 
had five mosques ; four in the town, ^nd one in' this 
castle. . . 

Provisions of all kinds were both good and cheap : 
and hares, partridges, and other game, were in great 
abundance. The wine also viras good ; but, a? it was cus- 
tomary to put pitch into it to make it keep, it was not 
palatable to persons unaccustomed to its flavour. Tire 
olives^ were peculiarly excellent. The trade of Athens 
consisted chiefly in oil, in seeds of different kinds, silk, 
and provisions. The Athenians seem to have retained 
in their language more of the ancient Greek than any 
other inhabitants of Greece, 

The monuments of antiquity at this time remaining 
in Athens were infinitely more magnificent than those 
of any place in the world, except Rome. Of these, the 
acropolis, or castle, which is built upon the summit of 
the rock, is perhaps the most ancient of any. On ca- 
tering the acropolis, the first thing the travellers ob- 
served was a little, temple built of white marble : it 
Was of the Doric order ; not more than fifteen feet 
long, and eight or nine feet broad ; and had been dedi- 
cated to Victory without wings. This temple now 
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sennsd the Turks as a magaiiiie for ^iiapowder. The 
trarelfers were next shown a shattered edttce of vi4ke 
narble, which they were iBformed was the only exidl- 
mg part of the armoury of La^rfus. But by iar the 
most splendid of all the remains or antiquity in Athens 
was the Parthenon^ or temple of Minerva. It was 
near the middle of the citadel ; was two hundred and 
seventeen feet Icmg, and ninety-eight hroad ; and con- 
sisted eikirely of white marble. On every side it was 
asceqded by five steps, and was supported by lofty 
columns of the Doric order. On the front of the por.- 
tico, and on a frieze round the temple, were numerous 
historical figures of .great beauty and admirable wotId- 
manship. The entrance was by a lofty doof* in the 
middle of the front, l^he interior was ill lighted* as 
the only window it had was at the east end ; and even 
this had been formed by the early Christians who 
had converted the temple into a church. Several of 
the coluqjns in the interior are desipribed to have been 
of jasper, and others of porphyry, with beautiful capi- 
tals oi white marble, and of the Corinthian order. It 
wa^ at this time used by the Turks as a mosque ; and 
they had white-washed nearly ail the beanttful whit^ 
marble that was within. On one part of the ceiling 
was^till left V a picture of the Holy Virgin, in Mosaic 
work. The preservation of this picture was accoui^ted 
for by a tradition that a Turk once fired a musket at it, 
and that his hand withered almost immediately after- 
wards ; whence the Turks have ever since been fearful 
of attempting to injure it. 

^t a little distance north of the Parthenon the tra« 
vellers saw the remains of the Temple of Erectheus, 
It consisted of two parts, one within the other, and 
was supported by pillars of the lomc order. The tra- 
vellers were not permitted to enter this tempk, as a 
Turk who resided in it had made it a seraglio for his 
women. 

Under the south and exterior side of the castle the 
travellers were shown tlie remains of the Theatre of 
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Bdcchui, It had been of a senHCircolar form, aboat 
two hundred and sixty feet in diameter ; and the seats 
for the spectators were formed upon the rise of the 
adjacent rock. In different parts of the rock, be- 
neath the walls of the castle, were grottos which had 
been hewn out of the solid stone. One of these was a 
little church, called the '* Church of our Lady of the 
Grotto," and was known by three marble pilasters of the 
Corinthian order, supporting an architrave, on which 
was a Greek inscription, and above it a figure seated, 
but without a head. 

On the south-east side of the ca$tle were still left 
seventeen Corinthian columns, each iifty-two feet htgh^ 
called Hadrian's pillars, and reputed by some writers 
to have been the remains of the palace of that emperor, 
but by others to have been those of the temple of 
Jupiter Olympius. In the walls of the city was an 
ancient gate, or arch, caUed Hadrian's gate; and on 
the south side of the ca&tle were two Ionic columns 
supporting a- piece of an architrave; these were the 
remains of an aqueduct that had been formed by Ha* 
driau. 

East of these pillars, and on the opposite side of the 
river Ilissus, was the Stadium, The way to it was by 
a bridge of three arches, on which was formerly a 
monastery. The Stadium was the place where an- 
ciently races were run, wild beasts were fought, and 
other public games were celebrated.. It was probably 
here that the Athenians chased the thousand wild 
beasts which Hadrian every year gave to the people 
for their diversion. Its shape was still discernible, 
bein^ parallel at the sides, closed up semicircularly at 
one end and c^en at the other. Its width was twenty- 
six or twenty-seven geometrical paces, and its length 
was an hundred and twenty-five ; whence it had the 
name of Stadium, that length being an ordinary mea- 
sure among the Greeks. It was built of the marble of 
mount Pentelicus, by Herodes Atticus, one of the rich- 
est citizens that Athens ever possessed. The ruins of its 
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waibi novr covered with earth, looked like a loAy em- 
biakment. 

AdvancBog a little further, along the left bask of the 
Ilissiu, Mr. Wheler saw the foundations of a little 
round temple that had been discovered, not long before, 
by an inundation of the river, which had done jnuch 
iajury to the Athenians. This he conjectured to have 
been the Tmnpie of the JUanian Mu$e9. Somewhat be- 
yood, and on the right bank of the river, he saw an- 
other small temple, which had subsequently been con* 
verted into a church. The floor was paved with ancient 
Mosaic work, and the whole fabric was of white marble. 
This, Mr. Wheler says, was undoubtedly the temple of 
Diana the hu?ttresa. 

Lower down the stream than the Stadium was an* 
other small marble building, at this time dedicated to 
the Holy Virgin, but in ancient times probably a temple 
nf Ceres, At a little distance west from the castle was 
a hill anciently called the Musaum, from the poet 
MuBaens, the disciple of Orpheus, who is said to have 
recited his verses, and at his death to have been buried 
there. On a part of this hill are the remains of an 
elegant structure in white marble, a monument to the 
memory of Philopappus, a rich Athenian, descended 
from the kings of Syria. It had upon it two. statues 
in separate niches ; and beneath these, a representation 
ID relief of a triumphal chariot, with figures before and 
aAer it. There were on this monument both Greek 
and Latin inscriptions. 

Mr. Wheler and Dr. Spon next visited the Areopaguo, 
or Hill of Maf8y a rock on which the senate anciently 
held its sittings in the open air ; and from which St. 
Papl is related to have preached to the Athenians. On 
the north side of the city they saw the Temple of 
Theseus, a building somewhat similar to the Parthenon, 
but on a smaller scale. The portico was raised on six 
6teps, and was an hundred and one feet long, and forty- 
four feet and a half broad. This edifice had been 
erected shortly after the battle of Marathon. When 
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the travellers were here it served as r Christian ehufeb, 
and was dedicated to St. George. Withiu the choir 
was a piece of a pilLar> hollowed at the top, to serve, as 
Mr. Wheler conjectured, for a font. It had two ancient 
inscriptions upon it. 

Among other remains of antiquity, the travellers 
were shown the Temple of the Eight Winds, This was 
an octagonal tower of white marble ; and on each side 
was carved a figure emblematical of the wind which'' 
that side corresponded with, and under each figare 
was a sun-dial. The building was terminated at the - 
top by a little pyramid of marble, which aoeieiitly had 
on the summit a brazen tritou that turned round, and, 
with a rod, pointed out the quarter from which the 
wind blew. 

Towards the west end of the castle was a curious 
piece of antiquity, called the Lantern of Demosthenes, 
This, according to tradition, was a place in which that 
celebrated Grecian shut himself up to study ; but there 
seem no sufficient grounds for believing such to have 
been the case. The building was small, circular, and of 
white marble. It had six Corinthian columns, each 
about nine feet and a half high, which supported a friefe 
of one circular stone, heautifully carved with figures in 
relief. Its interaal diameter was not quite six feet; and 
it was covered with a cupola of one entire stone, with an 
ornamental summit. 

These were the principal monuments of antiquity 
which Mr. Wheler and Dr. Spon found remaining m 
Athens. But they observed numerous inscriptions in 
different parts of the place, most of which they tran- 
scribed. They saw likewise several detached statue9, 
and numerous interesting fragments of antiquity, a few 
of which Mr. Wheler caused to be shipped for £ng^ 
land« 

Here Frederic observed, that as he had only finished 
about half his abstract of these travels, it might perhaps 
be considered advisable to defer the remainder until 
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Che ensaing eveninc. Miss Irwin expressed a wish that 
he would proceed to the conclusion new; hot Sir 
Charles reminded her that they had another snhject to 
attmd to. The night, he said was tine, and would 
Ji^ord them a fftTotnrable opportunity §&f some ohser- 
▼ations on the heavens. He informed them that he 
had already ordered the large telescope to be taken 
npon the lawn; and proposed now to adjourn thither, 
^is proposition was so accordant with the inolinationt 
of all, even of Miss Irwin, desirous as she was of bear* 
ing the conclusion of the narrative, that Frederic imBiie«> 
dtately put away his papers ; and, proceeding thither, 
they passed the remainder of the evening in the study 
of astronomy. 



FOURTH EVENING. 
Conclusion ^Whbler's Travels in Greece. 

As soon as the party was again assembled Frederic thus 
proceeded with his narrative. 

After about a month's residence in Athens the tra- 
vellers made some excursions into the adjacent country. 
Tlieir first excursion was to Mount Hvmettus, the foot 
of which is three or four mites south-east of Athens. 
Iliey hired horses, and, having taken with them provi- 
sions for a day, they ascended to the summit, whence 
they hoped to have had an extensive view of the sur- 
rounding country. But in this they were disappointed, 
as a snow storm, which came on during their ascent, 
entirely intercepted Ihe prospect. Subsequently, how- 
ever, they were more successful, and bad one of the 
most delightful scenes before them that can be ima- 
gined ; not only the whole of Attica was within their 
view, but great part of the Archipelago, and the Morea, 
as far as the isthmus of Corinth ; and on the other 
side Negropont^ almost to the Euripus. Mount Hy- 
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mettus 18 cdebrated for tlie best honey in Greece;- 
and great, qwmtkies of honey are annually sent from 
this mountain to Constantinople. 

Ai^ther excursion which Mr. Wheler and Dr. Spaa 
made was to the sea-coast« about five miles distant, to 
survey the different harbours along the shore. Here 
they hired a boat and proceeded to the island of 
Salamis. This island was anciently tiie ...kpgdoni of 
the valiant. Ajax, who (according to Homer) was so 
powerful, that, in the Trojan war, he furnished. twelve, 
ships to the Grecian navy. 

The travellers saw and copied several inscriptions 
there. The island was rocky,, but the vallies were fer* 
tile.- It contained one small town and two villages*. 
Many pine trees grew on the hills, and from these the 
inhabitants every year made a considerable quantity of 
pitch. 

It was in a smkll island near Salamis that Xerxes 
caused a silver throne to be erected, on which he sat to 
witness the battle that was fought between his fleet and 
the Grecian navy. His ships were defeated, and he 
with difficulty escaped towards Phaleron. ' 

After their return to Athens the travellers resolved 
to make a more distant excursion to Eleusis, Megara; 
and Corinth. -With this intention they hired a guide 
and three horses. The English consul accompanied 
them, and the guide went on foot^ They dii:ected their 
course north-westward from Athens; and passed through 
numerous olive-grounds till they arrived at the foot of 
the mountains. There were some ruins in diflferent 
places near the road, but none of them apparently of 
much importance. At length they came to a spacious 
plain, -along which ran a causeway paved with large 
stones, in the interstices of which grew many beautiful 
anemones of different kinds and colours. This cause- 
way was, in ancient times^ palled the via sacru^ from the 
processions that were made upon it by the Athenians 
to tlie sacred mysteries of Ceres at Eleuus- The tra- 
vellers observed many ruins of churches^ or. temples, as 
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^hey went filong it. Near the ruins of Eleutis was ft little 
cbureb, dedicated to St. George> and built from the 
remains of a temple of Diana. It had some beautiful 
Ionic columns, and in front two large circular stones, 
which bad been either the pedestals of statues or of 
columns. There was a Greek inscription on each of 
th^m, but much defaced. 

About four hours after they left Athens, the tra* 
vellers arrived at MleuM, or Lepsina, as it is now 
cailed. This, in the most flourisbmg times of Athens, 
was one of the principal towns of -Greece ; but nothing 
now remained except ruins. The once stately and 
magnificent temple of Ceres was a heap of ruins so 
confused that it was not possible to form any judg- 
ment even of its original shape. From some capitals 
of pillars, and other fragments which were still visible,- 
it appeared to have been constructed of white marble^ 
ki the Ionic order, and in an admirable style of work- 
manship. Many large stones were observed scattered 
about, which had been carved with tlie representation^ 
of wheat-ears, and bundles of poppies bound together, 
the characteristics of Ceres. Among the ruins the 
travellers found the upper part of a statue of the. god* 
dess, that had been beautifully executed in white mar^ 
ble. It was at least thrice as large as the human figure* 
They also observed a small bas-relief, representiiig the 
procession which the Athenians were accustomed to 
Biake in memory of Ceres going around the world in 
search of her daughter Proserpine, who had been 
stolen by Pluto. >Jumerou$ inscriptions were likewise 
discovered, some of which we^re dedications to the 
goddesses Ceres and Proserpine, and some to difiereut 
emperors* 

After having examined such of these ruins as were 
accessible, they set forward on their journey, and, the 
uStae evening, arrifved at Mtgara, a town about two 
miles distant from the shore of the Saronic Gulf, This, 
though once a jptlace of considerable extent, consisted 
at present only of pitiful cottages, tb^ wall3 of which. 
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were composed of broken stones, or of clay dtiid in tfae 
sun; the roofe consisted for the .most part of feggottr 
spread oyer with earth. Nearly all the iohahitaots were 
Christfeins. The chief antiquities that Mr. Wheler ob- 
s^lrved at Megara were some fine inscriptions. In ^ the 
walls near the sea was the foundation of a small square 
building, which had, on each side of the entrance, a great 
stone, tlie pedestal, apparently, of a statue. These 
stMies had, engraven upon them, a catalogae of the se« 
v^ral athletic games, in which the persons whom the 
statues had represented had been vict^s. On a rock 
by the sea-side were the remains o^ old walls, probacy 
those of some ancient fortress; and near them tbe 
ruins of no fewer than twelve little churches. 

The next* morning before day-liff ht the travellers de« 
parted from Megara in the hope of being able tbe ss|me 
dwy to reach Corintb. Hiey passed over part of the 
mountain Paiaiovatmi. The road, which extended in 
several places almost perpendicularly ov^ the sea, warn 
narrower and more rugged and fatiguing than any aioag 
which Mr. Wbeler had hitherto travelled. Thw road 
was noted, in ancient times, for having been frequented 
by tfae robber Sciron, who, according to traditioo^ 
threw thence into the sea all such persons as he bad- 
robbed ; till Theseus, hsmpentng to pass that way, was 
too strong for him, and dashed the rohber bioiself 
down tbe precipice. 

About midway^ betwixt Megara and Corinth, tbe 
travellers obsened an ancient monument of octagonal 
shape, and three or four yards high. Neu* it lay se- 
veml large slabs of marble, some of which had figures 
carved upon them in relief, and some were without. 
Mr. Wheler and his companion were at a loss to con- 
jecture what had been the. origin of this edifiee. 

They now approadied the level country, which forms 
the hthmuit of CoriniM. This was the ground wbieh, 
in ancient times, was the subject of many disputes be- 
tween the Athenians and Peloponnesians. It is from 
four to six miles in width. The trayeliers alighted to 
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vmit the renaiiis of the place where the Isthmtaii games 
were anciently celebrated. There were yet to be seen 
the rums not only of the town> it» walls, andr temples^ 
bat also of the Isthmiaa theatre. 

The travellers reached Cfrinih before it was dark. 
This piaoe^ which is called b^ the inhabitants Coritho, 
is situated on the Peiopetniiesian shore> just within the 
Isthmus, and distant mm the Qui/ of Corinth about 
two miles. The boildiiigs were not dose- together, but 
'm groups €^f from six or sevea, to ten or twelve and up- 
wards, with gardens of orange, lemon, and Cypress 
trees intermixed. Th^ were neater than the houses ta 
most of the towns of this country. Corinth was de- 
fended by a castle; and there were two mesfoes, 
and one small churoh. At die latter an archbishop re* 
sioecik 

Among other antiquities which the ^avellerB saw 
at Corinth were eleven channelled or fluted cohtmns^ 
of the Doric order. Their proportion was uncommon, 
being about six feet in diameter, and twenty feet high 
in the shaft. They were so plaeed as andently to have 
formed a portico around a temple. At a little distance 
from them was a ruin of brick-work ; but Aether it 
had been part oi a temple, or of a Romas bath, the 
travellers were unable to ascertain. 

They obtained permission to see ^ eastle, which is 
situated at a little distance from the town, on the sum- 
mil of a lofty rock, and has a very steep and nigged 
ascent. As Corinth had frequently been plundered by e 
the corsairs, many of the principal inhabitants had 
houses both in tne town and near the castle. In the 
hitter they were enabled to secure their most valuable 
goods from the attacks of the corsairs ; and thither, on ^ 
the least alarm, they were accustomed themselves to re- 
treat for protection. There were three or four mosques 
within the wails of the castle, and five or six small 
churches ; but most of the latter were in ruins. The 
travellers saw here two ancient manuscripts of the 



Scriptures. Tbe}^ yrere written on.loog scroUs of parcJt^ 
meat, and rolled upon pieces of wood. 

There were two principal gatea- to the ca&Ue, one 
considerably higher up the rock thah the other. The- 
interior wall of the castle ^was conjectured by Mr. 
Wheler to be nearly two^ miles in circuit. From tbe 
highest part of the, building they/h&d an extremely 
' beautiful and extensive pro9pe^t._ 

On the following day the travellers mounted, tiieir 
horses and rode oyer the. plain to s^e the ancient town 
of Sictfon^ now called Basilico, situiTted near the gulf 
of Lepanto, and at the distance o( about three hours 
ride from Corinth. They sought for the tomb of 
Diogenes, the cynic, which smciently stood at tbe en* 
trance of the town.; but not even a fragment of it xe- 
maihed there. Basilico was, at this time, little more 
than a heap of rums, and was inhabited only by three 
families of Turks, and about as many of Chiistiaiis.c 
Mr. Wheler observed here the ruins of a castle, 'and of 
many chu relics a^d some mosques. He also speaks of 
having seen the remains of what was called the kiogfs 
palace ; . it had been built of bricks, and seemed to 
, have been a v^ry ancient structure. Mr. Wheler c<mi- 
jectured that this appellation was incorrect, and that it 
had formerly been a bath. There were also several 
grpttos-and caverns under the grounds but he had not 
time to examine them. 

The. travellers set out towards Corinth the sajne 
evening, and the next day passed it on their way back 
to Megara* They thence went again to Athens, wiiei^e 
they ^tayed till the 29th of F^bru^ry, and then left it, 
with tiie intention ,of proceeding to Maunt Athos, and 
afterwards, through otja^r parts of Greece, into Ger- 
many. 

After they had left Athens they arrived, in about two 
hours, at Mount Pentelicus^ tht, fi^mous mountain from 
which the ancient Greeks obtained most of their sta- 
tuary marble. Here they were kindly received and 
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liospitaUy trtaYed at a convent, one of the mbst cele* 
brated and extensive in Qi^ece. The weather was ex- 
tremely cold, and was accompanied with both snow 
and ram ; yet, after the travellers had taken some re- 
freshment, they proceeded to visit the marble quarries 
and' certain grottos which had been hewn into the 
sides of the monntain. The kitter were at the distance 
of aboot a mile from the convent. They were of con- 
siderable depth, and divided into a great number of 
small cells. . These were incnisted with beautiful spar^^ 
some of which, by the light of the" torches, sparkled 
Hke. diamonds: their shape and appearance were so 
extraordinary that the travellers fancied they could 
discover in them a distant resemblance of trees and 
woods. The whole mountain was one rock of white 
marble. From the groUos Mr. Wheler and his com- 
panion were eofiducted to the quarries. These were in 
00 other respect remarkable than from their having 
yidded the -marble for some of the most celebrated 
structures in Athens. 

from this place the travellers went towards Mara- 
tk(m, formerly a place of great celebrity and import- 
ance, but now only an insigniiicant village. Having 
passed the town they soon afterwards came to the lake 
and Plain of. Marathon, celebrated in* history as the 
place whene>tfae army of Xerxes was defeated with 
great slanghter, by that' of the Athenians under Mil* 
tiades. .The lake was now famous only for. very large 
eels, which bred in it, and which were much in request 
at the conveni: on Mount Pentelicus. 

A little to the north of this lake the shore of Attica 
makes a considerable promontory, which, in ancient 
times was denominated the Promontory of Cher sonesus^ 
and was celebrated throughout Greece tor a temple of 
Nemesis. Tlie ruins of this temple were still visible 
upon a hill in the middle of the promontory : but they 
wer$ little more than a confused heap of white marble. 

The travellers went hence to Negropont, or Egripos, 
a$ it is >caUed by the Greeks, near which the Chalcis of 
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erene, with vi'hich the nine sisters are related l>y the 
poets to have been so much delighted, if Mr. Wheler 
was right in his conjectures respecting its situation, the 
stream was at this time frozen up. 

On the 10th of April he forwarded a messenger to 
the port of Asvropitis, to inquire whether there were 
any vessels in that port bound for Zante ; and the man 
returning with inrormation that there were two, Mr. 
Wheler immediately hastened thither. He arrived the 
same evening at Aspropitis ; and, having embarked on 
board one of these vessels, reached Zante the next day 
about noon. 

From this island Mr. Wheler soon afterwards em- 
barlicd for Italy. Thence he returned by way of 
France to England, He landed at Dover, and arrived 
at Canterbury on the 15th of November, 1676. Here, 
^s he says, " transported with unspeakable joy at the 
singular bliss of his country, relations, and friends^ far 
exceeding any nation he had seen beyond the British 
-seas, he offered to God the sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving, resolving for ever to caU ^ipolt fars great 
name,, who is the only mighty preserver of mankind; 
whose providence encompasseth all his creatures ; and 
who never faileth them that trust in him." 

As soon as f rederic Montagu had terminated his 
narrative. Miss Irwin, who had been anxiously desirous 
to ask several questions respecting certain places and 
facts that were mentioned in it, now commenced her 
inquiries.- She was desirous, in the first place> of being 
informed at what time, and by whom, the celebrated 
temple of Apollo, in the island of Delos, had been 
erected ? 

Mr. Allen said, that it had its, origin at least Mteca 
hundred years before the birth of Christ; and that it is 
supposed to have been formed at the united expense of 
all the Grecian potentates, 

Maria. In reading Plutarch's life of Theseus, I re- 
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Collect that he speaks of an altar in tbe islaud of JMos 
that was built entirely of the left aide horns of beasts. 
Was this very singular altar in the temple of Apollo 1 

Mr, Allen, It ivas; and from tbe admirsible art witii 
which it was constructed, it was deemed one of tiie won- 
ders of the world. The ancients believed it. tq have 
consbted of the hotps of 'goats killed by Diana on Mount 
Cynthus; and that these were twisted into a proper 
£»nn, and fixed without either glue or nails. There 
w^ i» this temple a colossal .statue of Apollo, in marble, 
twenty- five feet high: the remains of it may have been 
tlK>se that were seen by Mr. Wheler. 

Lady Irwin, With respect to the siege of Troy, to 
which Mr. Wheler in one part of his travels alludcA^ 
although Mr. Bryant, (a very ingenious and learned 
man) some years ago published a work with the inten- 
tion of proving thht there never was such a siege, and 
that no such city ever existed, I have not heard that 
his opinion has been adopted. 

Sir Charles. The city to which Mr. Bryalit alluded 
is not the same as that described iii'the present travels, 
bat a city distant from the sea shore nearly thirteen 
miles. Among other objections, he says, that this city 
was so fdv from the place where the Grecians ate be- 
lieved to' have been encamped, that the marches, and 
- counter-marches, and other operations carried on, can- 
not be made to agree with the time allotted to them. 

Mr. Allen, The controversy, that for a little while 
was excited by Mr. Bryant's publication^ would pro- 
bably never have existed, had it not been for the erro- 
neous maps of the country, ^hich, even to this hour, 
disgrace our geographical knowledge of Asia. - Several 
travellers have remarked, that from a. detail of the topo- 
graphical notices of Homer, and from a comparison of 
the circumstances which he mentions, the strongest 
assurance will follow, not only of the existence, but of 
the situation of Troy. 

Sir Charles. The history of tlie Trojan war is 'evi- 
dently founded in truth, though the detail of facts have 
Trav. e 
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DO doubt been higUy embellished by the iaocy of 
liomer. He had no written nor authentic docameatt 
of these facts ; and to complete the grand plan of his 
poem, he ws^ obliged to supply from his own ianey the 
imperfect accounts of tradition* 

Mr. Allen. In abnost every difficulty that has been 

started by Mr. Bryant, too much is expected from the 

historian, and too little allowed to the poet. 

• Louisa. Will you inform me, sir, what is known 

respecting the celebrated temple of Diana at Epbesas 1 

Mr, Allen. It was a most magnificent structure, more 
than four hundred feet long, and two hundred feet 
broad, and supported by one hundred and twenty- 
seyen pillars of Parian marble, and of the Ionic osdec, 
each sixty feet high. Of these, thirty-six were curiously 
carved, and the rest were highly polished. The doors 
and pannels were made of cypress wood polished and 
shining ; and the stajr-case of vine-wood. Its internal 
decorations were heightened by the lustre of gold, and 
especiall}r by the most perfect productions of the artists 
of antiquity. The statue of the goddess was believed 
to have been sent from heaven by Jupiter. When, by 
extreme age, it became decayed, it was propped by twd 
iron^ rod^, and these were religiously adopted in the 
substitute. I ought to remark, that this temple ti^as 
severs^l times ruined and rebuilt. 

Jjmisa.' Will you now permit me to inquire respect- 
ing the city of DelpM, whether there is. not supposed 
still to exist some narrow orifice in a rock, over which 
the pythia or priestess of Apollo was formerly, seated 
upon a. tripod to deliver^her oracular answers? 

Mr, Allen. Dr. Clar.ke» in his travels, relates, that 
he had thought the circumstances recorded of the place 
and manner in which the Pythian oracles were deli- 
vered, would have led him to the discovery of some 
mephetic exhalation upon the spot, similar to that of 
the well-known ^ Grotta del Cane, near Naples. He 
sought and inquired for such a place, but. his search 
was unsuccessful. 
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I He ^ves m exoeUent account of tbe ikstalian foun- 
^ tm, near the city of DelpM, ^nA has ttla^tratted it 
with an cngrsring. He says, that in jourAeyitig through 
Greece, tlrare is nothing likely to affect a fiterary tra-> 
veller laore than the vieiw of this fountain. Its being 
easily and surely identified with the inspiring source of 
Grecian. poetry, and at the sanle time combining great 
pictttresc|ue beaOty, with all the circumstances of local 
interest, added to the illustrations aiTorded by' its pre- 
seot appearance of th^ nmnnet* in which it was originally 
decorated and revered, rentier it one of tlie most im- 
pressive sights which it is possible to behold. The 
pemaios of the fountain at this day exhibit a Urge, 
square, shallow bason, with steps to it cut in a rock -of 
marble^ This was once no, doubt the Casfalian bath, 
ifl which the pythia was accustomed to wash her body, 
aod particularly her hair, before she was placed upon 
the tripod in the temple of Apollo. In the face Of the 
pfeeipice, which rises to the height of an hundred feet 
aboTe the fountain, are four niches that have been 
scooped out of the rock, not particularly for statues, as 
Mr. Wheler asserts, buft for votive offerings. One of 
these is much larger than the others, and is still an ob- 
ject of veneration, bciiig'Uow a chapel dedicated to St. 
John. The other three niches are empty. 

Louisa, The account of Thebes that Frederic has 
read is very short. What parts of this once famous 
city arc now existing 1 

Mr, Alien, There are prodigious ramparts and high 
mounds of very artificial form on the outside of it ; a 
deep fosse surrounds it, and traces of its walls may 
yet be discerned. Though now little more tlwn a vil- 
lage^ k is said that a correct topography of the ancient 
citj might be com|iosed from the traces that are stilt 
left. The situation 6f its seven gates might, without 
diifitulty, be ascertained. Though Mr. Wheler could 
find here no inscriptions, other subsequent travellers 
have been more successful ; and many interesting frag- 
ments of aqtiquity still remain. Beneath a ruined 

e2 
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tower, upon the walls on the outside of the town, Dr< ^ 
Clarke saw an ancient tomb, which had upon it a cu* 
rious bas-relief, representing, in rude sculpture, the 
figure of a Phoenix perched on the pinnacle of an 
obelisk. This he was inclined to believe was the Tomb 
of Hector ; though some writers imagine that this hero 
waft buried under a tumulus. Thebes is supposed to 
have been originally built by Cadmus, who, according 
to ancient accounts, flourished 1500 years before the 
birth of our Saviour. It was demolished -more than 
200Q years ago, when Alexander the Great invaded 
Greece ; and it was afterwards restored, ^ but little was 
done to it which could have altered the general appear- ' 
ance of its dykes and ramparts. 

Maria, Is there not a fabulous notion, that the waUs 
of Thebes were built at the sound of the lyre of Am- 
phion? 

Mr. Allen, Perhaps the notion may not have been 
altogether fabulous ; for it was a very ancient custom 
to carry on immense labour by an accompanyment of 
music and singing. The custom still continues both in 
Egypt and Greece. It might, therefore, with no im- 
propriety, be said, that the walls of Thebes were built 
at the sound of the lyre, the only musical instrument 
which was then in use. 

Sir Charles. Respecting the pretended tomb of St 
Luke, which Mr. Wheler speaks of having* se^n in a 
church near Thebes, Dr. Clarke relates, that he saw it 
in December, 1801, and that the Greeks were then as 
ignorant respecting it as their predecessors had been in 
Mr. Wheler*s time.- . 

Louisa, I. was much disappointed that Frederic, 
speaking of the cave near Lebad^a, only said that it 
" was anciently celebrated for an oracle of Trophonius/' 
I am aware that Trophonius was a Grecian architect, 
who was believed to have been swallowed up alive into 
the earth ; and that, whenever afterwards the country 
was visited by great drought, the inhabitants of the 
adjacent towns and villages were directed to apply to 
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him for relief, and to seek him at Lebad^a, where he 
gave oracles in a cave, and where he was honoured as a 
god. I shjould like to know something respecting the 
present state of this cave. 

Mr, Allen. Among all that now remains of the an- 
tiquitiea of Greece, there is none better authenticated 
than this most curious place. The mouth of the cave, 
from which the pretended oracles were delivered, is in 
the side of a peipendicuiar rock, and shaped almost like 
the ra'buth of an oven, and is close to the ground. Dr. 
Clarke visited it in the year 1801, and says, that it was 
then nearly elosed up with rubbish. Some of the rub- 
bish he ana Mr. Cripps, the gentleman with whom he 
travelled, partly removed ; so that the latter was ena- 
bled to introduce his whole body into the cavity. Here, 
being provided with a long pole, and thrusting it be- 
fore him, he fouud the passage to be closed on all sides. 
In the face of the rock, near the cavern, were several 
cavities which had been grooved out for the reception 
of votive offerings; and about six feet from the ground 
was a small chamber, which also bad been he'wn out of 
the solid rock. In front was a square bath, the interior 
of which was faced with large hewn stones and pieces 
of marble. 

Louisa. This account is very satisfactory. I fear 
ray questions may not only be troublesome, but that . 
the .answers to them may occupy too great a portion of 
the evening : yet they^ af e illustrative of subjects of an- 
cient history, the explanation of which, as connected 
with the modem state of these celebrated places, is so 
interesting that 1 hope they may be excused. 

Sir Charks, In thus somewhat deviating from our 
plan for the purpose of illustrating important points of 
history, our time is at least usefully occupied ; but we 
must not extend the digression too far, 4est we alto- 
gether lose sight of our chief subject. 

Maria. Will you permit me to ask, whether many 
remains T>f antiquity were not brought from Athens to 
England by the earl of Elgin 1 
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Sir Charles. There were: in the Elgin coliectioii of 
marbjes, now deposited in the British Museum, there 
are several of t^e ornamentsil parts of the Parthenon or 
Temple of Minerva. There are also many beautiful 
fragments from other ancient structures in Athens, and 
casts in plaster of Paris from figures on the temple of 
Theseus, and the monument generally called the LaiXr 
tern of Demosthenes. , , 

Louisa. It appears to me not only iiyudicious, but 
iiyuriousy thus to take away» from their original sito- 
ationsy.and carry into distant countries, the most in- 
teresting parts of ancient edifices: l£ such practice 
had generally been adopted, there would not, at this 
day, h^ve existed a single important piece of anti«[uity 
in its original situation ; . and the means of illustrating 
historical facts^ by the examination of these by travellers, 
would, in niany instances, have been wholly wanting. 
After the devastation which has lately* been made in 
the public edifices of Athens, these 'edifices must now 
appear very different from what they did when Mr^ 
Wheler was there. / 

Sir Charles, Certainly nothing could excuse dilapi- 
dations like these but the deplorable inattention of the 
Turkish government to the preservation of any monu- 
ments of an(;iquity. The buildings, in the course of 
many successive ages, had suffered irreparable injuries <; 
-and if they had been left, the parts which have been 
thus preserved would, probably, in a fe.w years have 
been for.ev.er lost. Most of them were there exposed 
to the weather: they are now. sheltered and preserved 
from injCiry ; and, though they are seen detached, their 
parts are brought wilhin the reach of the eye, which,- 
in many instances at least, was not the case when in 
their original situations. 

But let us return to the account of Mr. Wheler. 

Frederic. I have already observed that the incidents 
which have been recorded concerning him are few. Not 
long after his re^turn from Greece he received the ho^ 
(Uour of knighthood. He presented to Lincoln College^ 
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Oxford, in which he bad been educated, a valuable col- 
lection of Greek and Latin manuscripts that he had 
collected during bis travels ; and in 1683 tbe degree of 
Master of Arts was conferred upon him by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

Edmund, And he, singular as it may appear, being 
then a knight, entered into holy orders, and was made a 
prebend of the cathedral church of Durham. He after- 
wards was appointed to the vicarage of Basingstoke, in 
Hampshire, and to the rich rectory of Houghton-le- 
Spring, in the county of Durham, 

Frederic. Not long after he had entered into orders, 
be published " an account of the churches and places 
Off assembly of the -primitive Chris lians ;'' and, subser 
qoently, a work containibg directiotas for the religious 
conduct of a family. The ouly two remaining events 
of his life, that I have seen recorded, are, that he was 
created a doctor of divinity in the year 1702, and died 
on the 18th of February, 17*23-4. He was interred at 
the west end of the nave of the cathedral church of 
Durham, and, by his own desire, as near as possible to 
the tomb of the venerable Bede, -for whom he had an 
almost enthusiastic veneration. 

Mr, Alien. His travels^ though not abounding in inci- 
dent, are higUhr valuable for their authenticity ; and they 
are replete with sound and instructive erudition. They 
were published in a quarto volume, in the year 1682. 
Sir George Wheler appeals also to have been attentive 
to the natural history of Greece ; and l^is explanatory 
catalogues of the plants of that country su^iciently 
evince his knowledge of the botany of his time. He 
brought iiito Englahd maby plants which had not previ- 
ously been cultivated in Britain. Hisvname is preserved 
in London by his having* built a chapel on bis estate in 
Spitalfields, known by the name of Sir George Whekr's 
Chapil. 

At4he close of the conversation Miss Irwin observed, 
tfaat.for some day*s past she had been attetitiyely occu- 
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pied in perusing Maundrell's Travels from Aleppo td 
Jerusalem. These, ^he, said, had been put into her 
hands by Lady Irwin, and had been read without any 
reference to the present conversations. But when she 
had finished the book, she found that she had acquired 
so much important knowledge relative to places and 
circumstances mentioned, in the Sacred Writings, that 
she had been induced to look over it a second time, 
and tb commit to writing a connected abstract of its 
contents. If she had permission to do so, she said it 
would afford her great pleasure to read this abstract 
some evening before the close of the present conversa- 
tions. Frederic proposed that it should be read on 
the ensuing evening. This being unanimously assented 
to. Miss Irwin said she would not fail to correct and 
have it ready by that time. 



FIFTH EVENING. 



In reference to the Travels which she had proposed to 
read. Miss Irwin now recollected that she was so far 
irregular that she had no account to comnitinicate re- 
specting the author. For this she apologized, and 
requested permission to withdraw her narrative. Ap 
unanimous objection was made to her dt>ing so.. Fre- 
deric and Edmund each stated, that, to prepare them- 
selves for the discussion, they had searched all the 
biographical works in Sir Charles Irwin's library, but 
had not been able to discover any memoranda whatever 
relative to Mr. Maundrell. Lady Irwin said, that, in 
his travels, he described himself as the Rev. Hen ft y 
Maundrell, A.M. late fellow of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford ; and chaplain to the English Factory at Aleppo. 

Mr. Allen. From the same work it appears that he 
was nephew of Sir Charles Hedges, Knight, formerly 
judge of the High Court of Admiralty. 

Sir. Charles. This may be nearly all the account that 
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is extant concerning him ; but his travels are so impor- 
tant, as affording a valuable geographical evidence of 
the truth of the Christian Religion, that, notwithstand- 
ing this defect, vre must not excuse Louisa from read- 
ing her account of them. 

Louisa. I always consider myself happy, sir, when 
my conduct or exertions in any respect afford you satis- 
i&ction. But previously to reading the paper I have 
prepared, it may not be unnecessary to state some cir- 
cumstances relative to the mode of travelling in the 
East. It differs very much from ours : a person there 
cannot arrive at a market town and inns every night as 
he would in England ; and the best reception he is to 
look for is either under his own tent^ if the season will 
permit, or in certain public lodgings which have been 
founded by charitable individuals for the use of tra- 
vellers. These have the name of khans, and are situ* 
ated sometimes in towns and villages, and sometimes in 
the country, at convenient distances upon the road. 

Maria, And what kind of places are they, Louisa? 

Louisa. They are buildings encompassing a square 
court; and of size, greater or less according to the 
ability or charity of the founder. At these places tra- 
vellers of every description are permitted to lodge, on 
payment onl^' of a small fee to the khan keeper, and 
often even without that. « 

Maria. And is the traveller well supplied with food 
in them for this small fee ? 

Louisa. No ; he must, in general, expect nothing but 
bare, walls.' All the accommodations of provisions, bed, 
and fire, he must furnish or obtain for himself. 

Mr. Allen. The khan is nearly similar to what in 
Persia, and some other countries of the east, is called a 
.caravansera- 

Louisa. It appears that Mr. Maundrell had been ap- 
pointed chaplain of the English factory at Aleppo, in 
the year 1696. Soon after he had arrived at that city, 
to assume his duty thei[fl( he was invited by a party of 
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English gentlemen to aecompany them on a visit to the 
Holy Land> at the approaching feast of Eastern 1697; 
and he accepted the invitation. 

Narrative ofMAUNDRELL's Travels in the'Hofy Lani. 

^ The- gentlemen set out frpm Aleppo, fifteen id nnmher, 
on thje 26th of February ; ahd travelled in a westerly dl- 
rection. Early in the fdllowingday they reached a large 
village called Kefiein, situated in the midst of anexten* 
sive plain, which abounded in corn-fields, vineyards, and 
oKve trees. The next place they arrived at was a large 
arid filthy town called Shoipr, on the bonk of the river 
Orontes. Here they lodgedln a khan, which was so,richly 
endowed that every traveller was supplied with bread, 
broth,^ and meat, without expense. The khan was at 
this time crowded with Mahometan pilgrims, who were 
on their J9urney to Mecca, the burial-place of their 
prophet. 

Leaving Shogr the travellers proceeded stiH in a 
westerly direction. The road sometimes extended 
through cool and refreshing groves, sometimes along 
luxuriant vallies, and in other places along the brink of 
precipices. Their journey was rendered delightfiil, 
not only by thi^ frequent change of scenery, but also 
by numerous shrubs, fiowers, and aromatic herbs, which 

.filled the air with their perfume. Myrtles, oleanders, 
cyclamens, anemonies, tulips, and marigolds, were also 

• in great abundance on every side. 

A few days after this the travellers suffered much 
inconvenience fronrheavy rains, which not only drenched 
them to the skin, but considerably impeded their pro- 
gress, by causing the rivers to overflow their banks. 
On^Tliursday, the 4th of March, however, they reached 
the town of Gebilee, or Gabala, of the ancients, situated 
on the sea-coast, and at the edge of an extremely fertile 
plain. They passed a day at this place to rest and re- 
fresh themselves after their fatigues. 
They then proceeded southward along the. sea-coast. 
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add passed tltroagh Banea and ThrtMd. The latter 
town, whieii bad anciently been denommMed OrthMia, 
nr^. a place of ^at strength at the time of the Cru- 
sades ; and cdnraderabfe remafns of its castle and walb 
were still existing. The travellers passed some ancient 
burying places aad tombs; and, on the 9th of March^ 
tiiey entered the city oi Tripoli^ where they remained a 

Tripioli is situated about. half an hour's journey from 
the sea. 'The grcsater part of the city lies between two 
hiUs * aild, at the summit of the eastern pa^t of it, there 
was, ^t this time, a castle, which commanded the whole 
place. Aeros^ the valley extended k handsome and 
lotfty aqueduct, by which it was' supplied with water. 

At a little distance from Tripoli the travellers visked ' 
a convent of Christians of the Greek church, situated 
Qo a lofty mountain overlooking the sea. They arrived 
befbre the tiake 6f evening service, and noticed a cus» 
torn prevalent in this part of the world, of collecting 
th€^ coDgregation, by beatuig a kind of tune witfa.twa 
mallets, on a long pendulous plank, at the church door $ 
for bells are held in detestation by the Turks. The 
service was performed in a precipitate, and apparently 
very irreverent manner. The priest who officiated oc* 
cupied at least one-third part of his time in walking 
rottrid the alitar, and peifuming it with incense. He 
then- passed round the congregation, swinging his in- 
cense-pot backward and forward, and throwing its 
smoke j with -three successive vibrations, to every per-^ 
SOD present. Towards the conclusion of the service, a, 
small table, covered with a linen cloth, was brought 
into the bodyof tfie church. On this taUe were placed 
five cakes of bread in the form of a cross, and in the 
centra of each cake was fixed a small lighted wax taper. 
The priest read the gospel concerning our Lord feeding 
the multitude with five loaves. The bread was then 
carried out, and broken into pieces: it was again 
brought in, and every person in the congregation was 
presented widi a small bit. After this the priest ipiU 
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nounced the blessing, and the service ended. At the 
sides of the church were a kiiid of stalls, somewhat like 
those in the choirs of our cathedral churches, but with- 
out seats. In each stall were placed • crutches, for the 
monks to lean upon, as they were not permitted to sit; 
and the service was sometimes so long, that they could 
not go through the whole of it without such relief. 

Tripoli is considered to have been anciently a cluster 
of three cities, situated at the distance of about a fur- 
long from each other. Of these the first was a seat of 
the Aradii, the second of the Sidonians, and the third 
of the Tyrians. Hence it is probable that Tripoli was 
a name given at first to three distinct but adjacent 
places, built by the united interests of Tyre^ Sidofiy 
and Aradus. 

On the 15th of March the travellers leflt this place^ 
and proceeded southward along the shore. They passed 
'some sepulchres cut out of rocks in a high promontory 
that stretched to a considerable distance into the sea. 

Oil the following night they slept in their tents r but 
the weather was so tempestuous that they had great 
difficulty in preventing them from being blown away. 

A river near which their tents were pitched was called 
Ibrahim Bassa, and was no doubt that-which, in ancient 
« tiities, was famous for the idolatrous rites performed in 
lamentation of Adonis^; A heavy fall of rain which 
occurred during the time the travellers were here gave 
them an opportunity of ascertaining a circumstance, 
relative to this river, which is mentioned by Lucian, 
that at certain seasons of the year, particularly about 
the feast of Adonis, it assumed a bloody colour. This 
the heathens considered to proceed* from a kind of 
sympathy in the river for the death of Adonis, who< was 
believed to have been skua by a boar in the mountains, 
among which the stream rises. A circumstance some- 
what resembling this the travellers themselves witness- 
ed ; for the water, after the rain, was tinged of a deep 
red colour so as even to discolour the sea to a consi- 
derable distance from the shore ; but this was evidently 
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occasioned by a ivd sort of earth that had been washed 
froih the mountains by the nrin. 

They next crossed the river Lycus^ or Nah&r Kdp^ 
as it IS called by the Turks ; and soon afterwards came 
to a rocky promontory, which had a passage across it 
about two yards wide.' This passage had been cut by 
order of Antoninus, the Roman emperor. There was 
aa inscription in Latin on a particular part of the rock, 
to perpetuate the remembrance of so useful an under- 
taking. Against the sides of the rock, in various places, 
were figures cut in relief. These the travellers were 
compelled to pass without examination, in consequence 
of an approaching storm of thunder and rain. 

A little distance from Bairout they crossed a plain- 
near the sea, where tradition relates that St. George 
iboght with and* slew the dragon. In memory of thi» 
achievement it is related that a small chapel was built 
on the spot, and was dedicated to St. George; but 
this, long before the travellers were here, had been 
converted into a mosque or Mahometan place of wor- 
ship. Passing the town of Sidon, or Saide^ as it i» 
now called, they entered the precincts of the Holy 
Land. 

Of Sidon it is remarked, that although it still con« 
tinued a populous place, yet, both in extent and splen- 
dour, it was greatly inferior to what it anciently had 
been. This appeared from numerous beautiful columns, 
and other remains of antiquity which were scattered 
about the grounds on the exterior of the walls. 

On the day after the travellers left Sidon,' they ob- 
served a large column of granite lying across the higlK 
way, with a Roman inscription upon it. At the end of 
about twa hours and a half after they had passed, this* 
column, they arrived at Sarphan. This is supposed to 
have been the site of the ancient city of Sarepta, or 
Zarephathf so famous for the residence and miracles of 
the prophet Elijah. The place now consists only of- a 
few houses, situated on the top of a mountain about 
half a mile from the sea; but it is probable that the 
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chief part of the ancient city stood* hclow^t in: a spact 
between the hills and the shore. ^ 

About ten miles south of Sarphan they came to the 
ancienty. and formerly magnificent city of Tyre, seated 
on a peninsula, which projected a consideraible way 
into the sea. From a distance it had still a fine^appeair^ 
anee ; but, when the traveilei-s approached, they fiMmd 
it wholly destitute of that grandeur forwhidi, in aa^ 
cient times it was so much renowned. Oa the north 
side was a Turkish castle; but, except this, nothing 
was to be seen but ruins. There was not even a- single 
house entire ; the few inhabitants that vitfe left shel^ 
tered themselves in the vaults of the ruins, and subsisted 
chiefly by fishing. The prophecy in Ez^kiel conceriiing 
this place has been strikingly fulfilled. *' I willmakQ 
thee like the top of a rock: thou shalt be a- place to 
spread nets upon : thou shi^lt be built no more/' In 
the midst of the ruins there stood one pile higher than^ 
the rest. This was the east end of a great chnrch, pi^ 
bably the cathedral of Tyre ; for, in ^le times' of the 
early Christians, Tyre was an archiepiseo^pai see. ' 

The island of Tyre^ in its natural ^state, seems to 
have been of circular form, and not to have contained 
more than forty acres of ground. Some of the founda- 
tions of the waU that anciently encompassed it aiie- 8tilt 
left. The isthmus which connected the city to the 
shore was sandy, and nearly a mile in length. 

Leaving Tyre on the 21st of March, the travellers 
|)assed some ancient cisterns, which, according to the 
tradition of the country, liad been constroctied by 
Solomon, as part of a recompense to* Hiram, king of 
Tyre, for supplies that wer^ sent by him towotrds the 
building of the temple ; but thy were of much ' later 
date than the time of Solomon. 

The travellers arrived on the same day at Acre, a 
town situated on a plain of great extent. This ptain^ 
which is bounded towards the south by Mount Ctvtmel, 
was watered by many fine streams, and was' pleasant 
and fertile ; but ahnost wholly destitute of cultivation; 
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Acre had anciently the name of Acckoj and was one of 
the places from which, as it is recorded in the Book of 
Judges, the children of Israel were net able to eapel thit 
prifflitive inhabitants; and, having been in iiAer times 
^Dlarged by Ptolemy the First, it was called by him 
Ptolemais: The Turks gave to it the name of Aere. It 
was strongly fortified, and had been a place of frequent 
contention during Jhe wars between the Christians and 
infidels. At length, after a protracted siege, it had 
been taken by the Turks, and had ever since continued 
ia their possession. Besides a large l(han, a mosque^ 
snd a few poor cottages, the town exhibited at this time 
little more than a vast and spacioos ruin. There were 
considerable remains of the cathedral church, and of 
some other churches and convents. 

The travellers, having hired a company of Turkish 
soldiers to protect them firom tlie attacks of the Arabs, 
in their journey from this place to Jerusalem, left Acre 
on Monday the 22d of March. They proceeded along 
the bay for some distance, and then, leaving the sea- 
coast, bent their steps in an easterly direction into the 
interior of the country. At the end of about two hours 
they arrived at " that ancient river, the river Kitiunh" 
which runs along the plain of Esdraelanj and-, passing 
by Mount Carmel, falls into the sea, at a place called 
Caiffa. The plain of Esdraelon was of vast extent and 
very fertile, but uncultivated, and only served- the Arabs 
for pasturage. Shortly after this they arrived within 
i^ew of Nazareth^ and the two Mounts Tabor and 
Hermon; and they were sufficiently instructed by ex^ 
perienoe what the psalmist meant by the '* dew of 
Hermon,^' for their tents were as wet, with it as if it 
bad rained all night. 

Here they found/ themselves situated between the 
camps of two rival tribes of Arabs, and experienced no 
inconsiderable degree of alarm from being between such 
<iangerotts neighbours. They, however, paid a certain 
snm, which was imposed upon them by the chief of one 
of the tribes, and were suffered to proceed,. The next 
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day they arrived at Sebasta, (anciently. Samaria), the 
imperial city of the ten tribes, after their revolt from 
the house of David. It lost its former name in the 
time of Herod the Great, who raised it from a ruinoos 
state to be a magnificent city, and v^med it Sebasta, in 
honour of Augustus Caesar. It is situated on a hiil, and 
is surrounded by a fertile valley, and, at a distance, by 
mountains. When the travellers were here, nearly the 
whole place had been converted into gardens, and all 
the remains of its ancient magnificence ' were the ruins 
of a square piaxza, encompassed with pillars, and the 
ruin of a church, said to have been erected by Helena, 
the mother of Constantine the Great, over the place 
where St. John the Baptist was imprisoned and be* 
headed. In the body of the church the travellers were 
conducted down a stair-case into the dungeon,, where 
they were informed the inhuman transaction took place. 
The Turks held this prison in great veneration, and 
had ^ected over it a small mosque. 

The travellers next arrived at Najflosa, or KeapolUy 
the ancient Sychem, or Sj/char, as it is termed in the 
New Testament. It is situated in a narrow valley, be« 
tween Mount Gerizim on the south, and Mount Kbal 
on the north. On the former the Samantaos, whose 
chief residence was«at Sychem, had. still a small temple 
or place of worship. While Mr. Maundrell was at 
Naplosa he visited the chief priest of the Samaritans, in 
order to converse with him on some disputed points 
relative to their religious rites and customs \, and on 
some particulars illustrative of the Scripture history. 

Naplosa, when compared with its ancient state, was 
at this time a ver^ small place. Though its inhabitants 
were numerous it consisted of little more than two 
streets. 

Proceeding eastward, along a narrow valley, between 
the two mountains of Gerizim and Ebal, Mr. Maundrell 
was shewn a small mosque, which was said to have been 
erected over the sepulchre of Joseplir " in a parcel of 
ground which Jacob bought of the sons of Hsunor^^ the 
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fitber of Shecheni/' and wfaicb still went by tbe name 
of Joseph's sepulchre. 

About three quarters of an hoar afterwards Mr. 
Maundrell and his friends arrived at Syckar, near 
which was Jacob's Well, famous not only on account of 
the patriarch who constructed it, but also for the me- 
morable conference which our blessed Lbrd had there 
with the woman of Samaria, as described by St. John. 
Oyer the well there formerly stood a large church, 
erected by the empress Hejena ; but of this the foun- 
dations only remained. The well itself was covered 
with an ancient stone vault. 

From Jacob's Well the road lay southward along a 
spacious and fertile valley. The travellers rested, on 
the following night, at a khan, built on the east side of a 
laatttriant valley ; and the next day they passed through 
a mountainous, barren, and rocky comitry. ' This con** 
tiiAied to a considerable distance, and was interspersed 
IB different parts with many ancient and ruined villages. 
In the course of the day they ascended to the top of 
one of the adjacent hills; and thence had a prospect of 
Jerusalem, Rama, anciently called Giheah of Saul, 
was within view on the right ; and the plain* c^ Jericho, 
and the mountains of Gilead, were on the left. 
• - They arrived ou the same day at the walls of the 
Holy City, but were forbidden to enter, until permission 
was obtained from t^ie governor. Directions were given 
them to pass along the western wall, to the Bethlehem 
Gate. Here, at the return of the messenger who had 
been sent, they entered. Having letters of introduction 
to tlie French consul, they went to his house. He re- 
ceived and treated them. in the most geaerous and hos- 
pitable manner imaginable ; and requested them tacou-* 
sider his house as their home during the whole time 
they continued in Jerusalem. 

The next day, being 6ood Friday, Mr. Maundrell and 
his friends accompanied this. gentleman to the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, The door's were guarded by 
Turkish officers, to prevent the entrance of all persons 
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whoflidl'iiqt pay a stipulated sunii as the pi^ite of llieif 
admission, during tlie approaching fkst and festival. 
Tthis, lor'eecleaasticsy was seven cellars, and for otlaer 
persons fourteen dollars, each* 

Numerous pilgrims were assembled at the churdi on 
Good Friday. As soon 'as all had been admitted, tbe 
doors were locked; and they were not again i^cned 
till Easter Day. Mr. Maundrell and his party, wm 
thus kept in close confinement for three days. Tbii 
time they passed in viewing the ceremonies practised 
by, the pilgrims, and in visiting' and examining man^ 
sacred places. 

The church of the Holy Sepikiehre is situateof'on 
Mount Calvarf^, a tmall' emin^^nee on M^unt Msnak, 
Having been anciently appro{»riated to the executidn oi, 
malefactors, it was on that acoouht shut out from the 
walls of the city, as a polluted place. But. after it had 
attained its sacred character, ^om hzmog- h^e^ufkA 
place of sacrificie of the Redeemer of nmnkizid^ iiUb» 
came so moch' reverenced, and was resorted to mtH sd 
much devotion by att ChHstians, that it has attfactsd 
the city round it> and how stands in the midst of Jera* 
salem. For' the founding of a church here, it waislrcqiri* 
site to reduce the surface of the hill to a level' atea; 
This was- done by catting down several parts of the 
rock and elevating others; but care was taken. thfet 
those parts which were more immediately ttie scene of 
the sufferings of our blessed Lord should in no respett 
be either diminished or altered. Thus that part of 
Calvary, where the cross of Christ is said to have imk 
fixed, is left entire ; being ten or twelve yards sqimte^ 
and standing so high above the floor of ihe cbdrcb, that 
there is an ascent 16 it of twenty-one steps. And the 
holy sepulchre itself, whidi was at first a cave hewn 
into the rock under ground, is now, asit were, a giotf^ 
above ground. * ° 

The church is not quite a« hundred paces Jodf airf 
sixty wide; and yet it is so contrived as to contain^ 
within Its walls, according to the accounts that werefirefl 
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to Mr. Mauodrelly no fewer tfaan twelve or thirteen plQces» 
eadi noted for some particular action or circumstance 
relfttive to the death asd resarreetion of Christ. 1. 
The place where he was derided by the soldiers; 2. 
where the soldiers divided' his garments ;^ 3. where he 
was shut up whilst they dug a hole to sfit the foot of 
the cross in, and made preparations fbr his crucifixion ; 
4. where he was nailed to the cross ; 5. where the cross 
was erected; 6. wliere the soldier stood who pierced 
bis side; 7. where his body was anointed previously to 
Us burial; 8. where his body was deposited in the 
sqwlcfare ; 9. where the angels appeared to the women 
^er his resurrection ; 10. where Christ appeared to 
Alafy Magdalene, &c. The places, where these and 
other circttioalances relative to our blessed Lord oc- 
caried; were all distingaishedy at the time that Mr. 
Maundrell was here, by so many altars. 

In various galleries round the church, and also in 
several little buildmgs annexed to the outside, were cer- 
tain apartments for the reception of friars and pilgrims; 
ttflt m these almost every Christian nation anciently main- 
tained a smalt society of monks. When Mr. Maundrell 
was here all except four of these' societies had forsaken 
their quarters, not having been able to pay the severe 
i^nts and taxes which the Tnfks imposed upon them. 

The ceremonies, which commenced on the night of 
Good Friday, and were conducted by the Roman Ca- 
tholics, were as follow. - As soon as the evening began 
to dose, the friars and pilgrims were convened in the 
Chapel of the Appartiion (a small oratory on the north 
side of the holy sepulchre) in order to walk in proces- 
•ion round the church ; but, before they set out, one of 
the fri&rs preached a sermon in the Italian language in 
I the chapel. He began his discourse thus: " In questa 
I notte tenebrosa ;" at which words all the candles were 
^ ^t out, and the congregation remained in the dark for 
I aibouthalf an hour, till the end of the sermon. After 
I this every person present had a lighted taper pnt into 
N^\E(gei4, At the head of the procession was carried a 
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crucifix, which had upon it an image of our Lord ad 
large as the life.- The image was listened with great 
nails; it was crowned with thorns^ and besmeared with 
blood. Other crucifixes, together with various allego- 
rical representations of his sufferings^ were also cairidl^ 
ip the procession. 

The first place which was visited was that of the 
Pillar of Flagellation. Here mi appropriate hymn was 
sung; and one of the friars preached a sermon in the 
Spanish language, concerning the scourging of our Lord. 
As soon as this was concluded, they proceeded to the 
place called the Prison of Christ, where, it was said, 
he had been secured till preparation was made for bis 
crucifixion. Here likewise an hymn was sung ; and a 
friar preached a sermon in French. Frpm the prisoa . 
they went to the Altar of the Division of our Lord's 
Garments, where only an hymn was sung. They next 
advanced to the Chapel of Derision ; at which, after 
an hymn, they had a fourth sermon in French. From 
this place they ascended to Calvary, leaving their shoes 
at the bottom of the stairs. Here were two altars: ooe . 
where Christ is sqpposed to have been nailed to tlie 
cross ; and the other where the cross was erected: At 
the former of these the great ci'ucifix was laid upon the 
fioor, and a ceremony was performed resembling that 
of nailing our Lord to the cross. An hymn was then 
sung; after which one of the friars preached a senooo 
on the crucifixion. Hence they removed to the adjoin- 
ing altar, where the cross is supposed to have b^en 
erected. Here, in a hole of the rock, they set up the 
crucifix; and the father guardian, sitting in a chair 
before it, preached, 'm Italian, a sermon on the passion. 

When this sermon was ended, two friars, one of them 
personating Joseph of Arimathea, and the olher Nico- " 
demus, approached the crucifix, and, with a solemn air, 
drew out the nails, and took the apparent body from 
the cross. This was so contrived that the limbs were 
soft and flexible; and Mr. Maundrell was surprized to 
see the two friars bend down the arms, which were be- 
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fere extended, and dispose them upon the breast, vls \h 
usually done with corpses. Aft^r this ceremony, the 
body was laid in a large winding-sheet, and carried from 
Calvary to the Stone of Unction, tlie place where it is 
pretended the body of our Lord was anointed, and pre- 
pared" for burial. Here they laid down the apparent 
body, and, throwing upon it some sweet powders and 
spices, wrapped it in a winding-sheet. Durine this ccre- 
moDy an hymn was sung ; after which one of the friars 
preached, in Arabic, a funeral sermon. The figure 
was next laid in the sepulchre; the door of which was 
closed till the morning of Easter. 
And now, after so many sermons, and such numerous 
t ceremonies, it may well be imagined that the weariness 
of the congregation, as well as the late hour of the 
night, rendered it necessary that they should retire to 
rest. The next day being Saturday, and nothing ex- 
traordinary taking place, many of the pilgrims had 
leisure to have their arms marked with certain figures, 
iodtcative of their having visited the holy city. These 
figures were made by innumerable small punctures with 
needles dipped in a composition of gunpowder and ox- 
gall. In the afternoon of this day the congregation 
assembled in the area before the holy grave; where' 
the friars passed some hours in singing the lamentations 
of Jeremiah.' 

Early in the morning of Easter Sunday the sepulchre 
was opened. The semblance of mourning having been 
put off, the friars now assumed an appearance of joy. 
Mass was celebrated before the sepulchre. On this 
occasion the father guardian sat upon a throne, and 
was arrayed in episcopal robes, with a mitre on his 
head. The whole of this office being ended, the con- 
legation left the church, and Mr. Maundrell and his 
iriends went to the convent, where they dined with the 
iriars. 

After dinner they visited the most remarkable places 
oii the exterior or the city walls. They began with 
those on the north side. The first place tiiey were con- 
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dacted to was a large 'grotto on the outside of the 
Damascus gate. This they ivere told had for some 
time been the residence of the prapftet Jeremiah, and 
was the place where he wrote- his Lameotations. It 
was now a college of Dervises^- and was held io great 
veneration by the Turks and Jews, as well as h^ tte 
Christians. The next places they visited -were certam 
grottos, called the Sepulchres of the kings^ but fer^what 
reason Mr. Maundrell was unable to conjecture, it 
being certain that neither of the kings, either of Israel 
or Judah, could have been buried here, except perhaps 
Hezekia)i. But for whomsoever they might have been 
built they could not have been constructed without 
great /expense. They were six or seven in number, oae 
within another, and all cut out of a. solid rock of mar- 
ble. In each, except the first, was a stone coffin 'piieiced 
in a njch in the side. From these sepulchres Mr. 
Maundrell and his friends retnmed towards tlie city; 
and near Herod's Gate they were shewn a grotto full of 
w^ter and mire; which, they were told, was the dun- 
geon in which Jeremiah had been imprisoned by order 
ofZcdekiah. 

Miss Irwin, here terminating the account of Jeru- 
salem, proposed to conclude her narrative on the ^fal- 
lowing night. 



SIXTH EVENING, 



/ 



Conclusion of Maundrell's Travels in the Holy 

Land. 

At the usual hour the party met in the library, and 
Miss Irwin, at the request of Sir Charles, ^us pro- 
ceeded : — 

The next day, being Easter Monday, the governor of 
the city set out, according to.an annual custom, accom-' 
pauied with a guard of soldiers, to convey the pilgrims 
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from Jerusalem to tbe river Jordan* Tlie whole Bttm^ 
ber that went was about two thousand. 

They .crossed the Valley of Jehosaphai, and |)art oi 
Mount Olivets In half an hour they came to Bethany^ 
now ouly a small village. Here they were shown a 
sefMildure, supposed to have been that froni which 
Lassanis was raised by our Lord from the dead. About - 
a stone's east frpm this plaee tbe guides directed the - 
attention of tbe pilgrims to a spot* oo which, they 
said, the habitation of Mary Magdaieue had been si- 
tuated. 

A^ter they had proceeded some hours, they came to a 
rocky, barien, and mountainous desert, into which^ as 
they were told, our Saviour was led to be tempted by 
the devil. From the top of an adjacent, hill the tra- 
vellers had a delightful prospect of tlie mountains of 
Arabia, of the Dead Sea, and the Plain of Jericho* 
They descended into the latter; and, m the evening, 
arrived at Jericho^ at this time a dirty and insignificant 
village, inhabited by Arabs.. Here they were shown 
the place where it was believed the house of Zaxu:heus 
formerly stood. , They encamped near Jericho^ and 
there. took up their abode for the jiight. 

£arly in the following morning they set out for the 
river Jordan ; and arrived at its western bank in about 
two hours. The adjacent plain was so barren as to 
produce only a kind of samphire, and other similar 
plants. In many places of the road, where puddles of 
water had 8too4» there was an incrustation of salt upon 
the ground.. About a' furlong off the river they were 
shown the remains of a convent, dedicated to St. John, 
in memory of his baptising our blessed Lord. 

The river was here so insiguificant, and its banks - 
were so beset with bushes and \trees, that no water 
could be ^een till these had been passed. No sooner 
had the ^travellers arrived at the water, and dismounted 
from their mules, than they were alarmed by tbe appear- 
ance o£ some troops of Arabs on the opposite side, 
l^ese fiied at the pilgrims, but from, too great a dis-- 
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tance to do them any injaiy. Consideral^le aiarai) liow* 
. ever, sv^s excited, but this was soon over, as the Arabs 
made no further attack. The pilgrims then proceeded 
to occupy themselves each in the way that best suited hts 
inclination. Some stripped and bathed in the river; 
others cut branches from the trees ; and every one was 
employed in preparing, to take away with him some 
memorial of this famous stream. The water was very 
turbid, though the current was so rapid that no one 
could swim against it. The width of the river at this 
place was supposed to be about twenty yards. - 

As they were not far distant from the Dead Sea, Mr. 
Maundreliand his friends, with several of the pilgrims, 
expressed a desire to go thither. They applied for 
permission to the governor, their commander in chief; 
and he not only granted this permission, but appointed 
a guard to protect them. 

The Dead Sea is enclosed, on the east and west, by 
high mountains; on the north it is bounded by the 
plain of Jericho ; and towards the south it is open, and 
extends beyond the reach of the eye. It is said to be 
more than seventy miles long, and to be eighteen or 
twenty miles broad. 

On the shore of this lake was found a kind of mineral 
substance, which looked like black pebbles. These, on 
being held in a flame, readily took fire, and: yielded a 
smoke of intolerable stench. They had the singular 
property of losing only their weight and not their bulk 
by burning. The hills in the vicinity of the lake were 
said to abound in these sulphureous or bitunnnous 
stones. Mr. Maundrell saw pieces of them which were 
two feet square, and which had been ^sed as building 
stones. They were carved in relief, and were as highly 
polished as black marble. 

Mr. Maundrell remarks,, that it was generally be^ 
lieved that the water of this sea was of so deadly a 
nature that no bird could fly over it without perishing, 
and that no fish, nor any other animals could live in it 
This notion, however, was evidently fabulous, for be 
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law nau^y liirds fly o^er and about tiie sea, witfaont 
Aiffi^riag any apparent incoovenience ; and he saw, 
i^nong the pebbles on the shore, the shells of animals 
somewhat resemblhig oysters, which had been cast up 
by the waves. This sea is ikmous for havine bitumeD, 
a kind <^ mineral pitch, floating on its snrmce. Mr. 
Maandrell did not observe any at the phce where he 
was, but he says that it was gathered near the raountaiua^ 
tm both sides of the sea, in great plenty. 

The water of the Dead Sea was very dear, but was 
extremely salt, bitter, and nauseous to the taste. On 
the west side of it was a small promontory, near which, 
as the guides informed the travellers, ..the monument 
^, Lot's Wife had formerly stood: they even asserted 
that part of it was still visible. 

At half-past two in the morning of the 31st of March 
the party set out on their return to Jerusalem. They 
arrived on. the same day at the walls, but did not enter 
the city, as they proposed first to visit the town of 
BetUekem^ distant eight or nine miles towards the 
south. With this intention they passed along the Valley 
vf Jehosaphat* Beyond this the road passed through the 
Valleif of Rephaim, famous as the scene of David's 
victories over the Philistines, in their journey they 
were shown the place. w&ere stood the house of the 
v^erable old prophet Simeon ; . a wdl near which the 
star was believed to h^te first appeared to the Eastern 
Magi ; and thcplace where Rachel was buried, as men- 
tbned in the fifteenth chapter of the Book of Genesis. 

On the arrival of Mr. Maundjell and his friends at 
Bethlehem, they made the tour of all the curiosities of 
that place and. neighbourhood. Among others they 
were shown the place, now converted into a chapel, 
where it was believed our blessed Lord was born. The 
guides even pretended to exhibit the manger in which 
he lay. They also pointed out the chapel of Joseph, 
hb supposed &ther; and, at the distance of about nve 
oiiies south of the village, they conducted the travellers 
to the remains of the famous ibuntains, pools, and gar^^ 
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dens^ which had been the ooDtrmoce aad del^ht of 
King Solomoa The pools were three iu aumher, 4if 
jqmarangular shape, each from un hundred aad skty 
to two imndred and twenty feet in length. <3ose h^ 
Ae pook was a ple^ant castle of nodeni stnictiiie. 
from this place the guides led the travellers back to 
Bethlehem, and, on the road, pointed out to them the 
l^ee where it was believed the shepherds ^ere wi^eh- 
mg their flocks, when they reeeived the glad tidings^^f 
the birth of Christ 

On thdir retura from Bethlehem to Jerusalem they 
procecded/by a diffident route, for the purpose of vkit- 
-ittg the Wildernms of St. John. This had tfaeoiameof 
wilderness, irora its bemg ro^y and mountainous^ bat 
it was well cultivated, and produced an abundance 4>f 
com, as well as of vines and olive trees. After about 
an hour^s journey in this wilderness they «ame tea cave 
and fountain, where, according to the report of the 
guides^ the Baptist exarciaed those austerities whic|] are 
related 4>f him in the third chapter of St. Matthew's 
gospel. From this piace they directed their course to- 
ward the Convent of St» Jokn^ distant about a league 
eastward; and, in their way, they passed along th<^ 
Valley of JElah, where David slew \he giant that had 
defied the an&y of Israd. The eonvent is supposed to. 
have been built at the {daee where St. John was bom. 

At the return of the pilgrims to Jeruaalem, they were 
invited into the principal convent there to have their 
feet washed. This operation wa» performed by the Either 
guardian himself. During the ceremony the whole 
society of the convent stood around, singing, Latin 
hymns ; and as soon as the feet of each pilgrim were 
washed, all the friars came in succession 4ind kissed 
them. 

On the 5th of April Mr. Maundrell and his friends 
were shown some of the curiosities of the holy city, which 
they had not before visited ; but many of these appear 
to have had no other authority for their existence than 
a very uncertain tradition. The first remarbible place 
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they^ine to, tbc^ were told wasthe praea fifoa whioli 
A. reter was ddnrered by the angel, as mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles. It was close to the ohnich 
ef the s^ulehre, and still served as a prison. About a 
Ivloag n^oni this place they were shown a churchy said 
to have been bailt oti the spot where the h&use of Zebu 
4u formerly stood. Hie object next pointed out to 
tben was the place where, according to tradition, the 
trsa frate had stood which opened to St. Peter of its own 
acoQ^. A few steps further was a smaH church, beliefed 
to faa?e been built on the site of the k4nue of St» Mmrk^ 
The Syrians, who had this phice in their custody, pre- 
tended to shew the very^ window at which the damsel 
Rhoda looked out when St. Peter knocked at the door. 
They also showed a little stone f<Mit, which, they said» 
iiad been used by the apostles themselves in baptizing. 
About a hundred and fifty paces further, in the same 
street, was a place where it was believed the home oj 
St Thomas bad stood : a church was subsequently buUt 
there, but it bad afterwards been converted into a 
mosque. The travellers next visited the Armenian 
convent : this comprised a large and delightful space of 
ground, which occupied all that part of Mount Siam 
(hat was within the walls of the city. The church was 
built over the place where, it was tielieved, James, the 
bn^er of John, vras beheaded ; as is m^itioned in the 
twelfth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. In a small 
chapel on the north side of the church they were shown 
what was said to have been the place of his decollation. 
1q this church were two altars decorated with extraordi- 
ttiry splendour, adorned with rich mitres, embroidered 
eopes, crosses of silver and gold, crowns, chalices, and 
other church utensils without number. In the middle 
of the church was a pulpit, beautifully inlai<l with tor-* 
toise-shell and mother-of pearl ; and, in a kind of anti- 
cbapel to this church, there were three large and rough 
stones, one of which was said to have been that on 
which Moses cast the two tables, when he broke them in 
indignation at the idolatry of the Israelites i another 
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was believed to have b^n brought from the place of 
our Lord's baptism, ami the third from that of fab 
transfiguration. 

, Near the Gate of Sion Mr. Maundrell was shewn a 
small chapel al^o belonging to the Armenians, and built 
on the place where thehause of Caiaphas had anciently 
stood. Here, under the altar, a stone was pointed out 
to his notice, as that which had been laid to secure the 
door of our Saviour's sepulchre. He was told that it 
had been a long time kept in the church of the sepul- 
chre, but that the Armenians had stolen it and conveyed 
it hither. He next saw a little cell, sa^id to have been 
0ur Lord's prison till the morning when he was carried 
before Pilate ; and also the place where Peter was ter- 
rified into a denial of his master. 

Entering the city by the gate of Sion, Mr. Maundrell, 
with his mends, turned towards the rights and were 
conducted into a garden at the foot of Mount Moriah* 
Here they were shown several large vaults, which ex- 
tetided at least fifty yards under ground. They were 
built in two aisles, were arched, and supported by tall 
columns, each formed out of a single stone, and two 
^ards in diameter. These vaults, as Mr. Maundrell 
imagined, had been formed for the purpose of enlargii^ 
the area of the temple*' They next passed the beauti- 
ful Gate of the Temple, but the jealousy of the Turks 
would not permit them to examine it. • 

In an excursion on Tuesday, the 6th of April, Mr. 
Maundrell passed out at the Bethlehem Gate; and, at 
the distance of about four hundred yards, came to what 
was called Bathsheba's Pool. This was situated at the 
foot of Molint Sion, and was believed by some persons ' 
to have been the same in which Bathsheba was ob- 
served by David from the walls of his palace. At a 
little distance from the pool begins the valley of Hiti- 
nom. On the west side of the valley is the place anci^ 
ently denominated the Potter's Field, and afterwards 
called the Fieldof Blood, from its having been purchased 
with the pieces of silver that were the price of the blood 
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of Christ. When Mr. Maundrell was here this iBeld 
was called by the Christians Campo Saneto, It was a 
small plot of ground, about thirty yards long and fifty 
yards, wide, one half of whi(;h was occupied by a square 
building that was used as a chamel house. A uttle 
'way^from the Campo SanctO Mr. Maundrell was shown 
an intricate cavern, consisting of several rooms, one with* 
in another, in which the apostles are said to have hidden 
th«nselves when they forsook their master and fled. 

llie Falley ofJehosaphat extends across the eiid of 
the valley of Hinnom, and contains the Brook Cedron, 
and the Pool of Siioam. The latter, after the time of 
the apostles, was dignified by having a cbupch built 
over it ; but when Mr. Maundrell was there a tanner 
dressed his hides in it. In the vallev of Jehosaphat 
the travellers visited a place called the Sepukhre of 
the Blessed Virgin, It had a descent of forty* seven 
steps. On the right, as they went down, they were 
shown what were called the Sepulchres of St. Anna, the 
mother, and of Joseph, the husband of tne Holy Virgin. 

On their return home, as they ascended the hill to* 
wards the city, thev were shown a broad stoiie^ on 
which they were told St. Stephen had sufiered martyr** 
dom. They afterwards passed through a gate called 
St. Stephen's Gate, from its vicinity to the place of his 
murder; and thence returned to their lodgins. 

On the •ensuing morning, Wednesday, the 7th of 
April, passing through St. Stephen's gate, and crossing 
the YaUey of Jehosaphat, the travellers proceeded to- 
wards the Mount of Olives. About two-thirds of the 
distance up the hill, they were shown certain caverns 
cut> with intricate windings, under the ground. These 
were called the Sepulchres of the Prophets, Still higher, 
the place was pointed out to them from which our 
Lord wras believed to have uttered his prediction con- 
•cernii^ the final destruction of Jerusalem ; and, at the 
top of the ' hilty the place of his ascension. A large 
Church was built in memory of that glorious triumph ; 
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but all that remained of it, when Mr. MaundrHl aiK^ 
his friends were here, was ao octagonal cupola, aboul 
^ght yards in diameter, built, as it was belieyed» on 
the spot where the last footsteps of the Son of God on 
earth were set. The guides pointed out a hard stone, 
on which they pretended the print or impressed mark 
of one of his feet was still Yisible. 

About a quarter of a mile northward of this place is 
the highest part of the Mount of Olites. On this was 
andeotly erected a high tower, in memory of the vppi- 
rition of the two angels tathe apostles, af^r our blessed 
Lord's Ascensioik 

The trareUers descended from the mountain hy an- 
other road, and about midway to the bottom were 
shown the place where it was believed Christ beheld 
the citjr and wept over it. Abo«t twenty yards lower 
than this the guides pointed out to them the Gardm 
if Oethaetnane. It was a level plot of ground lyine 
between the foot of the Mount of Olives, and the brook 
Cedron. The ground was at this time {Wanted with 
olive trees, some of which were so old tfaat many per- 
sons believ«d tkey had »tood there Ur our Saviour's 
lime. At the upper comer of the garden was a flat 
tod naked ledge of f ock^ on which, as jt was stated^ 
the Apostles Peter, James, and John, fell asleep during 
the agony of our Lotd ; and afewpaces thence a grotto^ 
where, according to the aessertioa of the guides, our 
I/tfd underwent that bitter part of his passion* Leaf* 
ing the garden, the travellers crossed the brook C^roa 
dose by the place of the reputed Sepulchre of the 
Virgin^ Mary; and, entermg at St. Siephen's-Gate, re* 
turned once more to their lodgings. 

On the Ibllowing morning they went to the spot where 
the Palace of Pilate was said to have been situated* 
It was not for from St. Stephen's gate, and on the north 
side <^ the area of the temple. At this time it was oc- 
cupied by an ordinary Turkish house, from the terrace 
of which the travellers had a view of the place wliere 
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tlie Tew^k had stood. Tbis, Mr. MaundreU says, was 
the only good prospect which be had of it, as, m con* 
sequence of tne Turks also esteeming it sacred, no 
Christian is permitted to enter it, under pain of death. 
A more apfHropriate area than tiiis, for so magnificent 
an edifice, coiikl not, he observes, have been any where 
found. It was on tbe top of Mount Moriah, opposite 
to the Mount of Olives, and separated from that 
Bwimt bj the valley of Jehosa|^at ; and was considered 
by Mr. Maundxell to be about hve hundred yards ia 
length, and three hundred and thirty in breadth. He 
says that there were still left marks of the ereat labouf 
tl»t it cost to cut away the rock and levefso spaeioua 
an area. In the middle of the area was a TurkiA 
mosque of octagonal shape ; this is supposed to have 
been erected on the very spot where andently stood the 
Holy of Holies of the temple* 

On Friday, the 9th oi April, Mr. Maundrell and his 
fiiends went to view the Pool of Bethesda.- He de- 
scribes it to have been an hundred aud twentv paces 
hmg, and forty paces broad, and at least eight feet 
decf>; but to have been at that time void of water. 
Th» pool is contiguous on one side to St. Stephen^s 
gate^ and <ni another to the area of the temple. At its 
west faoA were the remains of three arched. In the 
i^moon the travellers went to see Mammt Gihon, and 
the pool of that nsune. These were about a quartet 
of a mile west of the Bethlehem gate. The pool was 
about an hundred and six paces long, and sixty-seveii 
Wead; was lined with wsdl and plastered, and was 
well supplied with water. 

Haying now visited nesurly every place of celebrity^ 
both within and without the city, Mr. Maundrell and 
his friends left it on the 15th of April. Under the pro-, 
tection of a guard, which was about to proceed to 
Tripoli, they set out, and the same day arrived at a 
khsm called Khan Leban, where the guard left them. 
In their progress they had observed the country people 
ploughing with oxen in the fields, preparatory to these 
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being sown with cotton. Afterward, passtn^^ "N^pVsm 
and SatnariUy and crossing the Piain of EsdraeUm, 
they proceeded towards Nazareth. 

This they ^ found Jiu inconsiderable Yillage, situated 
in a hollow, on the top of a high hill. They were re- 
ceiyed and lodged at a convent occupied byseved or 
eight monks, and said to have been built over tbe place 
of the Annunciation. In tlie afternoon thev visited the 
sanctuary of the church, related to have been tbe place 
where the Virgin received that joyful message of the 
angel, '^ Hail ! thou art highly iavouredV' 3sc. After 
this they went to see what was called the house of 
Joseph, and the s3rnagogue where our blessed Lord 
preached the sermon (mentioned in the fourth chapter 
of the Gospel of St. Luke), by which he so much exas- 
perated his countrymen. Each of these places was 
anciently dignified with a church, built by the Empress 
Helena ; but they were both at this time in ruins. 
, On the following day, the 19th of April, the travellers 
visited Meunt Tabor, This mount stands b^ itself in 
the plain of Esdraelon, and has been considered bf 
some writers as the place of our blessed Lord's TransD- 
guration. After a very laborious ascent, whieli occu- 
pied nearly an hour, they reached the summit.' Here 
they found a level area of oval form, about a quarter of 
a mile in length, and half as much in breadth, where 
. the ground was extremely fertile and luxuriant. This 
area )vas anciently surrounded with walls, and was at 
this time inclosed with trees on all parts, except to- 
wards the south. There were upon it three coiitiguons 
grottos, which were supposed to have represented the 
three tabernacles which St. Peter, in the astonishment 
that possessed him at the glor^ of the transfiguration, 
proposed to erect! 

. From the summit of Mount Tabor Mr. Maundreli 
had one of the most extensive, interesting, and de^ 
lightful views that can be imagined. On the nozlfa- 
west, at a great distance, was seen the Mediterranean ; 
immediately around were the beautiful plains of £s« 
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diaelQii and G«lilee« which presented to the vtew m^y 
6kice» memorable for the resort and the miracles of our 
bles»»i Lord : along the valley ran- the river Kishon : 
a few leagues towards the east was seen Mount Her" 
men; at the foot of which was seated Nain, famous 
for having been the place where our Lord raised the 
widow's son to life ; and Endar, the place where dwe|t 
the witch consulted by Saul: somewhat southwaid 
were seen the high Mountains of Gilboah, fatal to Saul 
and his sons : due east the travellers were shown the 
^« of Tiherias: a few points toward the north ap-^ 
peered a sffiall elevated ground, which the guides called 
the Mount of Beatitudes; and from which, Recording 
to the tcadition of the country, our blessed Saviour de« 
livered his sermon, which is recited in the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh chapters of St. Matthew. 

Having seen all that was deserving of notice on 
Mount /Tabor, the travellers returned to Nazareth ; 
and, on. the following day, directed their course towards 
Acre, In their way they passed within view of Cana 
^ Galilee, the place where our Lord commenced his 
miracles. * 

From Acre they returned to Sidon^ and thence, pro- 
ceeded due east towards Damascus, distant about three 
days' journey. In their way they passed Mount Ltba- 
»us ; and, on the third day after their departure from 
Sidon, arrived at the brink of a lofty precipice, whence 
tbey had a view of Damascus. Mr. Maundrell says, 
that no place can promise the distant beholder greater 
voluptuousness than this. It is situated in an extensive 
and level plain, which appeared to be about two miles 
in length ; and it was thicj^ly set with mosques and 
steeples, the usual ornaments of Turkish cities, and 
was surrounded with gardens, which extended, accord- 
ing to common estimation, through a circuit of thirty 
miles. It thus appeared like a noble city built in the 
midst of a vast wood. The whole country was well 
watered by the river ^ami^^, which ran close by the 
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city. Respecting Abana and Pharpar, riTere of Ho- 
maBcns, mentioned in the fifth chapter of the Secend 
Book of Kings, Mr. Maundrell savs, that be conkl not 
discover any traces whatever of their names ; but that 
it is evident they must have been two branches of die 
Barrady; though, in the lapse of many ages^ &eir 
courses may have been much changed. 

When the fravellers had descended into the- plan}, 
they were met by an officer, from a convent in the city, 
who had been sent to con<juct them thither. In pass- 
ing the gardens/ Mr. Maundrell reniarkedy that the 
walls were constructed in a very singular manner: that 
they were built of great pieces of earth, each two vards 
long, and somewhat more than a yard broad, ano half 
a yard thick. These were made in the shape of bricks, 
which had been hardened by the sun. Two rows of 
them placed edgeways upon one another, made a cheap, 
and, in this country, a very durable wall. 

The streets of Damascus, Mr. Maundrell says^ were 
very narrow ; and the houses were built chiefly of sun- 
burnt brick, daubed over in a coarse manner. From 
this circumstance, and the filthy state of the streets, the 
whole place, after violent rain, was almost like a quag- 
mire. In these respects the travellers found Damascus 
a very different place from what they had expected, 
after their beautiful view of it from a distance. Not- 
withstanding this, the gates and doors of many of the 
houses were adorned with marble portals, carved and 
inlaid with great beauty and variety. Several of the 
houses were very beautifully fitted up ; and their courts 
and apartments were, in various instances, extremely 
fine. The three gates of the city were extremely large, 
and covered with brass, impressed in every part with 
Arabic characters. In the church of St. John the 
Baptist, which at this time was a mosque, it was pre- 
tended that the head of St. John was still kept. The 
' castle of Damascus was about a quarter of a mile distant 
from this church. The travellers were only permitted 
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to look in at the gate. They there saw a collection of 
ancient arms and annour, the spoils of the Christians in 
iormer times. 

Among other curiosities in Damascus Mr. Maundreil 
was shown a small grotto^ or cellar, remarkable for hav- 
ing in it a Christian ahar and a Turkish place for prayer, 
situated nearer to each other than well agreed with the 
jiature of their different religion. These, as he was told, 
were on the spot where anciently stood the house of 
Ananiasy the restorer of sight to St. Paul. He was also 
shtfwu the gate of the city at which St Paul was be- 
lieyed to have been let down in a basket, as mentioned 
in the ninth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. 

On the following day the travellers went to see the 
street called Stra^ht, (Acts, ch. ix.) This was about 
half a mile in length, and extremely narrow. Here 
tbey were shown the place where stood the house of 
Judas, with whom St. Paul lodged ; and in the house an 
old tomb, said to have been thatof Ananias. The Turks 
had a reverence for this tomb, and maintained a lamp 
always burning over it. In the afternoon of this day 
they left Damascus, and directed their course towards 
Tripoli, intending to visit in their way the ruins of Bal- 
beck. On the ensuing day they arrived at Balbecky 
and pitched their tents about half 'a mile eastward of 
that town. Having obtained, as Christians, the requi- 
site license from the governor to visit the place, they 
entered it for the purpose chiefly of examining the 
nsagnificent remains of a temple which were still exist- 
ing there. 

On the 7th of May they again arrived at Tripoli, 
and four days afterwards returned to Aleppo, after an 
. absence, in the whole, of about ten weeks. 

Mr, Allen. At the close of this account of the Holy 
Land, it is requisite to make a few observations, in conse- 
quence of some remarks which have been made by a mo- 
dern traveller through that important part of the globe* 
^r. Clarke^ the gentleman to whom 1 allude, has, in a 
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few respects dissented from the gienerally received opi- 
nions concerning places which he saw ; and, in para<< 
ciilar, he asserts, that the tomb of our Saviour does not 
appear to him to have been on the spot which is usually .| 
assigned to it. 

Lady Irwin. I have attentively read his book, and I 
must confess tbat I feel inclined to . accord with Dr. 
Clarke in this opinion. From the accounts that are 
given by Mr. Maundrell and other preceding travellers, it 
would appear to have been believed that the tomb and 
the cross of Jesus Christ were nearly on the same spot 
Now this seems improbable ; and we have reason to sus- 
pect that when the monks of Jerusalem pretend to show 
both Calvary and the Sepulchre within the same nar- 
row precinct, they must be in error with respect, at 
least, to one* ~ , ^ 

Mr^ Allen. If your ladyship will refer to the Gospel 
of St. John, you will find it stated, that, in the place 
where Christ was crucified, ** there was a garden, and 
in the garden a new sepulchre, wherein was never man 
yet laid.'' The distance betwixt the tomb and the 
cross could not, therefore, have been very great. Bur,, 
if there had been any error concerning either, the pro- 
bability seems that the place of the cross, add not of 
the tomb, might have been mistaken. 

Louisa^ What are the reasons that Dr. Clarke has 
alleged for his incredulity respecting the situation of 
the sepulchre ] 

. Lady Irwin, He says that the tomb of our Saviour is 
described to have been in a garden beyond the walls of 
Jerusalem; and that the structure, which at present 
bjears this name, is in the heart of tlie city. ' Further^ 
that the original sepulchre was undoubtedly a cave, 
whilst the present is an insulated pile, either construct- 
ed or cased with marble. 

Mrj Allen. Both these reasons are unsatisfactory^ 
There can be no doubt, from the most authentic evi- 
dence, that the ancient limits of the city excluded 
the present sepulchre. And that this sepulc^rcj, de- 
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' £ieed and altered as it is, may be really *' the place 
where the Lord lay/' is, at least, probable from the fol- 
lowing circumstances : — At the distance of about forty 
yards ftom it, the natural rock is Tisible ; and, in the 
place which the priests call Calvary, it is at least as 
high as the top of the rock itself* The rock then may 
have extended as idjt as the present entrance, though 
the entrance itself has been hewn into form, and cased 
withmarUe. Maundrell says of it, that, although it 
was originally '^ a cave hewn into the rock under ground, 
it is at present, as it were, a grotto above ground." 
Now the well known irregularity in shape of the 
place here alluded to; the singular difference which is 
observable between its external and internal plan; the 
gieat thickness of its walls, so needless, if they were 
throughout of masonry, all favour this opinion. But 
an irresistible^vidence of the present tomb having been 
originally hewn out of a rock was afforded a few yes^-s 
ago. The church was burnt down ; and it is stated, 
tlHit '^the rock-built sepulchre of the Messiah, beiug of ' 
all others the least liable to injury, has remained in 
spite of the devouring element." 

Louisa, But where does Dr. Clarke describe the 
holy sepulchre to have been 1 

Lady Irwin. Among some catacombs in the side of 
a hill facing Mount Sion. These, he says, were a series 
of subterraneous chambers hewn out of the rock ; and 
each containing one or more repositories for the dead. 

, The entrances were very low, and grooved round for the 
reception of immense stones, once squared for the pur- 
pose of closing them. " One of these chambers," says Dr. 
Clarke, ** appears to have been constructed for the in- 
terment of a single individual/' This, as he conjectured, 
was the sepulchre of Joseph of Aremathea ; and conse- 
quently the tomb of Jesus Christ. But, from the cir- 
cumstances mentioned by Mr. Allen, I must confess it 
<ioes not seem improbable that the ancient opinion 
"»y be correct. 
' L(nki$a. Mr. Allen has spoken of the church of the 
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holy sepulchre having lately been burnt; are the pard* 
culars of the conflagration known 1 

Mr. Allen. They are. On the lllh of October, 
1808^ the Franciscans had, a» usual, performed the 
divine service for the night, and retired to their cells in 
the ch.urch, when they heard a very uncommon noise* 
They immediately hastened to the spot, and discovered 
the wooden cells of the Armenians, situated over the 
columns of the gallery, to be in flames. Thence tfa^ 
flames descended upon the choir of the Greeks, and 
thence to the floor of the church. The fire now as- 
sumed a most awful appearance, and threatened the 
elevated wooden cupola of the church with immediate 
destruction. The Franciscans used their utmost exertions 
to arrest the progress of the flames ; but they were too 
few in number : they also wanted the necessary imple- 
ments for that purpose. Some of them, therefore^ 
clambered by ^ne of the windows into a Turkish house 
that. was near to give the alarm. 

Louisa. Will you permit me to ask why they had to 
clamber to the windows to give the alarm ? why they 
did not go out at the doorl 

Mr. Allen. Because the gates of the church were 
every nighMocked upon them^ and the keys were taken 
away by the Turks. With some difficulty the Fran- 
ciscans succeeded in alarming the ecclesiastics of the 
adjacent church of St. Salvator; and in acquainting 
them, as well as the police of the city, with what had 
happened. The dames, by this time, had reached the 
'cupola. As soon as Ihe alarm was given, the whole of 
the Roman Catholic youth of jthe city rushed to their 
assistance, and exerted themselves with the greatest 
zeal and intrepidity, but it was impossible to stop the 
progress of the flames. Between five and six o'clock 
m the ensuing morning, the burning cupola, v/ith all 
the melting and boiling lead that covered it, fell In; 
and thereby gave this extensive building the awful ap- 
pearance of a tremendous smelting house. The ex*« 
cessive heat which proceeded from this immense mass 
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of liqmd hte, cansad sot only die matUe eoHuiinSf 
wiiieh supported the gaHery, to berst^ but likewise die 
aarble floor of the church, tof^ther with the pilasters^ 
nd figures in bas-relief that decorated the chapel of 
die holy sepulchre. Shortly afterivards the massive 
eohmms that supported the gallery fell down, together 
with the whole of the walls. Hawily no lives were 
tMt ; and a few persons only were hurt, or scorched by 
tke fire. The flames were gradually subdued, after 
great exertionSi and flnaUy ceased about nine o'clock in 
the mommg. 

Louisa, But, sir, what occurred to the chapel con- 
tatiiing the holy sepulchre 1 was that destroyed also? 

Mr, Alien, No. It is a remarkable circumstance, 
that, although the Are damaged the door which sepa- 
rated it from the church, yet the chapel itself suffered, 
in the interior, no injnry. Soon after the Are was ex-^ 
tiaguished, it was found that even the silk hangings 
with which the chapel had been decorated, and a paint- 
ing representing the Resurrection, which was placed 
over the altar of the sepulchre, were uninjured. 

Lady Irwin. Is this fire supposed to have been ac- 
cidental 1 

Mr. Allen, I believe not* Well informed persons 
state, that it was occasioned by the Armenians ; who, 
by this means, sought to gain possession of the whole 
edifice, which had previously been partitioned into 
chapels belonging to the various sects of Christians re^ 
sident in Jerusalem. 

Sir Charles. It is said that the church of the holy 
Sepukhre was built by Helena, the mother of the Em- 
peror Constantine, about the year of our Lord 324. 
If, therefore, at that period, the situation of the tomb 
of Jesus Christ had been correctly ascertained, there 
can be no doubt respecting it at the present day, as the 
chareh, repaired from time to time, continued to exist 
ontil its late destruction by fire. 

Mr, Allen, In as few words as I am able I will en- 
deavour to state the evidences that existed relative to 
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it, down ta the time of which you h^v^spokep.' :!* tliiob 
no one will deny, ttmt, until the final destruction of 
Jerusalem^ in the year 118, by the.En^ror Adi^oi^ 
there must have existed in that city numerous persons 
who revered the place where the body of the Saviour 
had been deposited; and who must have, had the spilt 
pointed out to them even by their own parents, wlio 
had been witnesses of his 'death. From this period to 
th^ time when Constantiue and his mother- Helena, 
having been converted to Chiistianityt made a jouroey 
to the Holy Laud> it was little more than two hundred 
years. In the mean time tbebeatfaeus had polluted the 
holy places in so studied a manner, as even to fix and 
mark the localities of the scene. St. Jerome, who flou- 
rished shortly aftef the time of Constantine, informs us> 
that they erected a statue of Jupiter on the site of the 
place of the Resurrection, and a statue of VeuuQ on 
Mount Calvary. These are expressly stated to have 
been thrown down by Helena at the tin^ she erected ^ 
the church. But even, without this evidence, it can- 
not be imagined th^t, in so short >a space as two hun- 
dred years, during which the Gospel was making rapid 
progress throughout the whole civilized world, all direct 
evidence, both written and oral, respecting these places, 
should have been lost. The Death and Resurrection of 
our Saviour, were events of too extraordinary and of 
too important a description for the places where they 
occured to have been so soon forgotten, even by those 
who were enemies of our holy religion. Hence we 
may conclude, that when Helena erected the particular 
church of which we have spoken, she had very satisfac- 
tory evidence to convince her where the place was in 
which " the Lprd had lain." 

Sir Charles, ^Notwithstanding Dr. darkens objectk)ns 
on the points alluded to -, and although he asserts tbat^ 
under the name of Christianity, every degrading supersti- 
tion, and profane rite, equally remote from the enlighten- 
ed tenets of the Gospel, and the dignity of human nature, 
Qre professed and tolerated in the Holy Land:, that, in 
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piaoe <^the pore Gospel of Christ, tliere is now only to 
be found, among the Christians resident there, a series of 
legendary Iraditions, mingled with remains of Judaism ; 
y^ he says, with the Sacred Scriptures as his guide 
through this interesting territory, the delight that was 
afibrded by the internal evidences of truth, in every in- ^ 
stance where their fidelity of description was provecl by 
a comparison with existing documents, surpassed even 
all that he had anticipated. Such extraordinary in- 
stances of coincidence, even with the customs oi the 
country as they are now exhibited, and so many won- 
derful examples of illustration afibrded by contrasting 
the simple narrative with the appearances which were 
presented, made him, he says, only regret the shortness 
of the time dorhig which he could continue in the 
country, and the limited sphere of his abilities for the 
ooai|jarison. 



SEVENTH EVENING. 

Edmund* I have prepared, for the present evening, 
anarmtive of a journey from Petersburgh to the capital 
of Persia ; and, for to-morrow, an account of a journey 
from Petersburgh to the capital of China. The author 
of these travels' was John Bell, who* describes him- 
self of Antermony, in Scotland ; but I have not been 
Me to -discover any other particulars relative to his 
life than a . few notes which are inserted in his own 
publication. From these it seems, that, at a very early 
period, Mr. Bell had entertained an anxious desire to 
visit foreign countries. To enable him to gratify this 
desire recommendatory letters were obtained for him to 
the c^ief physician, and privy councelior of the Czar, 
Peter the First ; and be sailed from London for Peters- 
burgh in' the month of July, 1714. He had previously 
stadied physic; and, on his fi^rrival iu that city, his 
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knowledge of medicine aad surgery proved of ittipoftml 
fleryice to him ; for, on the fitting out of an embassy 
from the court of St. Petersburg!! to that of Ispahan, 
he was recommended as a fit person to accompany it. 

Connected with this expedition, besides the penoos 
in official situations, there were a band of music, car-; 
penters, smiths, tailors, footmen, and others, amount- 
ing, in the whole, to more than an hundred men, besidies 
a troop of twenty-five dragoons to escort thens fron 
Astrachan to Ispahan. 

Narrative o/" Bell's Jaurntg/rom Ptfersburgk to 

Ispahan. 

The ambassador and his suite set oat from Petershiirgb 
on the 15th of July, 171&. The adjacent coaatry was 
nearly covered with wood ; but towards the sooth it 
was pleasantly interspersed with houses, com-fieldsy 
and meadows. The woodsi, at some distance _ from 
Petersburgh, abounded in wild animals^ particularly in 
hares, deer, bears, and wolves; and the hitter were so 
bold and ferocious, that one of them in the night ^car- 
ried off a dog close to a man*s foot, as he was crossing 
the river Neva on the ice. 

The travellers followed the banks of this river, txam^ 
ing their horses loose to grace in the night, add 
themselves sleeping in their waggons. They proceeded - 
onward till they came to the Volkova. Here they Idft 
their horses, and placing the waggons and other oar«4 
riages in barges, were rowed up the river. The banks 
were pleasingly diversified with villages and cora-fieMs, 
intermixed with woods. 

Four days after the commencement of their journey 
they arrived at Novgorod, a town containing maiiy 
well-built churches, and several monasteries. From 
this place they went to Valdai, and thence to VMnei 
Voloiehok, where they saw a canal of considerable ex* 
tent, that had been cut by order of the Cs^ir Pelfer, for 
the purpose of opening a comminMcatmn by water be* 
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tiveea Pelersbiirsfa and the towns situated on the river 

On the 20th they arrived at fptr, a populote and 
trading tavm on the westeni bank of the Volga. . From 
this place they proceeded to Klin^ and thence to Mo^ 
cow. 

Few cities in the world could boast a finer appear^ 
wee than this. It was situated on a rising ground, 
and contained naity stately churches and monasteries^ 
the steeples and cupolas of which were either covered 
with ffilt copper, or with tin pbtes, whic^ shone with 
great brilliance in the sun. It was fortified with a wall 
and fosse, and was watered by a river, which, eomnm- 
mealing with the Volga, opened an extensive cemniuni- 
cation for trade. The palace of this city, called the 
Kreadin, was an old ana irrecular building, with many 
s|i^H>U8 apartments; it had, in a lofty tower, the 
wtgest bell in the world. In Moscow there were also 
a cathedral church, and an arsenal well stored with 
cannon and ammunition. 

The ambassador having many things to prepare tot 
his journey thence, was compelled to remain in Moscow 
ttven weeks. At length, on the 21st of September, 
the baggage was shipped on board six vessels in the 
river. The travellers embarked, vosd about three Weeks 
^erwardft arrived at Kasimova, a place which had for- 
DMfly been the residence of a Tartar prince, and in 
which there were still a few Tartars left. One of these 
M just killed a horse, which, when the travellers eh* 
tered the town, they were about to eat, preferring it to 
beef. The and[>assador and his suite reached Kazan on 
the 5th of November, and were obliged to pass the win* 
t» there, in consequence of the frost be^nning to set 
io with great severity. 

Kazan is situated near the Volga, in the midst of a 
fe^ile and pleasant country. The woods to the south 
and west of the place consisted of stately oaks sufiicient 
to aupply idl the navies of the world with timber. From 
^cae woods Petersbwgh was abundantly supplied with 
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timber for ship-building.. Tllere "was at this place a 
considerable manufactory of Russia leather. HThoii^ 
it is five or six degfees further south/ the cold was 
here much more intense than it was at PetersborgiL 
In an excursion of about three miles from the town^ 
one clear day, Mr. Bell had his face, fingers, and toes 
all frozen. * » 

On the 4th of June, 1716, tbe travellers left Kazan 
in eight barges, and rowed down the river Volga with 
great velocity. Three weeks afterwards they landed at 
Saratov^ and crossed the river for the purpose of viait" 
ing a great horse- uKvrket, which wa» held in the neig^ 
bourhood by the Kalmuc Tartars. Five or six hundred 
of these people had fixed here their conical teats, 
formed of a kind of thick woollen cloth, supported by 
poles. In the place where they bad assenibled, iall the 
horses were running loose, except those on which the 
Tartars were mounted. The purchasers were for the 
most part persons from different parts of Russia. The 
wealth of the Tartars consists chiefly of their horses and 
fiocks. On the 13th of July the ambassador arrived at 
Astrachan. 

This city is built on an island ia the Volga. The 
surrounding country was extremely barren, but the 
islands adjacent to the town were very fertile, product 
ing excellent grapes, melons, peaches, pears, apples, and 
other kinds of fi'uit. There were some vineyard^ in 
the neighbourhood, which supplied a wine of good 
quality. The climate was healthy, though hot; but 
the inhabitants were much annoyed by musquitoes. 
The market of Astrachan was plentifully- supplied with 
provisions, and particularly with fish. 

One day as Mr.' Bell was walking through the streets 
of Astrachan, he observed a very pretty Tartar lady, 
with a ring in her nose, mounted astride upon an ox. 
She guided the animal by a string drawn through his 
nose. 

The travellers quitted Astrachan in five vessels, and, 
having entered the Caspian Sea, were soon out of sight 
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of land. The water of this sea was fresh like that of 
Ae river. On tiie 13th of Au^st tbey landed at Ate- 
zabad, in the territories of Persia. 

In their journey hence tbey frequently lodged in 
caravanseras. These are generally spare huildings, 
with a court in the middle, round which are apart- 
ments, built for the lodgings of travellers ; and on one 
side a stable lor horses. As tbere are no inns in the 
east, the caravanseras supply, in some measure, that de- 
fect. They, however, afford aotbing but shelter. Pro- 
visions and other accommodations must be purchased 
elsewhere. Some of the caravanseras are so large that 
tiiey will accommodate as many as five hundred tra- 
vellers. ' 

On the 27th of September the ambassador arrived* at 
Shamachiat the capital of the district of Shirvan, He 
made a public entry into the town ; and a few days 
afterwards the principal officer of the place, with a 
numerous retinue, paid a ceremonial visit to him. 
Shamachia was a large town, hut the houses were 
meanly built. It had a considerable traffic in cotton 
^ and raw silk, hoth of which were produced in the 
' ittighbourhood. The adjacent country also produced 
several kinds of fruit, plenty of wheat and barley, and 
fine grapes, from which the Christians resident there 
made excellent wine. 

Many weeks were spent at Shamachia in making 

preparations for the remainder of the journey. At 

^gtb, when all things were ready, the ambassador 

departed^ having in his train one hundred and sixty 

'^btels, and near two. hundred horses and mules. On 

I tlieluh of December they arrived at the river Kur, 

\ which divides Shirvan from Kurdhlan. The Kurdi 

^^' a very ancient people, and appear to have been 

descendants of those whom Xenopbon calls Karduchi, 

^ who so strenuously opposed his passage in his ia- 

"M)us retreat from Artaxerses. 

About noon of the 14th, the travelfers halted ; and 

, ^i&9 Persian fi|>Qrtsmen, who, by their dress and attend- 
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ants, seemed to have been persons of distinotion/piti^liBdL 
their tents near them. Tlie Persians sent the amlMiEi- 
sador a present of wild fowl and an antelope. They 
had with them several greyhounds, and a eonple of 
large hawks, which had been trained to fly at antelopes, 
for the puipose of retarding their progress till the grey- 
hounds and horsemen could come up and seize them. 
• After this the travellers passed over a range of esf- 
•tremely high mountains, from the summits of which an 
Armenian merchant in the company, said the top of tlie 
£imous Mount Ararat might be seen on a clear day. 
Beyond the mountains they arrived at Tauris, a large 
and populous city, built on a fertile plain, which is ea<- 
compassed by the high rocks of Mount Taurus, Frooi 
the remains of ancient buildings which were still east- 
ing, this appeared to have once been a magnificent 
city ; but lawless ambition had laid it waste, and con- 
verted the fruitful fields around it into deserts. It had, 
however, a considenible trade in law silk, and some 
^tensive manufactories of carpets, and of silk and 
cotton stuffs. The pnncipal food of the inhabitants 
was rice: this they obtained from the province of 
Ghilan^ where it grew very abundantly in the rich and 
moist lands near the Caspian Sea. 

On the 23d of January the ambassador and his suite 
left Tauris ; and nothing very remarkable occurred tiU 
the^25th of February, when they -reached ^aa»,. one 
of the chief towns of Persia, and famous for its mai&a' 
factories of the blades of sabres and poniards. On tbc 
1st of May they arrived at Cashan, a krge town situated 
in a fertile country, and contauiing several wellbuUt 
mosques and caravanseras. This place was muth uip 
fested with a kind of scorpions, the stings of wiii<^- 
were poisonous and sometimes even fetal There wen 
few houses free from these creatures ; for most of tlie 
fioors being of earth, and covered with carpets or «Kits, 
the Scorpions lurked in holes beneath them. Tiiey 
sometimes got even info the beds. 

The traveUers arrived at bpahan, the capital of 
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9mm, on die 14tli of March. Having eatered tiic 
fboe with great pomp, they were conducted, towards 
Hm middle of the city, to a noble palace which was ap- 
^inted £»r the residence of the ambassador and his 
«9mpaiiy. This palace bad three courts, and apart- 
neots sufficiently numerous to accommodate them all. 

Ispahan is situated iu a fertile plain, and is plenti- 
fiiUy supplied with water from the river Schewderoo* 
The city was pt^lous and extensive ; and, as most of 
the inhabitants bad tbeir houses separate, and sur- 
xoaoded with gardens and fruit-trees, it appeared at a 
distance like a city in the midst of a forest. Tliere 
were several manumctories of silk and cotton, and many 
silk-worms were bred in the neighbourhood. The 
naking of carpets, however, employed the greatest 
oomb^ of hands ; for carpets mauuiactured here were 
GQDsidered preferable in quality, design, and colour, to 
say that were made ui the other towns of Persia. The 
fields around the city produced abundant crdps of 
wheat and barley on account of the dryness of the soil ; 
hut it was requisite .to water them artificially, which 
was a work of great labour and expense. 

The Persians tread out their corn with oxen or assea. 
For this purpose they make a circle twenty or thirty 
feet in diameter. They lay the sheaves on the circum- 
ference of this, and the cattle are driven round upon 
them. There was no hay in this part of the country ; 
aod the best horses were fed upon straw, with a small 
<iuai]tity of dried barley twice a day. Provisions of all 
Kinds were very dear m Ispahan; but nothing bore so 
^travagant a price as fire-wood. 

The 4th of May was. appointed for the public audi- 
ence ; and the ambassador and his suite re|)aired to the 
palace.. They were conducted into an apartment, where 
^y Waited about two hours till the Shah was ready. 
During this time all the minbters of state and officers 
of the household passed them in magnificent attire. 
After these came a large elephant • mounted by his 
keeper ; then two large lions, led by massive chains of 
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gold. An officer now entered and informed the aitt- 
Sassador that the Shah waited for him. The ambas- 
sador and his attendants were conducted into a spacious 
garden, wheA they saw twenty beautiful horses stand- 
ing in a row, each richly caparis(Hied, with a saddle 
and bridle ornamented with gold and silver^ and set 
with emeralds, ' sapphires, and other precious stones. 
These horses were all tied to a rope, fixed into the 
ground at the extremities, by stakes of gold. At 
each end of the row stood a large golden vessel, filled 
with water, for the horses to drink out of. Approach- 
ing nearer to the hall of audience they passed the two 
^ lions, and the elephant, also chained to the ground. 
At the approach of the ambassador each of the lions, at 
a signal given by the keeper, couched down, and the 
elephant bent his fore-knees. 

The ambassador ascended to the hail of audience by 
eight marble steps. The ceiling was arched and vm 
magnificent; and the apartment was covered with 
looking glasses nearly to the floor. On the latter were 
silk carpets interwoven and ornamented with branches 
and foliage of gold and silver. From several fountains 
water flowed upon roses and other flowers. , At one 
extremity of the hall sat the Shah upon a sofa raised 
from the floor, and attended by twenty eunuchs. The 
ministers stood in their places clad in magnificent robes. 
The ambassador advanced, and delivered his creden- 
tials; and, after a short conversation with the Shah, 
was desired to take his seat. Music was played during 
the whole thne; and the Mufti read, without inter- 
mission, iProm the Koran. There were now placed he- 
fore the company little tables, on which were ranged 
numerous kinds of sweet- meats and confectiona];y, and 
before the ambassador was placed a golden calianne, or 
tobacco-pipe! In about an hour provisions were brought 
in by several servants. First, the Shah was served ; 
then the ambassador and kis retinue; and lastly the 
Persian oflicers of state. This part of the entertain- 
ment consisted chiefly of different kinds of rice boiled 
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with butter-, of fowls, muttoD, and lamb; and the 
whole was served io iarse gold or china dishes. Ac- 
cording to the custom oi the country there were neither 
mipkios, spoons, knives nor forks ; tor even the Shah 
ftte with his fingers. The liquor that was drunk was 
sherbet and water, cooled with ice. As soon as the 
entertainment was over, the ambassador took his leave 
and returned to his lodgings. 

On the 9th of May the ambassador had an audience 
of the prime minister, and the entertainment now given 
was more sumptuous than that of the Shah. About a 
ibrtnigbt afterwards he was invited to dinner by the 
Devettar, or keeper of the great seal, and was treated 
'With still greater magn^cence. On the dd of July he 
had his last audience of the Shah, when he received 
an answer to the letter that had been written by tlie 
czar. On the 16th, the Shah sent a present of an 
elephant, two lions, two leopards, six monkies, three 
parrots, three horses, and various kinds of birds ; and 
on the third of August tbe ambassador began to pre- 
pare for his return home. 

Horses and camels were procured ; and every thing 
necessary having been arranged, the ambassador and 
his retinue set out, and travelled along the same road 
by which they had come to Ispahan, till they arrived at 
Arrazant. From this place they turned towards the 
right to Casbin, where they rested some days. They 
then pursued their journey northward, crossing many 
lofty mountains, and passing through deep vallies, till 
they" reached Reshola, the capital of the province of 
Ghilan.' Thence they proceeded to Shamachia; and, 
as it was now nearly the middle of December, they de- 
termined to pass the winter there. Nothing of import- 
ance occurred during the residence at Shamachia, and 
fhey left the place on the 16th of June, 1718. They 
shortly afterwards sailed for Aatrachan^ where they 
arrived on the IBth of July. From Astrachan they 
sailed up the Volga; but their progress, being contrary 
to the course of that river, was necessarily very slow 
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and tedious; so that they were unable to reach Sarot&ff 
till the 12th of October. Tlie winter again drawing 
on^ the ambassador waited here some time« till the 
country was covered with snow, that he aild his retinoe 
might proceed by land on sledges. This they did. 
They set out on the 1st of November, and arrived at 
Petersburgh in somewhat less than two months after- 
wards. 

On their return they found the czar at his palace* 
The ambassador explained to him the success of his 
mission ; and, on this occasion, received the thanks of 
his master for the services he had performed. 

LeuUa. My brother styles the emperor of Persia*^ 
Shah; he is sometimes called the Sophi of Persia, 
Are these titles of similar import? 

Mr. Allen. Shah is a title which designates him as 
the ** disposer of kingdoms ;" Sophi imports a wise 
man, or philosopher. No prince in the world is pos- 
sessed of a more absolute power than the Shah of 
Persia. This power is not even limited by any laws 
which he can make. The Persikn monarch never con- 
descends to sign his name to any deed or instrument : 
he writes, ** this edict is given by him whom the uni- 
verse obeys." 

Maria. Edmund speaks of the Mufti reading the 
Koran before the Shah. I know that the Koran is the 
Mahometan scripture, and contains the doctrines, pte- 
cepts, and pretended prophecies of Mahomet; but I 
wish to be informed who the Mufti is. 

Fre'derio. The Mufti is a chief or patriarch of the 
Mahometan religion, who interprets the Koran, and, in 
many instances, decides important questions of the law. 

Edmund. Not long after the return of the embassy 
from Persia, another ambassador was appointed, by 
Peter the First, to proceed, without delay, to the court 
of Kamhi, the emperor of China. The same anxiety 
which induced Mr. Bell to apply for a situation in the 
former expedition^ led him to solicit an appointment in 
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Mik, He ii&d powerfiil iitterest ftt c^^utt, and was again 
auccessfcil. To^nonm? ev^nioB I ^1 reod^ to yoa tbe 
twrrattve whick I have prepared of this jooroey. 



EIGHTH EVENING. 

Edmund. The embassy which^ in 1719, was dimeted 
lo proceed Irom Petersborgh to China, consisted (be- 
sides the ambassador) of a secretary of legation, the 
ambassador's private secretary, six gentlenien, a priest; 
derksy footmen, and others, amounting in the whole to 
sixty persons, besides twenty-five dragoons^ who were 
to esecMt them from Tobolski to Pekin. 

Narraiive of Bell's Journey from Petersburgk to 

Pekifu 

As it was considered desirable, for the pnrpose of more 
conveniently procnrine post-horses on the road, that the 
persons in the suite of the ambassador shonkl travel in 
detached parties; Mn Bell, with the secretary 6f iega- 
tioD, another gentleman, and a few servants, set out by 
themselves from Petersburgh on the 14th of July, 1719. 
They arrived at Moscow on the 30th, and there fonrni 
the remainder of the party. The ambassador continued 
at Mosoow five weeks, to make such preparations as 
were requisite for bis subsequent journey. When all 
thmgs were ready, he and his attemlants embarked in a 
vessel, and were rowed ddwn the river from Mosoow to 
Kazan. From Kazan the travellers proceeded^ on the 
snow in sledges. Their* course was towards the north- 
east; and through woods which chiefly consisted of 
oak, fir, and birch trees. In the part of the country 
through which they passed, they itound, at the various 
farms, an abundance of cattle, corn and honey. 
On the 9th of December they reached Solikamsk^ a 
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large and populous town situated on the river Kanut, 
Near this place were some extensive salt-works. Mr. 
Bell visitea the warehouse in which the salt was stored. 
He says» that, at a certain season of the year, it was 
customary to convey the salt along the rivers to Moscow, 
Petersburgh, and other places. The vessels adapted to 
the carriage of it were of very singular construction : 
some of them were both longer and broader than a 
first rate English man of war, and yet they had not one 
iron nail in them.. They were all flat bottomed, and 
each bad a tall mast, and light canvass sail. To manage 
one of these unwieldly machines, as many as six or 
eight hundred men were necessary. The rudder was 
sometimes nearly as long as the vessel, and required 
forty or fifty men to direct it. There were some rich 
iron and copper mines near Solikamsk ; and a mineral 
called asbestos, of which incombustible linen is made, , 
was also found in the vicinity of this place. 

On the day after their arrival at Solikamsk, the tra- 
vellers set out in sledges for Tobolsk, the capital of 
Siberia. They crossed the mountains which divide 
Russia from Siberia, and which were almost covered 
with woods. Beyond these they descended into a 
country varied witb plains and rising grounds, and in- 
terspersed with woods, villages, and cultivated lauds ; 
and they arrived at Tobolsk on the 16th of December. 
This city is built at the conflux of the rivers Irtish 
and Tobolf both of which are navigable for several hun- 
dred miles beyond it. It was fortified with a strong 
wall, was well built, and inhabited chiefly by Rus- 
sians. Many wealthy merchants resided there, who car- 
ried on a profitable trade betwixt Russia and China. 
The adjacent country abounded with game and water- 
ibwl; and the woods with elks, rein-deer, roe-buck^, and 
an almost incredible number of hares. The quantity 
of excellent fish obtained from the rivers was very 
great. Cattle and grain of all kinds were also plenti- 
ful, so that provisions were extremely cheap. The 
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hits that were obtained in this neighbourhood were 
better and more valuable than those <h almost any other 
country. 

In the suburbs of the city» and along the banks of 
the river^ were several large streets^ occupied by Tarttrs, 
descendants of the ancient inhabitants of these coun- 
tries. But, in general* the Tartars are a people who 
live all the year in tents, removing from place to 
place as necessity or inclination induces them. They 
commiserate the fate of such persons as are confined to 
one pkice of abode, and are compelled to support 
themselves by labour ; this they consider as a state of 
slavery. 

In the beginning of January the travellers proceeded 
towards Tara, through a country aboundihg with woods, 
com-fieldsy and pasture lands, as was evident from the 
* great Quantities of corn and Imy, and the good condi- 
tion oi the cattle which they saw. The whole face of 
the country, however^ was deeply covered virith snow : 
notwithstanding this the climate of Tara was more 
mild than that of any place they had been at since they 
had quitted Kazan. They next passed a large marshv 
desert ; and afterwards, be^rond the river 06y, through 
a country tolerably well inhabited. On the 4th of 
February they arrived at Tomsk, a town where there 
was a good market for furs of all kmds, particularly 
sablesy black and red foxes, ermines, and squirrels. 

From this place they proceeded to the river Angara, 
and then followed the course of that river in sledges 
upon the ice. Along . its banks they observed several 
well peopled villages; and an open and cultivated 
country, which exhibited many beautiful and extensive 
prospects; and on tlie 18th of March they reached 
Jrkoutsk, a fortified town of considerable importance, 
situated in the midst of an extensive plain, on the north 
bank of the Angara. The ambassador and his suite 
continued here till the middle of May. waiting for the 
Baikal Lake to be free from ice, that they might cross 
it. This is a fresh water lake, about three hundred 
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miles long, and jfifty miles wide. The winters here are 
shorty as the snow does not usuaUv lie upon the ground 
more than six weeks or two months in the year. 

On the lath of May> 1720, they arrived at the river 
SeOnga, on the (^posite side oi which the country was 
open, dry, and somewhat barren, but afforded excellent 
pasture for sheep. The inhabitants Jiad numerous flocks, 
many cattle, and horses and camels in great abundance, 
but dwelt only in tents, having no fixed habitations. 

The ambassador, with Mr. Bell and some others ci 
bis party, swam their horses over one of the rivers, aad 
afterwards entered a tent to dry themselves. Hie ge- 
nerous hostess immediately set her kettle on tlie fire te 
make them some tea. This kettle she first wiped clean 
with a horse's tail that was hung in a corner oi the tent 
Water was then put into it, and soon afterwards some 
coarse Bohea tea, and a litt]e salt. After having (with 
a large brass ladle) stirred the liquor till it was very 
brown, she tt>ok it off the fire and poured it, from the 
leaves^ into another vessel. The kettle being again 
wiped with the horse's tail, was set on the fire. The 
hostess now prepared a paste of meal and fresh butter. 
This she put into the tea-kettle and fried. Upon the 
paste she again poured the tea, and to it added- some 
thick cream, taken out of a sheq>'s skin that was hung 
in the tent This mixture she stirred f>r &ve or six 
minutes : she then took it fit)m the fire, and allowed it 
to cool. The hostess now took some wooden caps, 
Mrhich held about half a pint each, and in these served 
the tea, thus prepared, to the company. Its taste was 
Jkot disagreeable ; and it, at the same time, both satis- 
fied hunger and quenched thirst. A hearty welcome 
^s eiven to the strangers ; and this people not know- 
ing the use of money, she had no expectation of being 
remunerated for her civility ; atid the only acceptable 
recompence'they could make, was to present her with a 
little tobacco. 

Before the ambassador entered the Chinese territofy, 
he wrote to the prime minister of China, to announce 
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hifl arrival, and to desire that orders migbt be issued 
for his reeeption into the country. Until the return of 
the messenger he remained at Selingingh/. One day, 
as Mr. Bell was walking by the river near this town^ be 
was surprised at the appearance and dres« of a man 
standing among a number of hoys, who were fishing. 
This person bought all the fish that they caught, aira 
iiQpiediately let them go again into the river. The 
boys were very civil to him, though, from his condu^ 
tbey seemed to think him insane. Mr. Beli soon per- 
ceived by his dress, and by a saffron coloured streak 
OB his forehead, that he was a Bramin, or Indian priest- 
After having put all the fish into the water, he seemed 
much pleas^. He had some knowledge of the Russian 
language, and bes^n to coaverse with Mr* BelL 0|i 
b^ing asked why he bad bought the fish in order to 
liberate them again, he said, tbat perhaps the souk of 
scime of his deceased ^ends or relations had taken pos- 
session of the bodies of those fishes ; and th^t, uppil 
such suppc^ition, be had felt it his duty id relieve tbeii»* 
AQ^r th& interview be became so famtltar tbat he eveiy 
wy weal to visit Mr. Bell. He was a cbeerfu} iDiup, 
about sfventv years of age, and lu^d a bush of 1^^ 
growing on ni^ forehead, at least six feet in iengib. 
Wh^ it buQg loose it trailed upon the groiwd b^wnd 
bioij but be generally wore it wrapped r^nid bis he^ifi 
like a turban. The hair was not all his owp, but b^^l 
|)eeu collected, at different times, as relics of bis frif ndf, 
and of other persons, and w^s coinpactly woven and 
Quitted together. 

While the ambassador was at Selingijisky he was e%. 
t^rtained with a hunting-match, which continued se- 
veral days. There were about two hundred Cossai^ks in 
^ P^rty ; and they were armed, amongat other wea>- 
poQa, with bow9 and arrows. The first day six roe- 
bifcb and numy bares were killed. In th^ evening tli^ 
pvty pit^b^ tn^r tents near & fountaiu> and feast^ 
^ Tenisoo, Qn tbl^ es^uing day they MU^ abpi|t 
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twenty antelopes ; and> on the two concluding Sayn^ 
many quadrupeds of different kinds were slain. 

Nearly three months elapsed before arrangements 
could foe made for the ambassador to pas^ the frontiers, 
and three weeks more before horses and camels could 
be obtained and prepared for conveying the baggage 
belonging to himself and his retinue. 

The country through which they now passed was 
that of the Monguls. The soil in general was good, 
and the grass rank and thick. In this part of the 
journey Mr. Bell one evening walked a little way from 
the tents to the top of an adjacent hill : here he found 
many plants of excellent rhubarb ; and, by means of a 
stick, tie dug up as much of it as he wanted. Hie 
traveller^ next passed through a part of the eoaotry 
called by the Monguls the Hungry Desert; and, oft 
the 9tli of October, were joined by a Lama, or Tar- 
tarian priest, who was going to Pekin, and who, by faJS 
habit and equipage, appeared to be a person of dis- 
tinction. He said, that, in the precedmg month of 
July, a dreadful earthquake had happened in China, 
which had desolated several villages and walled towns, 
and had buried many people in the ruins. The lama 
inquired what was the opinion of the learned men of 
Europe concerning the cause of earthquakes. Atid, on 
being told that they were generally considered to be 
occasioned by. subterraneous fire, he replied, that some 
of their learned lamas had written, that God; after he 
had formed the earth, placed it upon an immense golden 
frog ; and that, whenever this prodigious frog had oc- 
casion to scratch its head, or stretch out its toot, that 
part of the earth which was immediately above it was 
shaken. 

On the 31st the travellers had passed the Desert, and 
arrived within sight of the great boundary wall of 
China ; which was seen to extend along the tops of the 
mountains towards the north-east. Its distance, how- 
ever, was represented to be neiir forty miles from thcni^ 
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When they approached this wall, its appeanmoe, with 
«quare towers at certain intervals, was extremely grand. 
On the 5th of November they passed through it at a 
gate, which was shut every night, and always guarded 
by a thousand men, under the command of two officers 
of distinction, one a Chinese, and the other a Tartar. 
On the road towards Pekin there were, at certain dis- 
tances, a kind of turrets, called post-houses. These 
were guarded by a few soldiers, who were occasionally 
employed to run on foot from one post to another, 
carrying letters that concerned the emperor or govern- 
ment. The turrets were within sight of each other ; 
and, by signals communicated from them, intelligence 
of any remarkable occurrence could be conveyed with 
great rapidity tonny part of the empire. The travellers 
sabsequently passed through several towns and villages 
which had been laid in ruins by the late earthquake. 
Id one place, all the best houses having been destroyed, 
the ambassador and his retinue were lodged in the 
priesfs apartments of a temple, which had escaped the 
general devastation ; and in the night they were alarmed 
by another shock of an earthquake ; but, happily, it did 
no damage. 

On the 18th of November, after a tedious journey of 
sixteen months, they arrived at the famous city of Peking 
the capital of the Chinese empire. Two mandarins 
came from the court to congratulate the ambassador. 
They brought with them some horses, on which the 
ambassador and his retinue were to make their public 
entry into the city. This was done with considerable 
pomp, in the midst of clouds of dust, and great multi- 
tudes of spectators. They entered by the great north 
gate into a spacious street, which was perfectly straight 
as far as the eye could reach. A guard of five hundred 
horsemen was appointed to clear the way ; notwith- 
standing which the ambassador and his train, found it 
irery dimcult to penetrate through the crowd. After a 
laarch of two hours from the gate at which they had 
cQteredf they at last arrived at a large house prepared 
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for their reception/ and not far distant from the em- 
peror's palace. In the evening the n&ater of the cere- 
monies came to compliment the ambassador; and, in 
the name of the emperor, inquired into the chief ob- 
ject, of the mission. He receiyed a satisfactory answer, 
and retired. At ten o'clock at night the officer on 
guard m the outer court of the ambassador's house 
1 rJ^'® gate, and secured it with the emperor's 
seal. This restraint was considered so unpleasant, that 
a complaint was made respecting it on the followimr 
day ; and it was not again attempted. The reason^ 
Its having been adopted was, that in Persia, China, and 
some other nations of the East, it was usual to restrain 

K?I!T*nT^®? i^^ ""^y intercourse with the inha- 
bitents till they had been admitted to an audience of the 
pnnce. 



pnnce 



^«t^y "^tv "?* '**58 afterwards fixed for the aniba». 
nowin ^hu • "j^^-cti"" to the emperor, who was 

retinue were conveyed on horseback to a coimtrv seat 

ii&TI h • u'^"^*f'* ""!? "^ «P"«»o"« «o«rt. enclosed 
S£^ ^it r^*!"'; r^ P^^^ with seveil rows of 
aSnce A^Tk** *»^ *> P^w^ipal walk was the hall of 
nUteM of .w *''«y advanced they found all the mi- 
nted m. II •' *"•* ***•=«" belonging to the court, 

ajpointid for th.^ %•**"•. ^""^^^S these, places were 
aTarter of «n u '^*«!8ador and his retinLe. About 

hS „S**'the ihr'"'" *Jr!! bactdoor, and s;ated 
conducteTip the h«n . ** ^^^ ambassador was then 
this^all the com * „. L P"^"* **" credentials.. After 
obeisance nfneTme^ were directed to kn*el and make 

again. The^S^S.r l''^ k*^*'."P^ ^*» *'°««'«* 

this piece of homage hn! ^^u ^^'^ ^«''''«''» *«^ «▼<>«<* 

further ceremoSj. * *'*''*"* ""=«**»• After some 

ceremonies the emperor called the ambassadoc 
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to Im0i« took hiqi b^ tbe h«ad> ^ud talked ftiih Uip very 

iiiWUiar\y Qq various subjects. 

Tbe exi^peror sate cross-legged on his throne. H^ 

vf^% cl^d ip, a short loose coa^ pf sable fur ; and on bis 

^f^ p^ )i^^ a little round cap faced with black foi^- 

^n, tef miiiated above with a large and beaptifu) pearl. 

This, apd a t^s^ of red silk, were all the ornaments he 

wore. 

)t uras now about noon, and an entertainment ws^ 

prepared for the strangers. According to the custom 
of C)iinfi» the dessert of fruit and confectionary came 
first. This was followed by several dishes of fowls, 
mutton, and pork, all very good of their kind ; and 
either boiled or stewed with pickles, but not roasted. 
Tbe emperor sent to the ambassador several dishes from 
bis own table, particularly some boiled pheasants, whicfi 
were very excellent. During the whole of dinner-time 
there was music, the instruiuents being chiefly different 
kinds of flutes, haips, and lutes^ A young Tartar then 
sung a war song. Afterwards two little girls entered, 
who danced ^nd sung, ^ft^r them came several tum- 
blers, who performed various feats of activity in the 
court before the hall. These were succeeded by wrest- 
lers, fencers, and other similar performers. During the 
exhibition the emperor frequently sent to the ambas- 
sador, inquiring how he liked the entertainments. He 
also inquired respecting several princes and states of 
Europe, with whose power by sea and land he was not 
unacquainted. 

On the ^d of December the ambassador had a second 
audience, wb^a the presents sent by the czar to the 
emperpr were opened. 'They copsbted of various rich 
furs, cipcks, repeating watches, mirrors, and the repre- 
sentation of a battle cut in ivory by the cxar himself. 
About a week after this the ambassador and all the 
gentleinen of bis suite dined at the bouse of the prime 
n^ini^ter. Sedan-chairs were sent for them about ten 
^y^^^ -in the morning. In these they were carried 
tnroiigl^ two ^urts. and set down at the entrance into a 
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faall/ where the minister waited to receive the «nb»»- 
sador in person. After having entered the haU, they 
were seated in cane chairs, with japanned fratnes> in- 
laid with mother-of-ptorl. The apartment was very 
simple, open towards the south ; and the roof was 9up>- 
ported on that side hy a row of tarned wooden pillar?. 
It had no ceiling, but the rafters were finely polished* 
The floor was paved with black and white marble ; and 
in the midddle qf it stood a large brass chafing disfa» 
shaped like an urn, and full of diarcoal. At ute en- 
trance were two targe china cisterns, filled with water, 
in which were contained some scores of gold and silver 
fish. The ambassador and his friends were conducted 
through the chief apartments of the palace, and saw a 
noble collection 'of curiosities, both natural and artifi- 
cial ; particularly a great quantity of porcelain, made 
in China and Japan. Some pieces of which were stated 
to have been more than two tliousand years old. These 
curiosities were piled on shelves to the very roof of the 
house. In the garden they were shown some of the 
shrubs, the leaves of which, when dried, constitute the 
tea so well known in Europe. But the climate about 
Pekin was too cold for the general cultivation of the tea 
tree, and only a few bushes of it were to be found in the 
gardens of the curious. 

Some days after this the strangers were conducted to 
the stables of the emperor to see the elephants. These 
were about sixty in number ; each • was richly capa* 
risoned in gold and silver stuff, and had on his back a 
rider, who held in his hand a small battle-axe, sharpened 
at one end, to goad and drive the animal with. Some of 
the elephants, when brou^^ht near the place where the 
Embassador sat, made obeisance to him by kneeling and 
uttering a loud and horrible noise ; others sucked water 
into their trunks from vessels placed in the way, and 
then spouted it among the assembled spectators* 

On the 12th of December the party dined at the 
convelit of the missionaries. The emperor^s band played 
during the dinner ; after which the ambassador was ea« 
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tertamed with many extraordinary feats by jugglers 
and tumblers. Among others, a juggler, taking a gim- 
let, bored one of the wooden pillars of the room in 
which they sat, and asked the company whether he 
should draw for them red or white wine? The question 
being answered, he put a quill into the hole that he had 
made, and the wine that had been required ran as if 
from a cask. Another jusgler took three long and 
sharp-pointed knives, and throwing them up by t4irns, 
always kept one in each hand, and the third in the air. 
The same man tossed up a wooden ball, and caught it 
on the top of a rod about two feet long, and there made 
it twiri round and spin like a top. A stout piece of 
bamboo cane, about twenty-five feet long, was held 
upright by two men. A boy climbed to the top, and 
there stood upright, sometimes on oue foot, and some- 
times on the othier, and then upon his head. This done, 
he laid one hand on the top of the pole, and stretched 
out his body almost at right angles to it. In this pos- 
ture he continued for a considerable time, and even 
shifted his hands. There were twenty or thirty per- 
formers of this descriptions, all of whom belonged to 
the emperor, and never displayed their art without his 
permission. 

These diversions ended, the party was conducted to 
the emperor's glass manufactory, a place which his im- 
perial msgesty often visited. It had been erected under 
his direction, and was the first that had been intro- 
duced into China. The person who had been employed 
to superintend it was a Uerman. It is a surprising cir- 
cumstance that the Chinese, who for many ages had 
been celebrated for the manufacture of porcelain, had 
not before this time learnt the art of making glass. 

On the. 17th Mn Bell sent to inform the captain of 
the guard, that he was desirous of walking through the 
city, A soldier was immediately appointed' to escort 
Udi. He went into several shops where different kinds 
of merchandise were sold, particularly those of gold 
9Ud silver* He here saw vast quantities of these valu* 
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abk meUls cast iiitp bars of different si^e^^ . Tbey 
yaete sold by weight, for there was no ^tb^K. mttpeu^ 
ooin 10 China than a small round piece of brass* called 
a jossj which was worth about the tenth part of a 
penny. With one of these a man could bity a disb of 
tea» a dram of brandy, or a pipe of tobacco ; and a 
poor person could dine for three of them. There were 
inPekin numerous cook-^hops, in which dogs, and even 
cats, were dressed aqd sold as food. When the Chioi^ 
had occasion to buy any thing above the value ^f six- 
pence, it was usual to cut off a piece of silver and 
weigh it. Mr. Bell says, that, in most of the abo^ 
the people were extremely comfriaisant, and that tfaey 
offered him a cup of tea in almost every shop that be 
entered. 

The emperor's general of artillery one day dined with 
the ambassador ; and Mr, Bell took that opporlunily of 
asking him how long the Chinese had know0 the uie 
of gunpowder 1 He answered, niore than two thousand 
years in artificial, fire- works; but, that its application 
to the purposes of war was of much later introduction* 

On the IQth of January some of the retinoe, accom- 
papied by a Chinese friend, went to a great market held 
in the suburbs of Pekin, where various toys, and other 
articles were exposed for sale in the open street. Neai^ 
this place stood a magnificent temple. The doors being 
open, th^ walked into it, and saw, at the south end, a 
monstrous gilded image, about twenty-^ve feet high, 
having twelve hands and arms, a frightfiil visage, and 
great goggling eyes. Thb image was called Fo, which, 
in the Cninese ian^;tts^, signifies God. Whilftt the 
party walked about in the temple many peopki entered, 
who kneeled and bowed several times to the iwa^i^, after 
which they retired. From the temple Mr. BeU vent 
to a public tearhouse, where he saw many persons 
driid^ing tea and smoking tobacco. Thence, he . pro- 
,ceeded to a tavern, where he dined ; and in the eveiuog 
returned to his lodging. 
Mr. BelU and the other gentlemen attendant oa the 
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amfeamdor, were invited by a young Cbioese^genlleinaii 
to dine at a tavern in the city. They went at eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon. The house was so large that 
it would, without inconvenience, have accommodaited 
six or eight hundred people. It consisted only of one 
apartment, great part of which was filled with long 
tables, having benches on each side for the accommo- 
dation of the company ; and the roof was supported by 
two rows of wooden pillars. During the time of dinner 
they were entertained with mu$ic ; and after it by a 
company of players, belonging to the house, who acted 
plays every day, on a stage erected at one side of the 
room. The entertainment was splendid, consisting of 
many courses and desserts, prepared and served in the 
best style of the country. 

On the 22d of January, Mr. Bell went, with tbia 
Chinese gentleman) to visit a manufactory of China ware, 
at a place about twelve miles east of the oity. He saw 
a great number of people at wmrk. The ovens, in par- 
ticular, seemed very curious ; but his view was so eur^- 
sory and superficial, that he could form no judgment 
either of the materials, or of the mode in which the 
articles were made. This important branch of trade, 
which is carried on in almost every town of China, 
brings immense sums of money into the couotfy, and 
afibrds employment to great numbers of poor people. 

At one of the principal Chinese festivals, the ambas- 
sador, and the gentlemen accompanying him, were in- 
vited to an entertainment at court. Among other 
amusements, when the dinner was ended, there was ao 
exhibition of wrestling, of mock fights, and dancing;. 
The next day they went again, and, in the evening, were 
entertained with an exhibition of fire- works. The 
machinery for the fire-works was plaeed on the fide of 
a canal, opposite to that on which the party was assem- 
bled. A rocket from the emperor's gallery was the 
signal fi»r beginning ; and many thousand lanterns were 
immediately lighted. These lanterns were made of 
paper of various eolours, and hung oa posts about six 
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feet high, in every part of the gardens. At another 
signal the rockets were played oW; they rose to a pro- 
digious height, and, exploding, fell down in figures of 
stars, displaying a great variety of beautiful colours. 
Opposite to the gallery, where the emperor sat, was a 
large circular vessel, about twenty feet in diameter, sus- 
pended between two posts, each about thirty feet high. 
A rocket from the gallery lighted a match, and instantly 
the bottom of the vessel dropped with a loud noise. 
Then fell out a lattice-work all on fire, and burning in 
various col6urs. This continued about ten minutes; 
afterwards thirty lanterns of various colours dropped 
from the vessel, hanging one from another in wreaths 
of fire. Then dropped ten or twelve wreathed pillars of 
fire; and lanterns, to the number of a thousand, con- 
tinued to fall. Different kinds of fire-works were ex- 
hibited on each of the two following evenings. What 
pleased Mr. Bell the most, was a sqiall mount, raised in 
the middle of the earden, from which sprung a stream 
of white and blue nre, in imitation of water. On the 
top of the mount was a cavity, in the shape of a large 
urn ; and fire rose from this to a prodigious height 
Opposite to the gallery where the emperor sat were 
erected three large frames, eacb^bout thirty feet high. 
On one of these was a monstrous figure of a dragon ; oa 
the second, a man on horseback ; and the third repre- 
sented an elephant, with a man on his back : all these 
were composed of a deep blue fire ; and were orna- 
mented with representations of vines and grapes hanging 
around on all sides, in white, red, and blue fire. These 
fireworks surpassed everv thing of the kind that Mr. BeU 
had seen attempted in £urope ; for, besides the art dis- 
played in their contrivance and figures, these works 
exhibited a variety of brilliant and beautiful colours, 
which, he says, was far beyond his ability to describe. 

During the festival above-mentioned, stages were 
erected, and plays represented iii all the princi^ streets 
of Pekin. 

As soon' as the aflairs relating to the embassy were 
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lerminated, the emperof s^Dt to the ambassador thr<« 
oflicerSy with presents for the czar. The chief of these 
consisted of tapestij for two rooms, enamelled cups, 
flower pieces on taffetv, two chests of Chinese rockets^ 
and some pieces of silk. On the 28d of February the 
ambassador had his audience with the emperor on tak- 
ing leave. The emperor received him in his bed-cham- 
ber in a very afiable manner, and repeated the assorances 
he had before made, of the friendship he entertained 
for the czar. The ambassador retomed to his lodgings, 
sod preparations were made for his departure. 

Mr. Bell, durii^ his residence in Pekin, made some 
interesting remarks relative to China and its inhabitants. 
Of the great wall which encompasses all the northern 
and western frontier of China, he says, that it had been 
built about six hundred years before he was there ; 
that it was in genend fifteen or twenty feet high, and of 
great thickness ; that it had been carried over rivers, 
and even along the tops of the highest mountains, ex. 
tending, in the whole, a distance of about twelve thou- 
sand miles. He relates, that this very extraordinary 
wail had been begun and completed in five years, every 
sixth man in the empire being obliged either to work 
hmiself, of to find another to work for him. He further 
says, that its foundation consisted of large blocks of 
square stones laid in mortar ; but that the rest of the 
wall was brick. The intention of this wall was to pro- 
tect the country from the attacks of surrounding ene- 
mies; but the western Tartars found means to pass 
through it. They entered with a powerful army of 
horse, and at' length subdued a considerable part of 
China. They were afterwards expelled; but, in th6 
year 1640, the Mantzur Tslrtars conquered the whole 
country ; and, bv their prudent management and mild 
govamment, still retained possession of it. 

The part of China which Mr. Bell passed through 
was nearly lef«l, but was interspersed with hills and 
rising ground. It was a pleasant and well cultivated 
eooBtty, producing wheat, rice, and other grain, and a 
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gneat abuBd^Qce of catH^ sui4 pouUry. Tln^ wtre 
niftiiy navigable rivers aad firtificial issmi9* The mer- 
ciuints acquired great ricbes both by th^ir iidsmd amd 
foreigD trade. In paymeiit fer their commodities they 
received ooly dollars and otbrer silver mcmey ; and these 
they immediately melted intp bars. 

Tea was in geaeml use by every rank of oefsoiis. 
Both green and bohea tei^> \m says/ grew ob the same 
shrub ; aud, when the proper season arrived* the leayes 
were gathered, put int^ larg^ kettte^ and dried over a 
gentle' fire ; this made them QCumpW v^, and prevented 
tb^ crumbling tq pawder. The priea in Pekin Qf the 
best tea, of either sort, was aboiftk tw^o shiUings (English 
per pound. The Chiaeae drank tfcair tea without sugar, 
though sugar wi^ a produee of the country) and very 
cheap. 

Several of the Chinese manufiiotures had been bronght 
to great perfection, particularly t(ie weaving of silk and 
dsmsaska. Silkft were the common dress of the biglmr 
ranks of people; and eoarse cottqn cloth that of jUie 
lowet class. Tbe Chinese were excellent mechanics; 
and, in particular, were Wilful as potters, dyers, jaMih 
ners, joiners, and paper makers. The arts of womjog 
in metal, statuary, sculpture, and painting, had, hmh 
ever, made but little pr^ress among them. Thiry made 
beautiful water-colouiflb but had n^e in oi|» 

Mr^ B^ found, the. ChiBfise. a. civil and hospitaUe 
pec^le, very regular in timr manners and hebaviQiu. 
They treated their parents with gre^ regard ; and tlie 
respectful conduct of the men towards the women wi^ 
deserving of great praise. The women were modest in 
their dress. Their eyes weM black, and so snudi tk^ 
when they laughed they w^re scarcely- visibit. Tbak 
hair was black, and generally woen in ^ knot, an. the 
crown of the head. Women of all rankfl lioie acr 
customed to stay much at home;.. 160 the smullnMS of 
their feet rendered them unable {towjUlk ,to any consi- 
derable distance* Almost fram ^e moment of their 
birth the females of China, have their feet boupd tight 
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with bandagesy which are renewed as occasien feqnirea^ 
The intention tif this is to |NreTent them from ((rowing ; 
for the Chmese consider small feet a great beauty in 
females. The Chinese women also never cat their 
nails, bat su^r them to grow to their foil length. 

As to religion, the CUmsc were dWided into several 
sects, amon^ which, Mr. Bell says, that of Thrists was 
the most rational and respectable. These worshipped 
one God, and paid no religioas homage to the imagea 
of their conntrymen. This was the religion that had 
been embraced by the emperor, and by most of hia 
grandees and men of learning ; bnt the common people 
were generafiy idolaters. 

The language of the GhnMsc^ aayt Mr. Bell, is eo/ih 
pdied chiefly of monosyllables, and seemed easy to be 
acquired, at least as much of it as was sufficient for 
conversation ; and the d Wculty of learning their letters, 
or rather marks for words, cannot be so great as ia 
commonly repres^ited, as there was aeareely a common 
hawker in the neighbourhood of Pekin who could not 
both read and write every thing that belooged to hw 
business. But much labour and considerable abilities 
were requisite to acquire the charaoter of a learned 
man in China. The Chinese do not write with peni^ 
but with camel-hair pencils, dipped in Indian ink. 

On the 2d of March the travellers departed from 
Pekin, on their return to Russia. In about ten dajys 
they arrived at one of the gates of the great wall. 
They passed though this, and proceeded on their 
journey. To avoid travelling with his heavy baggage, 
the amoassador determined to go by the shortest way 
to Selingvuky. He took along with him Mr. Bell and 
another gentleman. Under the direction of a guide, 
they rode very hard till the evening, when they took 
m their lodgings in a Mongnlian tent. The outside 
of the tent was hung round with ^veral pieces ci 
horse-flesh, on part of which .the o^ner and his wife 
supped. They invited the strangers to partake of the 
repast; but, the ambassador having brought provisions 
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^itli him, they desired to be excused. The disagree- 
able smell of this supper induced them afterwards to 
sleep in the open air, tilt they came to Selinsinsky. 

Nothing of importance occurred till the 3a of Apnl, 
iivhen they arrived on the bank of the river Toia. lliey 
had been nineteen days on their journey, and tliis vas 
the first running water they had seen. The delight 
they experienced at the sight of this river was inex- 
pressible. Mr. Bell says, that he thought the most de« 
licious wines of Ispahan and Shiraz were not worthy 
to be compared to this. simple element, so little prized 
by those who enjoy it in plenty. During their journey 
they had not observed any road ; and they were often 
in danger of being shot by arrows, which the Monguls 
had set in cross-bows, covered with sand, for killing 
antelopes. In one instance a bow was trodden upon 
by one of the horsed, and the arrow was discharged ; 
but hsqipily it struck against the stirrup-iron, and 
glanced aside, otherwise it would have killed either 
the horse or the rider. This day some Monguls, at a 
distance from the travellers, and in the direction in 
%vhich thev were proceeding, set fire to the long grass 
^ith which the country was covered. The wind was 
strong, and the flames soon spread to a great distance. 
*f he travellers retired to the top of an adjacent hiU, 
aod, in their own defence, setting fire to the grass 
around them, proceeded nearly a mile, following their 
own flame, and involved in a dismal cloud of smoke. 
Some of the Russians, who were behind them, had their 
hair and clothes much singed. 

A few days after this they reached the river Iho, but 
found it so frozen that it was not without great diffi- 
culty they could ford it. On the 8th of April they 
arrived at the town of Sehnginsky. When they came 
to lake Baikal, they found it completely frozen over. 
They crossed it in sledges, drawn by horses, upon the 
ice. The ambassador reached the opposite bank in 
safety before the close of the evening, and was lodged 
in a fisherman's house, where a boar s head was served 
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hot from the oven for supper. Some of hU retinue, 
however, who were behind, were compelled to lie all 
night on the ice, the snow at the same time falling and 
driving around them in a most terrific manner. In the 
morning, however, they reached the shore in safety, 
though half dead with cold and wet. 

On the 19th all the party arrived at IrkouUk. Here 
they waited for their heavy baggage till the 2d of July ; 
and, three days afterwards, proceeded on their journey. 
They rowed down the river An^areo ; then entering 
the Tangauska, proceeded along it. About the latter 
ead of August they reached the Objf. Here they pro- 
cured new rowers ;• and, favoured by calm weather and 
a rapid current, they made great progress. From the 
Oby they entered the Irtish ; but the winter was now 
again approaching, and ice was floating in the riven 
Notwithstaadhig this they reached the town of Tobolsk 
m the 2d of October. Here they were obliged to wait 
some time for tlie falling oi the snow, in order to pro* 
ceed on sledges. On the 18th of November, the roads 
beins now sufficiently firm, they proceeded on their 
way bomeward. The .weather soon became excessively 
cold. After a tedious journey, through an extensive 
nmge of woods, they came to the xisttVolga^ &iong 
which they travelled upon the ice to Nizney Novgoroai 
They stayed a few days here to rest and refresh them* 
selves, and passed the festival of Christmas with the 
commandant. Nothing of importance occurred after 
this, till they reached Moscow^ which they did on the 
5th of January. In this city they found the czar, and 
all the Russian court, making preparations to celebrate 
the peace which had lately been established with 
Sweoen, after a war that had lasted more than twenty 
years. 

Muria* I am extremely desirous to inquire respecting 
the Bramin, or Indian priest, whom my brother has 
mentioned. On what principle could he have imagined 
it possible that the souls of his deceased relatives might 
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have i&lnbited the bodies of die fish that he thfew ioto 
the river ] 

Mr* Allen, An ancient Grecicui philosopher, ^hose 
name was Pvthagoras, propagated an opinion, that the 
0ouls of mankind, after death, passed into other bodies; 
and that, according to the lives they had lived, they 
animated the bodies of beasts or of men. He is said to 
have borrowed this notion either from the Egyptians^ 
or from the Bramins. Many of the idolaters, both of 
India and China, still retain it ; and are so extrendy 
bigotted to it, that they not only forbear eating any 
thing that has life, but on this account even refese to 
defend themselves against the attacks of wild beasts. 

Frederic, I have read that some of them will not 
even burn wood,' lest any little animalcules sfaonM hap- 
pen to be in it) and thus be destroyed. 

Lady Irwin. What an unsatisfactory invention nmst 
this have been, to mitigate the apprehension of death) 
by persuading mankind that the soul merely <4iaoged 
its lodging ; and that men only ceased to live, in older 
to begin a new species of animal life. 

Mr. Allen. Before the introduction of Christiailitj 
Various chinierical notions prevailed. The £illacyw 
all these is now rendered evident ; and we cannot be 
too thankful for that glorious light which has dissipated 
the darkness and exposed to view the ways of error in 
which mankind had previously wandered. 
* Louisa. Frederic has mentioned that Mr. Bell dined 
at a convent of missionaries in China : Does the em* 
peror of China, who is himself a Ptegan, encourage the 
establishment of Christians within his dominions 1 

Mr. Allen. About the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury a company of Romish missionaries, of the oitier 
called Jesuits, was suffered to pass into China, to pro* 
pagate the Christian faith. In the first instance they 
took care to render themselves useful to the govern- 
ment, as interpreters betwixt the Chinese and the peo» 
pie of other countries, as astrcMiomers, mathematicians, 
and mechanics : and, thus originally settled^ their nvm* 
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bert hate since been arach increased. At this day 
many of the missioiiaries have eongideraUe establish- 
laents in China. 

Do yon recoUeety Frederic^ when it wias.that Mr. 
Bell's account of the expeditions to Persia and China 
was first published 1 

Frederic. In the year ITM; and it has since been 
reprinted. ' 

Sir Charles, I recollect that one of the most eminent 
periodical publications of that time characterized it as 
-'a dipy» barren, and uninteresting journal.'' 

FHUeHc- It appears to me no nirther barren than as 
itiek^es to an immense tract of country, great part of 
ivhich seems incapaUe of affording much important in* 
formatioB. 

Hft^ Allen. His narration is very far from behlg 
dfterdiy or untnteresting : and it exhibits. indications 
of the writer baving possessed an enlacged and liberal 
spint, great candour, and a considerate porticm both 
OT penetration and judgment 

Louim. Each of his joumies must have been both 
tedious and perilous. The first appears to have occu« 
pied toor« than three years ; and the second about two 
years and a half. 

' Edmund. Mr. Bell states> that the difficulties he had 
to encounter in ^ese joumies were such as those who 
have not travelled tlirou^ the same countries can 
iscarcely even imagine. 

FredePit. The work that Mr. Bell has published also 
eompnses (be rslaltiou of a journey to Derbent, in 
Persia, in ITSS^ with the army of Russia, commanded 
by Peter the First. This expedition was undertaken at 
the request <tf the Sophi of Persia, to assist him against 
^ AffgahSj his refyelHDUs sul^cts, who had seized 
several: provinces on the frontiers towards India. -It 
also contains a journal of the residence of M. de Lange, 
the- Russian envoy, at Pekin, in which are inserted 
raany curious particulars relative to China. 

' mr, Allen. And the accounts which Mr. Bell and 
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hi& friend M. de Laoge gave oi China, were then the 
only accounts on which entire dependance could be 
placed ; for nearly all the previous descriptions of that 
cQuntry and its inbabitahlSy abounded in falsities aod 
misrepresentation. 



NINTH EVENING. 



" HiTHERtO) with the exception of Sir George M^heler^s 
travels in Greece, our attention (said Frederic Montagu) 
has chiefly been directed to travels in Asia. This eveo^ 
ing it is my design to change the scene to another 
quarter of the globe, and to speak of Egypt, a country 
remarkable for its antiquity, its extraordinary river, its 
pyramids, and various stupendous monuments of an* 
cient magnificence. In all these particulars, it has long 
been the admiration of the world, and has inspired 
many curious and inquisitive men with a desire of visit- 
ing and examining the numerous wonders which it 
contains. Nor b there any thing surprising in this; 
for, ai^er having read the splendid book which^ a few 
days ago, was put into our hands by Sir Charles Irwio, 
both Edmund and myself have been so much delighted, 
that we each expressed an ardent wish that it were pos- 
sible we could ourselves go thither. 

Edmund said, that he should very much like to go 
into Egypt, were it not for the inconvenience of the 
voyage ; " and (observed Miss Irwin) if it were not for 
the neat of the climate, the aridity of the country, and 
the Arabs, which infest the Nile beyond Cairo, 1 think 
I should like to accompany you. But whose travels 
have you been reading?" Frtderic replied, " those 
of a very intelligent foreigner, Frederic Lewis Nor- 
DKN, a captain in the Danish navy." 

Lady Irwin, What account, Frederic, have you to 
give respecting Captain Norden 1 

Fredtric* That he was the fourth son of a lieutenant- 
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eototiel of the Dauish artillery, and born at Rensburglii 
in tbe dolehy of Holstehi, on tlie 22d of October, 1708. 
His jfatber, who had five sons, intended to have edu* 
cated them all to the fxrofession of arms ; and, to pre- 
pare them early to excel in this profession, he had them 
carefully instructed in a knowledge of the modern lan- 
guages, history, drawing, and mathematics. Frederic 
Lewis, of whom we are speaking, was designed for the 
naval service ; and, with this view, .when about fourteen 
years of age, he was entered into the cdrps of cadets. 

Sir Charles. That was an establishment in which a 
select set of young meu were educated at the expense 
of the king of Denmark ; anil instructed inf all such arts 
and sciences as were considered requisite to form good 
Mval officers. » 

Ladjf Irwin, And what progress did the young man 
make in this school ? 

> Edmund. All the progress that could be expected 
from a youth of great genius. He is said to have ex- 
oelled most of his companions in the study of mathema- 
tics, and in the art of ship- building ; but what afforded 
,him the greatest delight was drawing. He copied the 
works of the most eminent masters in this art, to form 
his taste, and acquire their manner. 

Frederic. He did so, Edmund ; but he experienced 
iDuch greater satisfaction in drawing from nature, than 
in copying the works of artists. 

^ Lmy frwin. It must have been highly gratifying to 
his &tner to have witnessed so successful a progress. 

Frederic, It no doub:t was so : but he had not en- 
tered his twentieth year before death deprived him of 
this affectionate parent. 

Mr^ Allen. T'hifS, doubtless, was a severe loss at so 
critical a period of his life; but Mr. Norden affords a 
satisfactory instance of the rewards which merit may 
attain even by individual exertion. Frederic, I know, 
can relate the mode by which lie- first recommended 
himself to the public notice. 

Frederic, The grand master of the ceremonies at the 
Trav. h 
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Danish court, having been informed of his application 
and talents, was^induced to pat into his bands a cot- 
lection of-charts -and topographical plans, belonging to 
the king, to be retouched and aofended. NoMen ext- 
cuted them according to the directions that were given 
to him, with peculiar care and skill. Thb was an 
employment foreign to the profession for which he 
■had been educated; but his merit in it was so con- 
spicuous, that his patron became extremely desirous df 
obtaining for him some situation in which his pecaliar 
taste might be indulged without restraint. Towards 
the end of the year 1732, this gentleman introduced 
him to^he king of Denmark; and his. majesty gave 
him permission to travel, and appointed him a hand- 
some pension from the royal treasury for that purpose. 
He, at the same time, promoted him to the rank of a 
second lieutenant. 

Louisa. Did Mr. Norden immediately afterwards go 
into Egypt t 

Edmund. No, he set out for Holland, with the in- 
tention of afterwards passing some yearls in Italy and 
other countries of the south of Europe. 

Frederic, Eldmund has omitted to relate the instruc- 
tions which he received from the Danish admiralty pre- 
viously to the commencement of his journey. Wh'ere- 
ever be had opportunity to do so, he was directed, in 
all his voyages, to study attentively /the art of ship- 
building ; but. especially the construction of such gallies 
and rowing vessels as were used in the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Allen, Whilst he was in Holland, Mr. Norden 
became acquainted with several distinguished artists, 
and particularly with one named De Reyter, by whom 
he was instructed in the art of etching and engraving. 

Edmund. He appears to have continued in Holland 
at least twelve months ; after which he passed through 
France to Marseilles. ^ 

Lady Irwin. And, I presume, he did not neglect tbe 
instructions he had received. 

Frederic* He was peculiar^ careful to inform him- 
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self on every sui^ect which related to the design of his 
expeditiOD. From Marseilles be embarked lor Legbora, » 
aod there redoubled his application to execute faiths 
fully the task that had been imposed upon him. He 
here procured models of several kinds of rowing ves- 
sels. 

Mr. Allen, All of which were deposited, and are 
probably still ,to be seen in the chamber of models in 
the admiralty at Copenhagen, unless they were lost or 
destroyed during the attad^ upon that city in 18(17. 

Sir Charles. How long did Mr. Norden continue in 
Italy? His tast« as a draughtsman must have been 
both gratified and improved in that classical country. 

Frederic, He was there nearly three years ; and his 
great talents, in addition to his peculiar merit, pro- 
cured him the friendship and attention of many persons 
ef distinction, opened for bim a free access to the cabi- 
aets of the enrious> and to all the great works of paint- 
ing and scnlptnre, especially at Rome and Florence. 
It was in the year 1737, whilst he waa in the latter 
city, that he received ah order from the king- of Den- 
nnrk to proceed into Egy^. 

L^uha. What was the king's inducement to send 
him thither? 

Frederic^ He was dcfsirous of obtaining a circum- 
stantial account of so celejbrated a country ; and he 
^s induced to believe, tltat, in the double capacity of 
ft narrator and an artist, no one would be better able to 
gratify all his wishes respecting it than Mr. Norden. 
The latter was then in the flower of his age; of a 
courage which no danger nor fatigue could dishearten ; 
of i(cknowledged abilities;, a skilful observer, an accu- 
rate designer, and a good mathematician. 

Mr, Allen, To all which qualifications' we niay add 
an enthusiastic desire to examine the wonders of Egypt; 
^r, even prior to the orders of his master, he had been 
known to express an anxious wish to travel in that 
coontry. 

h2 
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Frederic^ He embarked from Leghorn in the month 
of May, 1737 ; and» after a voyage of thirty days, ar- 
rived at Alexandria. 

Narrative of Norden's Travels through Egypi and 

Nubia, 

Mr. Norden had no sooner landed at Alexandria, tfaao 
he set out ^in search of the celebrated obelisk' called 
Cleopatra s Nhdle, He reached it by climbiag over 
ruined waHs ; and observed near it another of similar 
description, almost buried in the sand. These two 
obelisks, no doubt, had once decorated the entrance of 
a palace. Each Consisted pi a single block of granite, 
was about sixty-tbree feet in height, and was coTered 
with hieroglyphics. 

Mr. Norden next proceeded to examine the walls of 
Alexandria, and some towers, which, in ancient times, 
had been built for the defence of the place. He tben 
went to the two Christian churches of St. Mark and 
St. Catherine, which were served by Grecian and Coptic 
priests. They had nothing respectable except their 
names; and they were so gloomy, hlthy, and yet so fiiil of 
lamps, that they seemed rather places of Pagan worship 
than temples in which the true Cod was adored. lii 
that of St. Mark there was an old wooden chair, which, 
it was believed) had been' the property of that evan- 
gelist. 

Passing through the gate of the road leading to- 
wards Rosetta, Mr. Norden next went to view that 
pleasins master-piece of art, called Pompeys Pillar. 
It is situated on an eminence which commands two 
beautiful prospects, one of Alexandria, and the other 
of the low country that extends along the banks of the 
Nile. This is considered to be the greatest and most 
magnificent column that has ever heett executed in the 
Corinthian order. Its shaft is one entire piece of 
granite ; the capital is of marble, and the base of a 
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grey stone, which Mr. Norden describes to have been 
not unlike flint, both in hardness and grain. The foun- 
dation was open on one tide; and the opening was 
tbus accounted for. An Arabian, many years before 
Mr. Norderi was here,- dug under the foundation a 
hole, and put into this a box of gunpowder, in order 
to blow up the column, that he might render himself 
master of an immense treasure, which, as he imagined, 
was concealed beneath. Happily for the curious he 
was a bad engineer. He sprung his mine, but his en- 
terprize failed, for he dislodged only four stones, 
which, making but a small part of the foundation, the 
remainder was left uninjured. The only advantage 
which resulted from the experiment was, that an op- 
portunity was thus afforded to inspect the stones of 
which the foundation had been constructed. Mr. Nor- 
dea observed there one piece of white oriental marble, 
full of conspicuous hieroglyphics; and another of yellow 
marble, spotted with red. The latter had hieroglyphics 
engraven upon it, but they were nearly defaced. 

At the distance of about a quarter of a league from 
Pompey's Pillar was a long subterraneous gallery, which * 
had been formed into catacombs for burial places. 
The next excursion of Mrl Norden was to Cleapatra^s 
Canal, which supplies Alexandria with fresh water. In 
bbway thither he passed through a plain where capers 
grewjn great abundance ; and he afterwards traversed 
a forest of date trees. The original intention of this 
canal was, by its junction with one of the branches of 
the Nile, to facilitate a commercial intercourse between 
Oraad Cairo and Alexandria. At this time it was in a 
very decayed condition, almost choked up in many 
P^rts, and scarcely furnished water enough to supply 
the.reservoirs or cisterns of Alexandria. 

The ports of Alexandria were called the old and the 
new port ; the former was appropriated to the Turks, 
the latter was free of access to people of all the nations 
of Europe. In the suburbs of the old port there were 
yH existing some remains of ancient Alexandria. The 
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new town was a poor and degraded place ; and the 
martj which had formerly been so celebrated for its 
extensive commeree^ was at this time dwindled to a 
mere landine-place. 

Mr. Norden lefl Alexatidria and went to €rrand 
Cairo, where he arrived on the 7th of Jaly, 1737. 
This capital of Egypt is situated eastward of the Nile, 
a little above the place where the river branches to 
form the Delta, It is divided into two cities, called 
Old Cairo and Grand Cairo. In his account of this 
city, Mr. Norden describes the annual ceremony tiiat 
is observed of cutting the dyke of the canal, which, at ' 
the time of the swelling of the Nile, is to convey the 
waters of that river to Cairo. At a little distance from 
the town this canal looks like a neglected ditch; but, 
when it enters the city, it assumes an appearance of 
greater consequence. As soon as the waters of the 
Nile begin to rise, which they do nearly at a certain 
season every year, the mouth of the canal is closed with 
a dyke of earth, on which is erected a signal, that is to 
notify the opening of this, and of all other canals in the 
kingdom. On an appointed day the Basha, or governor 
of Egypt, and the Beys, or governors of provinces, aided 
by a liumerQUs retinue, assist at the ceremony of open- 
ing the dyke. They range themselves under a paviNon 
near the place. The Egyptians and Jews are employed 
to cut the dyke, and the assembled multitude at the 
'same time throw nuts, melons, and other things into 
the water, as it enters the canal. After some further 
'ceremony, a fire-work of rockets i» played off. The 
people, on this occasion, commit a tnousand follies to 
evince their joy for the swelling of the river, which, by 
overflowing and watering their lands, insures to them 
a plentiful harvest. These rejoicings have been much 
exaggerated by travellers. The only object which Mr. 
Norden remarked, as really deserving of notice, was 
the retinue of the grandees who attended the Ceremony, 
and which had some degree of magnificence. 

Mr. Norden visited the 'famous Weil of Joseph^ «t 
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Cairo, the mouth of which, he says, was eighteen feet 
broad, and twenty-four feet long, and the depth of 
which was two hundred and seventy-six feet. Water 
was drawn from this weil by wheels and chains of 
earthem pitchers; and the wheels were turned by oxen. 
Jhi-the c^ty of Old Cairo the majority of the build- 
ings, the abodes of the working people excepted, were 
pfeasure houses, whither the principal inhabitants of 
Cairo were accustomed to divert themselves when the 
waters of the Nile were at their highest level. There 
were many gardens ; and date trees and vines occupied 
a considerable portion of tlie ground. There were also 
about half a dozen mosques for the Turkish worship, 
and other places of worship for. Christians. Under one 
of the Coptic churches v^ a grotto, in which, accord^ 
ing to tradition, the Virgin Mary rested after the fatigue 
of her retreat into Egypt , The fathers of the Holy 
Land paid annually, to the Turks a certain ^um of 
money for the privilege of saying mass whenever they 
pleased in this grotto. 

One of the most considerable buildii^s in Cairo was 
called Joseph's Granary* It covered a considerable 
space of ground, and was surrounded by a lofty wall. 
This building was employed as a place of deposit for 
ali the tributary com that was paid to the Grand Signior 
by the diflferent cantons of Egypt ; but it had no ap- 
pearance of extraordinary antiquity. 

Cairo was a city almost without defence, having had 
Anly some remains of a wall, and one gate. Not far 
from it was the village of Geem, built, according to some 
of the ancient writers, on the place where once stood 
the famous city of Memphis^ the capital of Egypt. At 
this time the houses in Geeza were formed solely of 
bricks and mud ; and its only ornaments were four or 
five minarets, or steeples, attached to the mosques, and 
some date trees. 

While Mr. Norden waiat Cair6 he was witness to 
the Egyptian mode of hatching chickens in ovens. He 
alto describes the mode of thras^hing rice, or raither of 
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treading out the grain from the chaff. Tkis, he sii^9, 
was done M(jth a sledge drawn by two oxea. Tlie 
man who drove them knelt in the sledge, whilst an- 
other placed the straw, and carried it off when the 
grain was separated, In this operation the rice was laid 
upon the ground in a circle, round which the oxen were 
driven. Among other things deserving of notice, Mr. 
Nordeu mentions having seen near Cairo a [)eculiar 
kind of boat, to convey passengers across the Nile. It 
was made of largp, earthen pitchers tied closely toge- 
ther, and covered with palm-tree leaves. The mani 
who steered it had usually a cord hanging from his 
mouth, with which he contrived to fish as he sailed.^ 

As rain seldom falls in Egypt, divine wisdom has so 
ordained, that this defect is supplied by the river Nile 
' annually overflowing its. banks. Much, of the laod> 
however, which the waters, of the Nile cannot reaefa» is 
artificially watered by hydraulic machines of difierent 
kinds, and with great labour. 

The Pyramids, those astonishing monuments of hur 
man art and ingenuity, which formerly were reckoned 
among the seven wdnders of the world, and to this d«j 
are the subject of almost universal admiration^ are 
chiefly situated near Geeza, and are distant about three 
hours journey south of Cairo. They are built, not, as 
at first sight might be imagined, on the sandy plains, 
, but on rocks near the high mountains that divide 
Egypt from Lybia. Some of them had been opened, 
~ but the greatest number were closed. It was evidently 
from tlH|ir appearance alone, that they had been erected 
at different periods ; hut their structure is of the most 
remote antiquity. 

Four of them were found to merit particular atten- 
tion. These were situated on a diagonal line, and dis- 
tant from each other about four hundred paces. The 
two northern ones were the largest, and were each about 
iOiVe hundred feet in perpendicular height. The other 
two were smaller. The plain in which they were buik ift 
now almost covered by a light sand. Among this siind 
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imt numbers of petrified shells, and particularly of a 
uod of oysters, are found ; although the Nile has never 
been known to rise so high as to overflow the plain ; and 
no shelb like them have ever been discovered in that 
stream. There are also found here those celebrated 
stones (called Egyptian pebbles) which, on account of 
their beautiful appearance^ and the singularity of their 
oolottrs, are in great estimation for the tops of snuff- 
boxesy the liandles of knives, and other purposes. 

The moat northern of the great pyramids was the 
only one that at this time was open. Its general figure, 
as well as that of the others, is too well known to re- 
quire description. Its exterior is composed, for -the 
most part, or square stones of different sizes, strongly 
cemented together. The entrance is on the north side, 
at the height of about forty-eight feet above the level 
ofthehonzon; and a quantity of sand has been blown 
so high on that side as greatly to facilitate . the access 
to the opening. 

This leads successively to five different channels^ 
or passages ; which, although they run above, below, 
and horizontally, all tend toward the south, and ter- 
minate in two chambers, one in the middle of the 
pyramid, and the other beneath. All the passages 
except the fourth have nearly the same dimensions. 
They were constructed alike, and are covered, on their 
four sides, with great pieces of white marble, so smooth 
that it would be impossible to walk on them without 
Bome such contrivance as that which has been adopted, 
the cutting of little, holes in each step for the feet to 
fit into; and, even with the assistance -of these, there is 
great difficulty in proceeding. It is said, that, in the 
original structure, all the passages have been closed 
with large square stones fastened into their entrances 
after the work had been finished. • When the person 
'Qspeeting the pyramid has arrived at the end of the 
two first pastoges, he finds a resting-place, which has, 
oa the right, an opening for a small channel or well. 
FfQiQ this a third passage leads to a chamber, not very 

»3 
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large, and half filled with stones taken from the wall on 
the tifht, to open there another passage^ which termi- 
nates in a niche not iar from it Tius passage is Taisrftcd 
with a ridge^ and is overlaid with granite, which once 
was polished, but, in the course of tifne, has been ^ite 
blackened by the burning fiamb^iux of its BimermM 
visitors. Having returned bj the same road, the nesU 
task for the visitor is to ciiovb to the Iburtb passage. Thh 
is very high, vaulted in a ridge, and Ihms raised ways 
along its sides. The fifth passage conducts to the 
upper chamber ; but before he arrives there he comea 
to a small apartment in the middle of the passage. On 
each side of this is a deep incision into the sl^me; and^ 
on the left, is a lai^e urn, o^* rather sarcophagus of gra* 
nite. It has the plain figure of a parallelopiped, with- 
out any omamem; and when Mr.'Norden was here it 
was so perfect, that, when struck with a key, it sounded 
.like a bell. North of this sarcophagus is a -deep hole, 
evidently made since the pyramid was finished ; but fi>r 
what purpose he could not conjecture. There, how- 
ever, appeared to be a cavity beneath ; for the pavement 
seemed to have sunk after the foundation of the cham- 
ber had given way. 

The other three pyramids, as before remained; are 
ranged almost in the same line as this. .That which is 
the nearest, und is usually called the ^e(md pyramid, 
appears to be higher than the one just mentioned ; but 
this is a deception occasioned only by the foundation 
being more elevated ; for, in other respects, they are' 
equal and similar. They seem to have no otiber differ* 
ence than that the second is so exactly closed, that 
there is no mark whatever of its having been opened. 
Its summit is covered on the four sides with granite, so 
well ^ined, and of so high a polish, that even th^ most 
darjng man would not venture to ascend it. 

On the east side of thi^ pyramid were seen the ruins 
of a temple, the stones of which are of prodigious sixe. 

The third pyramid is about one biHidred fi$et >kM«ef 
than the two former, but apparently similar to them in 
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Bli4'«y^'j^ Ihe^juif}^ of a t€;mpl^, wijLb ap.f2^tra^pA 99 

The fourth pyramid^ whicl) js,;E^\it ^^ h^v^^d^f^t 
fevier than Uie tibM» w;i^ c^l^ f^^M* It t^ad uo teinple 
pear 4t. Th^ simwH ^a^ rein^kable for b«ii)g le^i- 
iMB4 b}i>OiP^e gfe^ Mwci >vbitJU sfejip^d ^w^.tto l>ay? 

Th«s<5 fwif^pywmids.Wftrp sari;qvmded by inapy ^ff^^tWr 
Mea^ ji|p$t- of whkff ha4 b^il opeijj^d.,. Tjii^r^. \nr«grf 
jiwee ^^fets^grd cif tli^ ftrsit pyraoiid; jbut tw^ of tl\epii 
-iiere sq dilai^idaledju-ttot jt Mf^p jiwpp^siiUe (a discover 
the chamber. Westward of the same- pyi:ami4 w/^f? 
juan^ otl>ers» bMt pll li) ruios. Oppp^t^ to th^ ^cond 
lyuainid warft $ix, iq.Qpe ftf .whicji Mr- Nprd«n rjr^m«irfce4 
siisqaare well abppt tbkty feet de^p^ 

Tluroe bundled p9Qes.«aj^t of. the sepqad . pOTmjd» 
was the well knowu^ figacc^ exiled tlii^ Sphinx, Thw i^ 
about thirl^y feet .high> h^s beep hewn out of the rpck, 
andirea/^libledthe he^d and 3hppUers pf a wpmap, Ip 
the neighbqurhood of the pyf i^u^^s ^c;re j^Qiue .$«pul- 
fihraf gi»^to9» oniamepted ^it}) biierpgiyphicsi. Th^y 
bad all been opened and robbed of whatever hs^db^P 

dfiposiledjh iheiPf :« 

Mr. Nordeu sa^, that it '^ chiefly cu^tpuiar^^to visk 
the pyramids durii^ the y\f'\\\\^x sea^PP* bet\!fixt tbp 
month* of November a«d Ap;;il i bfici?ip?e^ ^t tbis;tjpi«, 
the oQUotry is.eirer.y where dry ; ^[beireap ia spmmer» 
* the iBiindalion of the NiJ.e reoders t|ie(n al(¥i<>st inacces- 
sible. From bis ojyp ej^p^rteppe hp gives the fpllpin^ipg 
directions. to those who are.d^i^iirp^s of ipspectlpg th^se 
sti^^ndous^monmneats of apt)qpilt3(M 

** When you arrive at the entrant of tbfi first pjii;a- 
niid, you discharge ;SQi»fcptfgtoJs, to. frighten awy the 
bats ; it wili then he requisite fpr. the jtpjdes to;renjLOVp 
the \8aiid which ahi»<ist stops up Umq |V|ssage< .-i^Ae^ 
/these preliminanes ypu masf strip yo^^f^^lf, ^nd updre^^ 
«even to your shiit, op ai^PPU^t pf the ^i^^s^yp heat 
which always prevails ipitb0 pyramids*. Ip tips coudj^ 
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tion you enfer the passage, every person -ki'^eiM&JMnijf 
carrying in fats fa^d a wax candle, for the tor^kes are 
not lighted till you are in the chambers, on accoalit of 
their causing too much smoke. 

** When you are arrived at the extremity of the gallerj, 
you find an opening, which is searc^y a foot and a 
naif in height, and two feet in breadth. Through tins 
you are obliged to pass by creeping. The IraveHer 
usually lies on the ground, and two gttides> who go be- 
fore him, each take hold* of one of his l^s^ and dfag him 
through the passage over sand and dust : it is, hawevcr^ 
*0ily about two ells in lengthy or the toil would be in* 
supportable;. 

.^ At the end of this passage you find a large piac^ 
where you can take breath, and make useof somereiTesli- 
ments. You will thus resume your courage for pene- 
trating into the second gallery, which is well deserving 
of observation. At tlie end of the second passage there 
is a resting»place ; at tlie right hand of which is the 
opening that gives an outlet to the weU; notify means 
of any steps, but by a perpendicular pipe, and' much 
in the same manner as chimney-sweepers (lescead a 
chimney. 

*' At the extremity of the resting- plaee begins the third 
gallery^ which leads to the inferior chamber. It ex- 
tends horizontally, and in a straight line. At the en- 
trance of the chamber you find some stones, by which 
the way is embarrassed, but with a little trouble you 
will get over that difficulty. AH the inside » of tiie* 
chamber is, in like manner, covered with- stones ; and 
the passive is extremely narrow. It is consequently 
little irequeuted, partic^ularly as there is nothing to be 
seen in it but a niche. 

*' When you have visited the lower ehambery you return 
alob^the horizontal passage to the resting-place, which 
deprives the fourtli gallery of the acute angle by which 
it is joined to th^ second gallery, and oUiges you to 
ascend upward. This is done by fixing your feet m 
some notches made on each side of the wall. Ry.thi^ 
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vieffiis you reach 'the fourth gaMery, which you ascend 
croochiu^ ; for though it is twenty-two feet high, and 
hta a rsMfsed mwv on each side, it is extremely steep 
and slippery. ^ . ^ • 

'* These difficulties surmounted, you rest yourself at 
the end of the gallery ou a little pmtform. You aftefu 
^Ifwpis again begin to dimb; but, as you presently find 
a new opening, where you qan ivalk erect, you soon 
forget that trouble by coBtem|riating a sort of little 
foom^ wfaiofh at first is not more than a palm's breadth 
wider than the galleries, but which afterwards enlarges 
OD both sides.' Then, stooping for the last time, you 
pass the remainder of the fifth gallery, which leacls, io 
ka horisonfal line, to the up^r saloon ; of which a 
description has been already given. 

** In this saloon it is usual to discharge a pistol, in 
ovder to hear the peculiar sound of the report, which 
resembles thunder. And, as there is no hope of disco- 
^ng more than what others have already remarked, 
you resume the way by which you came, and retuhi in 
the same- manner, as well as with the same difficiUty 
that ycm had eiperieneed in enterii^. 

" A& soon as you are out of the pyramid you must 
dress, and wrap yoarself carefully up, to prevent any bad 
offsets which might otherwise take place by the sudden 
change fr<Hn au extremely hot atmosphere to one more 
temperate. Afterwards you mount on the outside to 
thetop of the pyramid, to enjoy from thence a beauti- 
H view of all the circumjacent country. Here, as well 
^ at the entrance, and in the chambers, you will ob- 
serve the names of many preceding travellers who have 
visited the pyramids. 

" After having thus examined the first, you will go to 
1^ seoasd pyramid, which is soon examined, because 
it has n<^ been opened. You will then see the ruins of 
atemi^e on the east side of the latter ; and, descending 
insensibly, will arrive at the Sphinan, the enormous size 
of whieh wiU attract yeur admiration. You will lastly 
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visit the other pyraisklffki M^igt^MmlAmm^lk >asilMiie 
adjacent gretloav' .•»?•• .!« :-!s«i-j- 

Mr. Nordeiitwas compeU^d. i9 wmm^M (M»> :#«di0- 

vrhat more than three months, namely, froHi Ikhf l»c(§|Mh 

sing of July to the adddle of November. Tw was 

x^ecasionod partly by, various impediaieiits^ «Kp^i9not|l 

at that tiBie by Etir<«peanft iwlio.wQredesiiro«9: of pemt- 

tinting into Upp(ec.£|;ypt;t partly.. by iu.crvi^t> wbkA 

had tiiroivB the vfheit OMnitrj^ yAXo 09nfe{noo».^^d 

partly by aaiUnesa, which JiadrCQiiiitted^biift>A« fL^cm- 

»idei^le time to his. bed. At. lengthy all: obst^abs 

having been removed, and the stfongest teeotimdoit.' 

tions to the governors of tke diffeiettt proiriiieQa» aad.to 

.several/ Arabian chiefs, having becss obtniiied^ ! Mir. 

Norden hired a vessel to convey hiraaeif anfiiSMte 

other persona up the Nile to Aasuan. . Ia tba company 

were a^ Coptic priest and. two missioparies.!. .Oee (dAe 

■latter was a vahiable acquisition^ as be understiMKil'^ 

Arabic lanenage^ and was able to act asdin Jntfirp^lar 

' They saued from' Cairo on the l!7thi.of^>iM9#emb^> 

and on the ensuing day ar-rived at Stiftana* rTfaifi pla0«» 

besides having a niosque» was laekbiHitad fiNT'tls; eon- 

. merce in mummies. These the inhabkanta dug iotft of 

a place called the Plainjof Mummita.* l^have was.alsaa 

kind of labyrinth, in which ^isds and othfen ^aobsiaui 

animals were Ibrmer^ buried. .... 

' On the 19th Mr. Noidea landed near oneof tthp.si^- 

la|^ on the.baakof the Nile» for the purpote jof ioapect- 

ing some agricultural implem^ts, which he observed, in 

use theoe. Frckmwfaat ibe saw, he was Junmcdiaitely 

convinced of the fallacy of an. opinion. wbicbiWaa. for* 

merly prevalent, that the inundationiof ;tbe>iUte soi.ftr- 

tilized the tend that no tillage was ne^essaxy,. a&d that 

it was only requisite to throw the Jiecd ypqntJMbgfOHid 

to produce a Inxoriant ccop of corn. M sonse dislakica 

west of the river be soon afterwards saw ths p^ramiA 

of Uashauar, 

These terminated near Medmn, idieretlieaidstfloutb^ 
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em of tliem all was sitoated. At a distaaoe this pyiamid 

appeared a very remarkable one i \mt, on a neav ap- 

pioacfay it did aot seem of great omiseqaeDce, as it vrai 

Mlt only of larjge bricks hardened by the sun; heipce 

Ike Arabs and Turks usually named it the false pifrm- 

wid. It was, boweter, of very beaatiliil fbrm, and had 

be^i so well preserved, tint it was seaioely possible to 

observe in it any decay. It had never been opened, and 

had three or four degrees or steps, the' lowest of wlneh 

appeared >to be about twenty feetin perpendicular height. 

Of the other pyramids, of whi6h the greatest nunSker 

were near Sakttra^ only two were found to deserve any 

attention ; for the remainder were small. Of these, one 

had been opened, but fi^w travellers had visited it. There 

were in the whole abou^ twenty- in tiiis ne^hbourbood. 

In the evenings the voyagers were much annoyed .by. 

great numbers of bats, which, tomrds twilight at this 

teason of the year, hunt for thenar lood^on the surface of 

the Nile. During the nights they kept a strjct watch, 

and every four hoursi they fired a musqnelt to. denote 

that they were not to be surprised ; and to prevent any 

attempt wdiich might be made to rob them. 

la the course of the four following 4iays the vessel 
was often becalmed. On the 24th .they stopped at a 
village called Esekmend EUArab, where ^lery dweUiog 
had 2l, pigeon-house at the top of it. It was there an 
establish^' rule that no man should marry, or be at. the 
head'Of a ^mily, unless he were possessed of a pigeon- 
house; because no one could cultivate his land without 
the dung of these birds, for all other animal remains 
were carefully preserved to be burnt and converged 
into sal*ammoumc. The houses were so oontrived 
that the pigeons occupied the upper, and the ,pro- 
pnetors and their families the lower part. At a distance 
Aey had a pleasing appearance; but, on a near ap- 
proachj they were found to be the habitations of po- 
verty and wf etchedness". The inhabitants were chiefly 
siq^pofted by a trade in poultry and eggs^ which they 
earriedon with Cairo. 
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On the 26th the voyagers arriyed at Sckechahaitf 
formerly Antinoe, the capital of the Low Thebaid. 
Several antiquities were discovered here; but the prin- 
cipal objects which attracted the notice of Mr. Norden 
were three grand gates. One of these was ornamented 
with fluted columns of the Corinthian order ; and the 
other two corresponded with this, but were plamer. 
Tbese ruins .were at the foot of the moantains, and 
near the bank of the Nile. The walls of the houses 
were of brick, and appeared as red as though they had 
been lately buih. 

Beyond Antfnoe the voyagers were compelled to be 
incessantly on the watch, lest they should be attacked 
by some of the numerous Arabs who infested that part 
of the river, and plundered every vessel, the com* 
manders of which they were able to orerpower. In 
consequence, however, of the defensive preparatioia 
of Mr. Norden and his party, they escaped without 
attack. 

. On the bank of the river opposite to JUm^uth, 
Mr. Norden was shown a convent of Coptic Christians, 
in a situation absolutely inaccessible by aoy of the 
usual means of approach. Such persons as weirt to it 
were drawn up in a basket by mealis of a rope and 
pidley : henee it had the name of Cionvent de la Pimlit, 
or the Pullty Convents 

The vessel arriveid at Smt oa the 28th. This was a 
place of considerable importance. It had some mosque^ 
and was the reddence of a Coptic bishop. In- a momiF- 
taiD at a little distance from Siut were several ancient 
grottos. These Mr. Norden and his party visited. The 
ascent t6 the entrance of the first of them occupied 
about two boiu^. After they had passed the entrance 
they found themselves- in what Mr. Norden denominates 
a grand saloion, supported by four hexagonal pillar^ 
formed of the same substance as the rock. The interior 
of the roof had been decorated with paintings, some ei 
which were still distinguishable ; and' the gilding that 
bad been employed in ornamenting the place was ^^^ 
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visible. Nothing ivrther \9UB desenring of notice in 
the saloon, except a few openings which led to other 
apartments; hat these wefe filled with mint. Over 
the saloon was an apartment, which, with some iM#« 
ciiity, Mr. Norden entered from the ontnde. It waa 
not so large as the former, and bad no pilars, hot 
was also painted. Oneach ride of it was a tomb formed 
of stone similar to that of the whole moontafn. One 
of these tombs had been opened. The other was 
closed, and almost buried in aand. ' This apartment 
oooimuaicated with some others, but the passages to 
them were closed up with ruins. 

On the 3d of December the voyagers had sailed up 
the Nile aa far as Meiehie, Here they had some bread 
baked for them ; and, at the bazaar, or market-place, 
they purchased, «t a very cheap rate, a tM and 'a' ooa<* 
sidemble quantity of poultry. Whilst- Mri Norden 
was at the bazmir he saw two of the pretenlded sainte 
of this country. They were entirely naked, and ran, 
like madmen, through the streets, shaking^lbBir headsy 
dad bellowing as loud as thev were able. " ■ ' 

The voyagers again embarked; and -the itome^e^ning 
arrived at Girge, the capital of llpper £g,yipty -^ink 
Tarks had several mosques here ; and it was likewise 
the residence of a Coptic bialiop. Proceedlttg s%ltl up 
the Nile, they went quietly and regularly aldog till the 
9th of December, when they were harassed by ambl^ 
of Coptic Christians and Arabs. These peot>le ranged 
theniseWes opposite to the vessel, and at fivst seeiiied 
io contemplate it with surprise. After a little while 
they became so insolent as to go on board. Here thefy 
rumaiaged every part of it ; and the vessel had aln^dCst 
the appearance of a market. Mr. Norden and his 
^«ids could not imagine what had caused this general 
cariosity, for they had experienced nothing like it in 
ll>c preceding part of their voyage, ij^ut as soon as the 
^cis, or commander ol' the vessel, who had been ab- 
sent a little while, returned on' board, he explained the 
'is»;stery. He saul, titet these troublesome visitants, on 
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nmfig tJMB j^ch^^iN^ i»idi:;?iirH>u» fcteoh^. utensils, i|ad 
ooD<£ided>l)ia^t'*t)ke foi^l^er w^re filled wHb . gold aiid 
^Ivei; aad itfatRt each pf Ihe tiii» • pewter, and bras« 
vessels. ii^hicb tbey^atr, wasais^e of cme of the precious 
melaU. .Agc^neralrmnoUr of the iaimeose wealth of 
tlie voyagef shaving. tlma been eirpiilAted, the Reis said, 
Ibat it' would be impossftUe Xq proceed in safety any 
fnii^ei: up iJie Nilo. He eonseqAiendy proposed) that 
the vQii^d Mtould ridtwotilo CaorO, iaaieciing, respecting 
Ihe Ai^8» ^f.tliey.^iUkiU hothf ifo^aod me, in order 
to r«ider. ^btt(l9selyes,>BM^er«..o^ the.tr^i9«^rea which 
thejr iniagine you to pos^ds^- .Tluey wiU oirculiate a. re- 
port of yoKrfdciieft)aR)Ovet:t|ie'CPiii»try ; so that if you 
f scape' heEe^.<y<>u:vtiIljcertaiiiiy perish in some other 
phc^^'i /IFhft poof^Reiil noafale to recover from his 
panic/'Ciaffft^y untmfHtfkod^lMxi to rd^nm; bnf they 
were ^afili a^bi^^ifepresekUdljons and remonslranoes. 
Tkmsf taUriiiinNf Uifit,i being wail mumds tbeyi feaied 
HOtbipgf; tbat'lio/iineaboaid offer them the least injuiy 
)i!Ut fit Ibfilpifiil ifiibh liifet; and that they were dfeterr 
mined to proceed. .Theur intrepidity, and Iheir repeated 
9(4$ll9»ncti0ftfiat tth^ .^uld defend, his life as well as ' 
iM^ o«p,?:€ttkp^ iredofieffed him a little from his 

' T!)ia j MW rtrl ions pf j^H^s.w^re not wholly willuMit 
iftiyq4dti$m ;- ^r so m^u(^; reports were 4maiiediateiy 
^ircuJMled through 'the.^coubtryof the wealth of the 
"v^^y^^Ts, that they ^were&eveM^afteiwards aible to land 
without : buying beset iby . oumereius , crowds of people. 
At l^gth the timidity of lli{e'fteib'heaime.«» freait, that - 
i^e .trembled .ili^itbAlairm whenever the iwyagersexpressed 
^y intfintlcju t© land. ; • • < :• 

:A& they^were pmceeding up the river> a few days 
t^Uiex tbeuimeideoi jue^t^moBtioned* tbnee iteibur cro- 
codiles ,werei<)lMer!»ed on the bank. They, fired at 
them; Two imtantly plunged iiito the watery/ but 
one seemed tio^r emain without ^mot ion. They imagined 
they badkiUeil, or at least aewrdy wounded it; and 
coi\sei|uenitly directed the vetoelto be steered, towards 
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the place ; in the mean time tfaey amM tbemwkes 
witii poles, and other impleneiili» for dcfeace, in caae 
it should not have been Killed. When they were within 
about fifteen paces of the shore^ the animal, which ap- 
peared to be near thirty feet ionr* awaked, walked 
away, and dived into the water, as ue others had done. 
The same day they saw aboat twenty other crocodiles 
stretched out on the sand banks, and of difierent sioe, 
apparently from' fifteen to My feet aB> Icnfj^h. 



TENTH EVENING^ 



On the 11th of December the voyagers remarked, on 
the east sid^ of the river, many splendid' remains of 
ancient structures confusedly scattered upon the plain* 
These Mr. Norden immediately eonjeotufed to be the 
ruins of ancient Thebes: but he was not able to prevail 
with the, Reis. to put him ashore. The man did not 
here pletMi his fear of tho Arabs : his emsuae was the 
impossibility of landing, on account of the numerous 
islapdsand sandbanks which obstructed the passage* 

The following evening the vessel was moored to, the 
western bank of the ><ile, nearly opposite to Karnuc* 
The distance of the travellers from . Cairo was * now 
about one hundred and thirty-five J'rench leagues. 
Mr. Norden rose, at br<ak of day,, to examine whether 
there might not b>e on that side some remains of Thebes; 
and he did not go for before he discovered two colossal 
figures, flncouraged by this discovery he returned to the 
vessel to induce some others of the party to accompany 
him in searching the adjacent country. The Reis em^ 
ployed all his eloquence to dissuade and intimidate them 
from this design, but to no purpose. They set out' 
from the vessel ; and, in about three hours, reached, 
the figures that Mr. Norden had before seen. The 
spot on which they were foun^ was a plain, about a 
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league distantlfiroin the Nile. Two hundred paces from 
the figdres were the remains of several broken statues ; 
and/ at the distance of about half an hour's walk, were 
some other ruins. 

The colossal figures faced the Nile. One of them 
was the representation of a man, and the other of a 
woman. They were in a sitting posture, and ou nearly 
cubic stones fifteen feet high. The whole height of 
the figures, from their ba^es to the summit, was about 
fifty feet. On their breasts and legs were many Oreek 
and Latin inscriptions, which had been engraven in the 
time of the Romans.' The sides and back of the stones 
on which they sat were covered with hieroglyphic 
figures. The statues did not appear to have received 
any other injury than what had arisen from their 
surface having been corroded by exposure for many 
centuries to the weather. The Greek and Roman in- 
scriptions had been cut upon them to testify that the 
voice of Memnou had been beard by several persons 
who had caused them to be cut. 

'The' travellers next went to some ruins on the north 
side of the figures, and not far distant from them ; and 
Mr. Norden says, there was satisfactory evidence that 
these were the remains of the palace of Memnou. The 
columns and the walls were of great thickness and so- 
lidity ; and every visible part of the building seemed 
to be covered with hieroglyphics, which had a beautiful 
lustre from the remains of the ancient gilding and 
colours that had been used in decorating them. The 
gold^ the ultramarine, and several other colours had 
been so permanent, that their original lustre was pre- 
served even to this time. On the ineide, upon tlie 
western wall, were three large figures, which Mr. Nor- 
den was inclined to believe had been deigned in allu- 
sion to the faH of Adam and £ve. 

About fifty paces from this edifice were other remains 
of antiquity. These were conjectured to have been 
part of the temple of Memnon. At a little distance 
from them ivere two pilasters, so far separated from 
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each other, that they could never be covered. Whence 
it follows^ says Mr. Nordeo, that if this was the place 
on which the statue of Memoon had been erect^, it 
must have stood in the open air ; and such he considers 
probable, as, by an exposed situation, it would the 
better have received the rays of the sun, than otherwise 
could have been possible. 

Among these ruins was another colossal figure, simi- 
lar to those already deacribed. It had been thrown 
down, and was lying, half covered with sand and earth, 
A heady formed of black granite, about two feet high, 
and executed, in the Egyptian stile, with great art and 
elegance, was observed lying on the ground at a little 
distance^ , * 

Leaving these extraordinary monuments of antiquity, 
the travellers followed a road which led towards the 
mountains. They entered several ancient cavenis, and 
afterwards came to Medinet Ahu^ a ruined citv« about 
three quarters of a league westward of the Nile, and 
situated on part of the remains of Thebes. Here they 
saw an ancient and magnificent portal, and the remains 
of some other buildings that had been constructed with 
stones of enormous size. There were several columns^ 
the capitals of which were incrusted with colours very 
(deasins to the eye. Many parts of these buildings were 
covered with hieroglyphics. On the ground, among 
tlie ruins, Mr. Norden was surprised to discover four 
frizes, which appeared to be of Roman workmanship, 
ornamented with the heads of Diana and Bacchus, cut 
in relief, and the other parts covered with representa- 
tions of vine and oak leaves. These were the more re- 
markable, as every other part of the ruins appeared to 
be of Egyptian pr Arabian architecture* 

Mr. Norden and his party returned to the vessel, and, 
proceeding on their voyage, they arrived on the Idth 
of December at Demegraed, the site of the ancient 
Crocodilopolis ; and, on the 19th, at Assuan, a city on 
the eastern bank of the^ Nile. The latter, tliough an 
inconsiderable place, contained some mosques, and had 
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A strong; northerly wind sprung up, and the vessel 
sailed the next morning. *She soon cleared the har- 
bour above the cataract; and the first object which 
afterwards attracted the attention of the voyagers, were 
the ancient rujns of Gienret Ell Hei/L These are oa 
an island^ which, hy the ancients, was called the Philo, 
and is on the east side of the Nile. Its banks were 
like a wall cut in a rock ; and^ at this time, it coa- 
tained many colonnades, ruined edifices, and other 
magnificent remains. On a granite rock near these 
ruins several hieroglyphics were observed similar to 
thqse which the travellers had seen at Assuan. Mr. 
Norden observed here a temple; of uncommon beauty, 
a^d in a good state of preservation. The capitals of 
its pillars, and its various other ornaments, were of the 
greatest dehcacy. 

The voyagers, after leaving this island, continued to 
sail all tlie remainder of the day ; and, beyond the 
village of Hindau, they saw, for the distance of a 
quarter of a league, the walls and foundations of many 
magnificeut buildings, now ruined, and almost con- 
cealed by the saud. At some distance from these, Mr. 
Norden remarked five or six cottages built of stones 
that were entirely covered with hieroglyphics. He 
searched in the neighbourhood to discover, if possible, 
the remains of any large edifice, from which these 
could have' been taken ; but he could discover nothing 
more than a confused heslp of stone*, which also 
were covered with hieroglyphics of good workman- 
ship. 

He returned on board the vessel, and, not long after- 
wards came to a part of the river, the navigation of 
which was attended with great danger. There were 
rocks from side to side, many of them concealed by tlie 
ws^er ; and in the intervening space were many whirl- 
ing currents, which excited great terror.. No precau- 
tion was omitted by which the vessel could be steered 
safely through them ; but, unfortunately, she did not 
9bey her helm, and struck upon a rock. Here she was 
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fixed in a moat aiarming situation ; the middle of her 
keel was upon the rock, and the rapid and circular 
motion of the currmt turned her round, as if she had 
been upon a pivot The water arbuad was too deep to 
permit the sailors to get .out and relieve her: they could 
not even touch the bottom with their poles. After va« 
nous inefiectual attempts to free her, the wind and 
carrent happily relieved them from their embarrassment, 
and moved her off. Soon afterwards she got into' deep 
Wkier and proceeded safely on the voyage. 

When, on the 1st of January, the voyagers had ar- 
rived at the village of Derriy the Beis declared he 
would stop there, and carry them no farther, unless they 
woald advance him a greater sum of money than they 
hid agreed to pay. He threatened, if they attempted 
to compel bim to go on without ^this, that they should 
800R suffer for their in^rudence. It was replied to 
bim, thaty if by' any stratagem, he should attempt to do 
tkem the slightest injury, he should be the first victim 
of their revense. This menace had its effect ; and he 
declared hiroself ready to so with th^m, as far up the 
river as the vessel could sail. 

The voyagers observed that the sloping banks of the 
Nile we^e, in one part, nearly coverlid with lupines and 
lavishes, which there grew wild. They were witness 
te a curious mode which the inhabitants of that neigh* 
bourhood bad of crossing the river. Two men sat on 
a pack of straw, preceded by a cow, that swam before 
them^ One of them held the tail of the cow with one 
hand, while, with the other, lie managed a rope fastened 
to her bomsj The man behind steered with a little 
oar, by means of which^he preserved the equitibrium. 
Mr. Noffden likewise saw loaded camels swim across 
the river. A man swam before them, having the bridle 
of the first camel in his mouth ; to the tail of this camel 
the second was tied, the third to his tail ; and a man, 
seated on a pack of straw, brought up the rear. His 
office was to take care that the second and third camels 
followed in a line with the fimt. 

Teav. _ I V. 
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Two dsky% after this Mr* Norden and has trmk 
had a senous uopkasaotiiess with the pilot of tiie 
TessCly in consequence of his expeeting a jpf esent of a 
coaty to which he was not entitled. He lett the vessel } 
bnt, after an hour's absence, thought propor to retanii 
and ask permission to go on board again. This he 
was allowed to do, but under a declaration, that, in 
case of a relapse, he should be severely punislied. The 
vessel Moceeded as far as l>etr, near the seeond cato* 
ract of the Nile. Here the difficulties of proc%«ding aay 
further w^e found so great, that Mr. Norden, tmugh 
much against his inclination, was compelled to retom. 

After continuing at Deir two days, the vessd was 
directed bad^ again towards Cairo. The men rowed 
hard aU day of the 7th of January, and were aided io 
their progress both by the wind and current. Wfaea 
again within sight of the ruins of Giesiret EH Seifit 
Mr. Norden determined to land, in order to inspect 
them more attentively than he had been able to do be- 
fore. The Reis opposed this, but to no purpose. 

It ^v&s late when they readied the bland, and conse- 
quentlv Mr. Norden was obliged to defer the gnitifica' 
tion of his curiosity till the next morning. As the pilot 
had informed him that the idand was uoinhabitecf, be 
was determined to land as earlv as possible. He took . 
with' him a lantern ; and was Allowed by only one pe^ 
son of the company. Their first care was to make a 
tour through the island, that they might form a geoeral 
idea of the situation of tlie edifices. On examiniof tke 
ruins, they were not a little surprised to observe amongst 
tliem a great number of cottages. At first they feared 
that the pilot had designedly led them into a snare; 
but, advancing with great caution, and not hearing any 
dogs bark, as they had done in all other places, tiiey 
began to dismiss their apprehenuons ; and, when they 
came to the cottages, they found them all deserted. 

Their fears having now entirely subsided, they en- 
ter^ the great temple of Isis. This was a most superb 
monument of antiquity, and nearly in a perfect states 
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Thence Uiev praeeeded to tootber temple, whidif though 
imidi smafler, was remarkable for its extraordinary 
eiepnec. Hr. Norden believed the latter to have Bmb 
the temple of the. Hawk. There were other temples, 
bat he had not leisure minutely to examine them. He 
next saw some stairs» which, he conjectured, to have 
been a subternneons way through the island. These 
he attempted, in several places, to descend, but fbiind 
this impraijticable, in consequence of all the passages 
being choked up with ruins. 

In the morning, as soon as the Arabians residing on 
the banks of the Nile, near the island, were risen, and 
had peVceivcd the vessel^ they collected together, aiid 
threatened to bum her, and to destroy every man on 
board, if they did not immediately depart. This they 
were, therefore, compelled to do, to the great regret of 
Mr. Norden, who had hoped to have derived much 
koowledge from an attentive examination of the ruins. 

About mid-day of tlie 12th of January, being nbw 
arrived nesCr the cataract which they had before passed, 
the son of the Aga came to conduct them to Jltsuan. 
They gave their baggage into his care, and submitted 
themselves to his guidsuice» When he msroached the 
town he turned off irom it, and condncted the partv to 
a place called the Aga's country house. All Ae bag- 
gage was directed to be taken in there, and the door was 
ordered to be shut. This mysterious procedure sur- 
prised, but did not much akrm the voyagers; because 
they were sufficiently armed to oppose, with success, 
any attempt that might be made to injure them. When 
their conductor had paid the camel-drivers, he explained 
his reasons for bavins brought them there. He said, 
that the populace of. Assuan had assembled in great 
numbers to witness their arrival, and. that he had been 
<lesirous of avoiding any annoyance which these people 
ntight have occasioned. 

The house to ^ich the voyagers had been conducted 
was a very uncomfortable residence. A slave was ap 
{M^ifited to wait upon them. The chief convenience 
. i2 
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they had was a large ]^ard» fbtl of sheep and poiiltrys 
these they were permitted to use on paying for tbenii 
but at a much dearer rate than they could have pur- 
chased them for in the public market. 

They continued here about ten days, when they em- 
barked below the cataract, in a vessel which was hired 
to convey them to Cairo. The Reis and a Jew valet, 
who was on board, each requested the voyagers to 
advance them a small sum of monev, that they might 
purchase some dates, by the sale of which they could 
make some profit at Cairo. In the evening of the 25tl] 
of January, the Reis, who had brought the travellcw 
from Cairo to Assuan, visited them, and presented them 
with a fine sheep, and a hamfier full of bread. He was 
well rewarded for this act of generosity. 

Two days after this they arrived at Giesire Ell 
MnnseriOf near which place a party of Arabs was en- 
<»mped. ^ The chief onlered the voyagers to come oo 
shore : this ihef did, at the same time carrying him 
some presents ; but, like most of the Arabs with whom 
they had had any dealhigs, they found him insatiable. 
On the following morning he sent them two fat sbee^ 
but these were merely intended as an excuse for his 
asking of them presents of various kinds, and of much 
greater value. They left the place as soon as possible; 
and shortly afterwards passed the ancient temple of 
Konombu. On the 3d of February they landed for a 
little while at Luxinr, and measured and examined some 
of the monuments of antiquity there. 

They then again embarked. On the 5th and ^ 
they were becalmed near Dandera, Oy the 8th they 
passed the town of Hau; and a few days afterwards 
went ashore at Tschersche^ to purchase provisions. As 
they were preparing to depart, an embargo was laid on 
the vessel by the ofhcers of the Custom House, on a 
charge that there was a quantity of dates on board, 
which had not paid the proper duty. These were what 
had been purchased by the Reis and the Jew valet, who 
had only entered about an eighth part of the quantity 
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tbey had taken on board. The fraud had been detected 
by the searching officer, and the vessel was stopped 
nor could it be released until the duty for the entire 
cargo had been paid. The Reis was called for, but he 
was not to be found. Much time was lost in rectifying 
the mischief that had been occasioned by the conduct 
of the date merchants. .The director of the Custom- 
House went on board, and civilly expressed himself 
much con<;emed at the trouble he must give by request- 
ing the travellers to open some of their packages. He 
added, that a report had been spread through the city, 
that the voyagers had on board many chests lull of arms : 
*t therefore, both for yonr-safety and mine (said he) the 
most prudont way will be for a few of them to be 
opened before me." The demand being reasonable, 
the voyagers did not hesitate to comply ' with it. 
Tbey requested him to point out any that he' would 
«visii to have opened. He fixed on two ; and the con- 
tents of these were shown to him, and to other officers 
from the Custom-House who attended him. Finding 
that they contained only such things as were requisite 
for the journey, they very politely took their leave. 
And as soon as the director had left the vessel, she 
proceeded on her voyage. 

She next passed JMeschie ; and, on the 16th of Fe* 
bruary, arrived at Monfaluth, As soon as the officers 
of the Custom-House Bark at this place perceived the 
vessel, they fired a musket, as a signal that she must 
be stopped to uudergo an examination. Had there 
been no merchandi^ on board, she would immediately 
have been liberated ; but the unlucky dates were the 
occasion of her being again delayed. The same day 
that she was allowed to sail, she passed Umel Gusuer, 
the inhabitants of which place were not celebrated for 
honesty ; and Stab/eantor, .whose inhabitants were in- 
famous for their piracies. In the morning of the 18th, 
Xhk voyagers saw Schech Abade^ the spot on which the 
eity of Antinopolia formerly stood. Some of its edifices 
itill remained, and were partially visible from the ves- 
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sel; but there was no possibility of going on shpie to 
examine them. 

On the i9th of February the voyagers saw^ near 
Saint Martha, thousands of cormorants, and great num* 
bers of vultures, or Pharoah's fowl, as they a/e called 
in this country. Northward of this place, and not far 
distant from it, were seen somewhat like the ruins of an 
ancient city; but these were only rocks. Near Benf" 
aoef the vessel got entangled amongst a little fleet of 
barks that were laden with corn ror Cairo. At this 
place she was stopped for about an hour to pay a duty^ 
which is exacted from every bark that proceeds down 
the river. The voyagers here saw a bark asround, 
which, in the, preceding night, had been attacked by 
robbers* Her crew, not being in a condition to make any 
defence, had cut the rope that had fastened her to the 
shore, «nd had run her adrift down the current. It was 
in consequence of this that she had beeti thrown upon 
the sand. Ou the 22d they had a near view of the pyra* 
mids of Sahara* The men plied their oars early in the 
following morning; and they reached Old Cairo the 
iiame day. 

-Mr. Norden subsequently proceeded down the Nile, 
and embarked for Leghorn. Thence he went to Venice, 
where he remained a short time; and he finally re- 
lumed by land to his own country. 

On his arrival in Denmark he was introduced to the 
king, to whom he detailed a circumstantial account of 
the objects he had seen, and exhibited numerous draw* 
ings that he had made. 

Louisa, I hq)e the king was satisfied with Mr. Nor- 
den's success. 

Frederic, He waa perfectly so; add he directed him 
immediately to prepare an account of his travels, that 
it might be publbhed. 

Edmund. But this was not all. As a reward for his 
services, Mr. Norden was promoted to the rank oi a 
captain in the royal navy, and appointed (me of tte 
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members of a commission estaWshed for tlie boilding 
of ?essels. 

Mr. Allen* Not long afterwards, 1 think, he was in 
England. 

Frederic, Yes, sir: at the commenoevent of a war 
between this country and Spain, it was considere<l de- 
sirable that several Danish officers should be employed 
io our fleets. Among these, Captain Norden was one. 
He arrived in London in the month of FelM-uary, 1740; 
and, shortly afterwards, joined a fleet that was coi»- 
manded by Sir John Norris. 

Lady Irwin, This new engagement must have inter- 
rupted the preparation of his w6rk for the press. 

Edmund. Previously to his leaving Denaiark, he had' 
prepared bis description of Alexanchria and- the pyra- 
mids; but, by his voyage to Ei^hmd, he was com- 
pelled to defer tlie completion of his work till more 
peaceable times. However desirous be might be to 
complete it, he was still more desirous not to neglect 
the duties of his profession. 

Frederic, The project on which the fleet of Sir John 
Norris was about to be engaged was abandoned ; and 
Captain Norden, in October of the same year» sailed 
with Sir Chaloner Ogle to America. 

Mr. Allen. You nave omitted to state the very fa- 
vourable ihanner in which he was received in £ng«- 
land. ~ 

Edmund. The reputation of Captain Norden as a 
man of distinguished talent, and a weli*iiifonned tra* 
veUer, procured him the notice of many persons of rank 
aad learning. Among others, be was introduced to 
the Prince of Wales, the father of his present msyesty, 
who showed hira much kindness. 

Frederic. On his return from America^ in 1741, he 
spent nearly a year in London ; and was admitted a 
member of the Royal Society. But unhappily his health 
now began to decline. He was employed in preparing 
the subsequent part of his traveb for tlie press, when 
Us dose appiii»ition soon exhausted a frane aJreadj 
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much worn down by fatigue ; for his weak and delieafe 
constitution by no means corresponded with the active 
ardour of his mind. He was advised, as the on|y possi- 
ble means of recovering his health, to try the efiect of a 
change of climate ; and, in company with the Count 
Danneskiold, a Danish nobleman, who had been long 
and sincerely attached to hfm, he went to France. 
Whilst' in Paris his disorder suddenly and alarmingly 
increased; and he survived his departure from Eng- 
land only a few months. Captain Norden died at Paris 
on the 22d of September, 1742, in the thirty-fourth 
year of his age. 

Lady Irwin, The death of such a man, at so early 
an age, must have been a great public loss ; and parti* 
cularly as it happened before his travels wdre printed. 

Mr, Allen4 Having been conscious of the approach 
•of his death, he carefully arranged all the papers thtt 
had any relation to his travels. These he gave into the^ 
charge of his friend Count Danneskiold. 

Edmund, And his will, written by himself, contained 
•the following account of them: — '' If these papers fall 
into any other hands, they must not expect to find in 
them a complete description of the places 1 have seen. 
They are only memorandums written upon the spot; 
and they contain nothing but the course of my voyage, 
the accidents that have happened to me in it, and the 
vemarks that I have been able to make. If I relate any 
particiHar that is a little interesting, it should be consi- 
dered, that it may be of service to inform th<^se persons 
who may have the same voyage, to make. The whole 
is written with a good intention, and without any embetr 
lishment. Truth alone is my guide. I willingly permit 
any censure upon the style ; it has need of correction. 
But I earnestly entreat that no other alteration be made. 
1 do not desire that my observations should be esteemed 
beyond their due value. I have done my best. I have 
not written a syllable that I am not thoroughly con- 
vinced of. I would not avail myself of the proverb, 
that ' travellers have a privilege of lying/ The reader 
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i^v believe me upon my word, and rely on the authen- 
ticity of my drawings/' 

Lad^ Irufin, I hope, sir^ his instructions were at- 
tended to. 

Mr, Allen: They appear to have been so ; for the 
persons to whose care the papers were finally entrusted, 
assert, that, in the arrangement of his work for 'the 
press, they had never lost sight of the directions that 
were given by him. 

Frederic. It is, however, to be recollected; that the 
original manuscripts were in the Danish language ; and 
that it was requisite to translate them into French for 
the purpose of publication* 

Mr. Allen. And the. splendid style in which the 
work was published, in two folio volumes, accompanied 
by two hundred and twenty engravings, executed by one 
of the best artists of the time, afforded an honourable 
testimony to the merit of the author. The English 
translation appeared in the year 1757. It contains im- 
pressions of all the original engravings, and is one of 
the most magnificent books ever published in this 
country. 

Louisa. When I was in London last winter, I saw, in 
the British Museum, several Egyptian antiquities : is it 
known whether any of these had been seen by Captain 
Norden when he was in £gypt 1 

Mr. Allen. I am not aware that any which you saw 
were, except, perhaps, a fragment covered with hiero- 
glyphics, that was found at the foot of Pompey's Pillar. 

Maria. May I ask, sir, whether hieroglyphics were 
not an ancient mode of picture' writing ? 

Mr. Allen* Correctly speaking, hieroglyphics are 
sculptures or carvings, which symbolically denote (by 
particular figures or designations of external or corpo^ 
feal objects) sacred, moral, and religious truths. The 
origin of this kind of writing is generally believed to 
bave been in Egypt ; and it is undoubtedly true, that 
hieroglyphics there first assumed the form of a regulate 
system. 

13 
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Sir Charles. Before the inventioii of writfaig, dm 
most natjaral way of commnnicatiDg ideas, was to give 
signs iBstead of words, and to draw a picture or refte- 
sentation of the thing signified. It was, however, re« 
qttisite not only to express simple ideas by these pic- 
taral representations, but to communicate abstract 
notions, and various qualities. The nmple representa' 
tion of an eye, for instance, only expresses that orgsm $ 
but when drawn in a cloud, and seen from above, it de- 
noted the inspection of the Deity. A serpent wrap/»ed 
in circular foldings, and the end not easily seen, denoted 
the perpetual duration of God : a figure virith aeveral 
heads, and eyes looking to every quarter, represented 
his universal observation ; and the bead of a hawlt, 
with its keen eye, pointed out the penetrating know- 
ledge of God. A sceptre Was employed to denote 
power; a lion, to give the iclea of strength ; and a dog, 
of fidelity. There are various figures of monstroas 
anfmals, like the sphinx, which also were connected 
with hieroglyphical sentiments. 

Louisa. What was the is^hinx intended to denote? 

Sir Charles, It emblematically denoted the season 
for the rising of the waters of the Nile; that is, tire 
period when the sun enters the constellations Leo and 
Virgo; for from these two constellations the figure of a 
sphinx is formed. It has a lion's body, with the liead 
and breast of a woman. The word sphinx, in the 
Chaldee dialect, signifies to " overflow ;" and the cause 
of the overflowing of the Nile, having been a riddle, or 
enigma, to the ancients, probably gave rise to the ac- 
counts that have been mentioned, of enigmas pro* 
pounded by the sphinx. 

Maria, Will you inform me how the periodical flowi 
ing of the Nile is occasioned. 

Sir Charles. If you refer to the map of Afirica, yoo 
will observe, that this river is of great- extent, and has 
its rise far beyond the tropic of Cancer. Between the 
tropics rain fiilis incessantly every year for seveifai 
months. The waters of the country adjacent to the 
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Mile imll into that river, and thus cause its annual over- 
flow in Egypt This is the case with other rivers which 
have their source in tropical cKmates. 

LauwM. But sometiates the Nile is said to be irre- 
gular in the period of its overflow : how is this account- 
ed ibr^ sir 1 

Sir Ck&rie9. By the winds, which, occasionally blow- 
ing in a direction contrary to that of its current, par- 
tiuly impede its (progress towards the sea. 

As it sekkm rains in Erfpt, the Author of Nature 
has wisely ordained that this want of rain should be 
supplied OT an annual inundation of the riven 

Afr, Allen^ I am desirous of statibg a few circum- 
stances which have lately been made lUiown relative to 
die Great SphktXy near the pyramids. A short time ago 
M.Bel£oni, a native of Rome, and Mr. Salt, the British 
' consul at Cairo, uncovered the Ircmt of it; and nu- 
merous pieces of antiquity, as unexpected as they were 
extraordinary, were developed. Among other things, 
a small temple was discovered between the legs, . having 
within it a sculptured lion and a small sphinx. In one 
of the paws of the great sphinx was another temple, 
with a sculptured lion standing on an altar. In front 
were the remains of buildings, apparently temples ; and 
in these were several granite slabs with inscriptions cut 
on them. One was b^ the Roman emperor, Claudius 
Csesar, recording his visit to the pyramids ; and another 
by Antonius Pius : both the inscriptions, with the two 
lions, have been sent to the British Museum/ Several 
paint-pots were also 'found near the sphinx, with paint 
of different colours in them. 

Louisa, You quite astonish me. What an enormous 
mass of' sculpture th^ sphinx must have originally been, 
to have rendered it possible to form a temple, however 
Small, betwixt its legs. 

Maria. When we next go to London I hope we may 
again Visit the British Museum. 

ilfr. Allen, 1 have no doubt you will be highly grati* 
fi^ ; for, in the course of a few years, it is probable 
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that this Museum may become the richest depository. is 
the world of Egyptian antiquities. 

Louisa, Frederic, in his narrative, has not mentioqed 
the height of Pompey's Pillar; has it not been mea- 
sured 1 *' . 

Mr, Allen. It has ; .and its whole height, including 
the base, pedestal, shaft, and capital, is about ninety- 
two feet : its diameter is somewhat more than nine feet. 

Maria, I cannot imagine, how it is possible to mea- 
sure the height of a detached colqrnn like that. I never 
heard of a ladder ninety-two feet long. 

Mr. Allen, There are various modes of measuring^ 
heights without ascending them : but what would you 
say. if I were to tell you that several persons did ascend 
to tiie top of Pompey's Pillar, and without any ladder.. 

Maria, 1 should say you were jesting with me. 

Mr, Allen, .1 am not indeed. Such an occurrence 
ouce actually took place, and in a manner probably 
that you would little suspect. About the year 1773 
some captains of English vessels, that were in the port 
of Alexandria, had been drinking freely on board one 
of the ships, when a strange freak was suddenly pro- 
posed, that they should drink a bowl of punch on the 
top of Pompey's Pillar ! The eccentricity of the thought 
occasioned it to be immediately adopted; and its appa- 
rent impossibility was but a stronger inducement for the 
attempt. They went on shore in the boat, accompanied 
by various articles necessary for making the punch, 
and proceeded to the pillar; but all the means that 
were proposed, to accomplish the object they had in 
view, were in vain. They began to despair of success, 
when the genius of the person who proposed the frolic 
suggested a means of accomplishing it. A sailor was 
despatched to Alexandria to buy a paper kite. One 
was procured, brought to the spot, and flown so directly 
over the pillar, that, when it Mi on the other side, the 
string of >the kite lodged upon the top. The chief dif-* 
ficulty was thus overcome. A strong rope was tied to 
the stripg, and drawn over the pillar by the end to 
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which the kite was 4ixed. By this rope one of the 
seamen climbed to the top. In less than an hour, a 
kind of rope ladder was constructed, which the whole 
con^Miny went up; mid they drank their punch amidst 
the shouts of the astonished multitude below : for the 
inhabitants of Alexandria having been informed of what 
was going forward, had, by this time, flocked in crowds 
to the foot of the pillar. To the eye below, the top of 
the column does not appear capable of holdings more 
than one man ; yet the present party found that eight 
persons could stand upon it very conveniently. 

Sir Charles. This was one of the most extraordinary 
exploits I ever read of. And it is astonishing that no 
accident befel these mad sailors, in a situation that 
would have turned a land-man giddy even when per* 
fectly sober. 

Liuisa. And did they all escape without injury? 
^ Mr. Alien. They did : but the pillar suffered an im^ 
portant detriment. One of the volutes, or ornamental 
parts of the capital, was beaten off, and fell, with a 
thun<^ering noise to the ground* This was carried to 
England by one of the captains, as a present to a lady» 
who had commissioned him to bring her a piece of tfie 
column. 

Latfy Irwin. And what conld have been the utility 
of this strange" frolic 1 

Mr. Allen. Little benefit could have been expected 
from it ; but these men ociade a discovery, of wbich» 
without their evidence, the world would to this day 
have been ignorant, that there had originally been 
on the top of the column a statue ; for one foot and 
aocle of it were still remaining. 

Louisa. This story has very much the air of a fiction ; 
but, I presume, thjere is no doubt of its authenticity. ' 

Mr. Allen. Hundreds of persons were eye-witnesses 
of the fact ; and the adventurers themselves have left 
indubitable proof of it, by the initials of their names» 
which are still legible^ in black paint, just beneath th^ 
oapital. ^ 
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Frednie, The height of the pyrmnkls, as m^lScMi^ 
by Mr* Nordeo, differs from that which is stated by 
subsequeot writers. The highest of them, I believcv is 
now considered to measure four hundred and sevesty- 
seven feet, and the second foor hundred and fifty-six 
feet, 

Mr. Allen. It may enable yon to form some notion 
relative to these structures, when i tell you that St. 
Paul's cathedral, in London, is three jiundred and 
forty*four feet high ; and is consequently one hundred 
and thirty-three ftet lower than the principal pyramid. 
The ground on which this pyramid stands, though it is 
impossible correctly to ascertain it, on account, of the 
drifted sand with which it is encompassed, has been 
estimated at somewhat more than eleven acres. 
' Frederic, in his narrative, has stated that the second 
pyramid had not been opened. It will probably afTord 
you some gratification to be informed, that, in the be- 
ginning of the present year (1818) M.-Belzoni, after 
very arduous and extraordinary exertions, succeeded in 
discovering the entrance and penetrating to the centre 
of this pyramid. In a small chamber, immediately 
under the apex, he found a sarcophagus containing 
bones. - 

Louisa, Those, I suppose, of some ancient Egyptian 
monarch; for I have read that the pyramids were 
erected as the tombs of kings and conquerors, to pre- 
serve their remains inviolate, and to hand down their 
memory to the latest posterity. 

Sir Charles, That has certainly been a gen^eral opi- 
nion ; and, if true, it is a fact somewhat mortifying for 
human vanity, that, when Dr. Shaw, about eighty years 
apo, visited the great pyramid, there was not a bone left 
either in the coffin or the vault; and that, while these 
enormous structures themselves to this day excite the 
astonishment of the world, even the names of their 
respective founders should have been either wholly for^ 
gotten,, or should be sio i&uch involved in uncertainty, ' 
that the construction of one of them is attributed (and 
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oaly hf a v^ty vague tradition) to a wicked king of 
Egypt, whose name was Cheops ; that of another to his 
wccesaor Cephrenes ; and that of a third to Myeerinus, 
a son of Cephrenes. 

Mr.AUmi. We are not quite sure that they were 
erected with the intention you speak of; for a bone 
lately brought to England out of the sarcophagus, in 
the second pyramid, has been decided by some of the 
members of the college of surgeons in London^ to have 
been )iart of the thigl^boncr of a cow. 

^tV Charles. True : and it is very possiUe that each 
of the sovereigns who caused the pyramids to be erected. 
Bay also, for greater sanctity and security, have had 
deposited in the same sarcophagus with himself an ox, 
the representation of Apis, or Osiris, their tatelary 
deity. 

> Louisa. Has the age of the pyramids been ascer- 
tained? 

Mr, Allen. It has not; but Diodorus Siculns, an histo- 
naq, who flourished forty-four years before the birth of 
Christ, says, that, in his time, some of them were con- 
jectured to have been a thousand, and others more 
than three thousand years old. 

Maria. How could such immense buildings have 
been constructed? 

Mr. Allen. According to traditional accounts (as 
stated by ancient historians), the largest of the pyramids 
occupied no fewer than one hundred thousand work'* 
iiBen. Ten thousand are said to have wrought 'at a 
time; and they were relieved every three nnjinths. 
Ten years are stated to have been spent in making a 
i^ad/'and dragging along' the stones to it ; ten years ta 
bave been occupied in forming the interior; and twenty 
yeai^ in building the pyramid itself. The stones of 
^hich it is constructed are of vast size, and must have 
been lodged in their places by engines of great power* 
Historians state, that they were brought from the Ara- 
iHan mountains ; but Mr. Norden was of opinion, that 
^ greater part of them were hewn out of caverns, 
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which he saf^ near the pyramids ; and that the rest 
were conveyed from the opposite side of the Nile. 

Maria, In what manner is it that people are able te 
. ascend to the top of the pyramids 1 

Mr, Alhn, By the mode in which the pyramids are 
built, their successive courses of stones form steps, that 
extend all round the outside from the bottom to the top. 
These, in the great pyramid, are said to be two hun- 
dred and seven in number. The lowermost step is near 
four feet high, and three feet broad ;- the second is of 
the same dimensions, but it retires inward from the 
first near three feet; in a similar, manner the third row 
is pfaced upon the second ; and so all the others to the 
top, which terminates in a small flat or square. 

Sir Charles, And they are so disposed that a line 
stretched froni the bottom to the top of the pyramid, 
would touch the angle bf every step. 

Mr, Allen, Although these extraordinary structures 
have usually been ascribed to the ancient Egyptian 
kings, we must not omit to state, that some writers 
have ascribed them to the.Israehtes, under the tyranny 
of the Pharaohs. Josephus, the Jewish historian, savs, 
that the Egyptians contrived many ways of afflictmg 
the Israelites ; ** for they enjoined them to cut a great 
number of channels for the Nile, and to build walls for 
their cities and ramparts, that they might restrain the 
river: they also set them to build pyramids; and by 
all this they wore them out." The labour in construct- 
ing buildings of stone does not, however, well accord 
with the labours of this people, as described in the 
Sacred Writings; for these labours are said to have 
^been in brick, and not in stone. < 

Louisa, In the account that Frederic has read, he 
has omitted to describe the places near Sakara, where 
the mummies are found. 

. Frederic. Mr. Norden does not himself describe 
them ; but, from what 1 have read in other books, I 
think I can inform you of a few of the most important 
particulars relative to them. In a sandy plain^ neaix the 
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village of Sakara, are numerous pits of considerable 
depth. These lead to chambers, cot out of the soHd 
rock, which anciently were burying places. The bodies, 
preyiously to being deposited in tne cliambers, were 
embalmed by means of drugs of different kinds, to ren- 
der them imperishable ; they were then swathed round 
with bandages, and, lastlv, deposited in open coffins of 
sycamore wood, or of a kind of pasteboard, and care- 
fully painted and ornamented with different kinds of 
figures. 

Maria, These were mummies. I have seen some of 
them in the British Museum. But were the mummies 
always deposited in places like these 1 

Frederic. No ; they were sometimes kept in private 
houses ; but generally they were placed either in the 
vaults of public buildmgs, or in excavations of this kind, 
hewn out of the solid rock. You will of course imagine 
that the persons thus buried must have been of superior 
rank or wealth ; for the process of embalming was 7att 
expensive one. 

Louisa. But human bodies were not those only which 
were embalmed by the Egyptians. 

Frederic. They also embalmed the bodies of a kind 
of bird, called- the Ibis, which somewhat resembles a 
stork. M. Denon, the late French traveller in Egypt, 
says, that, in one sepulchral chamber near Sakara, he 
saw upwards of five hundred mummies of the Ibis. 

Maria, Why were these birds such favourites with 
the Egyptians, as to have been honoured with this sin- 
galar and expensive kind of interment ? 

Mr, Allen, It was done in reward for services which 
they were supposed to have rendered to mankind. 
Egypt abounds in various species of noxious reptiles, 
immense numbers of which are annually destroyed by 
these birds. They were consequently held sacred by 
the ancient inhabitants of that country; funds were 
established for feeding them in the temples; no one 
was allowed to kill them ; and> when they died> their 
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bodies were eDibafane'd; placed in upright earthen tes- 
sels^.and deposited in sepulchres formed for the purpose 
of receiving them. 

Maria, Frederic has very much perplexed noie con- 
cerning Thehes* In Sir George Wheler's travels, and 
in other books, this famous city is described to have 
been in Bceotia ; but Frederic, last night, spoke of a 
Thebe^ in Egypt. 

Mr, Allen, There were two cities of this name, 
each of which had great celebrity. Homer describes 
the Egyptian city by a name which indicates it to have 
had an hundred gates. This, indeed, is merely a poeti- 
cal phrase; but we collect from it, that the place must 
once have been of great magnitude and Importance. 

Sir Charles. We must not omit to state, that, in the 
tombs of this famous city, there are innumerable paint- 
ings upon the wallsk These have wonderfully pre- 
served their colours, and afford admirable specimens of 
Egyptian Ingenuity. They also exhibit the fashions 
and designs of furniture that were known in the e'drly 
times when the paintings were made. Since the 
French and British expeditions into Egypt, we have 
had imitations of Egyptian vases and carpets, chairs, 
and couches, as well as various other articles of eastern 
production. 

Maria. In describing th^ ruins near Thebes, two 
colossal statues are mentioned, with inscriptions upon 
them, indicating that the persons, by whose order the 
inscriptions had been cut, had heard the voice of Mem' 
non. May I ask the meaning of this 1 

Mr, Allen. Memnou was a king of Ethiopia. He 
was believed to have been the son of Tithoiius and 
Aurora, and to have been slain in combat with Achilles 
at the siege of Troy. Af^er his death, the Ethiopians, 
or Egyptians, over whom he had reigned, erected a 
statue in honourof him. This statue is related to have 
had the singular property of, every day at sun-rising, 
Uttering a melodious soun^, somewhat like that which 
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U beaid at the breaking of the string of a harp when it 
h wound up too tight : at the setting of the sun another, 
but duller sound, was heard. 

Maria. How could this have been caused? 

Mr, Allen. Some writers have imagined by the ope- 
ration of the sun's rays ; and others suppose it may ' 
have been effiscted by persons who were placed near 
the statue for that purpose. These, no doubt, were the 
sounds alluded to in the inscriptions. 

LAmisa. Frederic says, that when Mr. Norden was at 
Cairo, ** he was witness to the Egyptian mode oihateh^ 
ing chickens in ovens."* This must^be a very extraordi- 
nary process. 

Sir Charles. It certainly is so; but the Egyptians 
are said to find it a very useful one. The ovens are 
built under ground, generally in two rows, &cing each 
other, five er six in a row, with a gallery or passage 
between them. They are gently heated with a smother- 
ing fire of dung and chopped straw. Great numbeifs of 
e^s are placed in cells appropriated for their recep- 
tioD, and turned once a day, for about two and twenty 
days ; when they are hatched by the heat The season 
for producing fowls in this manner is from January to 
April. 

Edmund* I believe considerable skill is requisite in 
giving the ovens a proper and equal degree of heat ; 
without which, it is said, the labour would prove un- 
successful. 

Frederic. And, with all the care that can be taken, 
many of the chickens, hatched in this manner, are de- 
fective in their limbs, some of them wanting claws, and 
others being deformed in their legs or wings. 

Louisa. Has this mode of hatching chickens been 
tried in Europe 1 

Mr. J lien. Yes; both in Italy and France, and with 
partial auGcess ; but it- has not i)een generally adopted 
m any country except Egypt. 

Qui conversation to night, in consequence of the 
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various intetesting subjects of which we have had to 
speak, has been extended considerably bevond out 
usual limits, it is requisite therefore to concludle it; and 
this, perhaps, cannot better be done than by reading 
some extracts from a letter whith^ in 1739f ■ was written 
by Mr. Norden to one of his friends. Speaking of the 

^ splendour of the ancient Egyptian edifices, and particu- 
larly of the paintings with which they were adorned, 
he says, '' imagine to yourself, in the extent of an 
Italian league,' palaces with columns thirty-two French 
feet in circumference, cased with stones, cut in squares, 
and covered within and without with paintings, repre- 
senting the worship of the deities of the country, and 
the ceremonies and customs of the inhabitants. Con- 
sider likewise that the manner of painting is so totally 
different from any thing in practice at this time, as to 

' make it necessary for me to give you some slight idea 
of it. A painting eighty feet high» and proportionably 
broad, is divided into two ranges of gigantic figures in 
bas-relief, and covered with the most exquisite colours; 

. the azure, the yellow, the green, and some others, are 
as well preserved as if they had been laid on but vaster* 
day, and so strongly fixed to the stone, that l' never 
was able, in the slightest degree, to separate them. The 
intermediate space between these colossal figures is 
filled with an infinite variety of other paintings and 
hieroglyphics, of which a great part is easily intelligible 
to every observer, whilst others, which are in the style 
of these upon the-obelisks, and which, no doubt, contain 
the history and description of the picture, are no longer 
understood. What a change here has time produced! 
that which was designed to explain the picture, h now 
only understood by the picture itself. The inside of 
the temples and palaces does not, indeed, contain re- 
presentations of such immense size as these, but the 
whole are filled in a similar manner.'' He thus con- 
cludes : " Let people talk to me no more of Rome ; let 
Greece be silent, if she would not be convicted of having 
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knolm notiiiiig but what she derived from Egypt. What 
venerable architecture ! What magoificencel What me^ 
chanics! What other nation ever had courage to -un- 
dertake works so surprising 1 They, in truth, surpass all 
ideas that can be formed of them." 



ELEVENTH EVENING. 

Mr. Alien, Edmund tells me that he has prepared 
for to-night an atx^ount of some travels in America. 
Of this extensive continent, more than eight thousand 
miies in lengthy it is impossible ^hat any imlividual can 
have visited more than a very small portion. 

Edmund. America is undoubtedly very extensive; 
bat I should imagine that by far the greatest part of it 
was uninteresting ; because it is either uninhabited, or 
is iahabited only by Indians, a people respecting whom 
we can care but little. Professor Kalm, of whose « 
travels I have prepared an abstract, visited those parts 
of North America which had been previously colonized 
from Europe; and are now called the United States 
and Canada. 

Prederie, I know not, Edmund, how, with pro^ 
Ffiety, you can consider the uncivilized regions of Ame- 
rica as uninteresting ; and that the European colonies 
there are more deserving is( attention than the other 
parts. The grandeur and magnificence of the Andes, 
far exceeding in magnitude the Alps and Pyrenees ; 
the astonishing chain of lakes of North America/ many 
of them rivalling even the Caspian Sea in extent ; the 
vast rivers, one of which, the lit Plata, is one hundred 
and fifty miles in width, at its mouth :— *if we except 
the lofty mountains of Thibet, there is nothing in tne 
other three continents can be compared with any of 
these. 
Mr. AUen. But it is not iu magnificence of scenery 
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alone that America is interesting, its natwal produe* 
tions are highly important ; and the Indians, who ]n> 
habit regions far removed from any European settle- 
ment, are** well deserving of regard. ' if we desire to 
attain a knowledge of the human mind, and to ascertain 
its nature and operations, we must contemplate man in 
all those various situations in which he is placed. We 
must not see him merely in villages, towns, and cities ; 
but in the widely extended forest, armed with his spear 
and bow> and seeking his precarious subsistence mm 
the labours of the chase. .From what I recollect of 
Kalm's travels, that gentleman gives but a very Imef 
account of his intercourse with the Indians. 

Frederic. He appears to have seen only a few of. 
them ; but, in a day or two, I propose to recite the ad- 
ventures of a traveller, who was in constant oomnmni- 
eation with American Indians for several years. The 
travels of the person to whom I allude were whoUy 
through uncivilized countries; and yet they may not 
probably be found the less amusing on that account. 

Sir Charles. We will not anticipate the pleasure that 
we may expect from your narrative, Frederic; bat will 
at present refer to Edmund for some account of the 
traveller to whom he has alluded. 

Edmund. His name was Pbtee Kalm. He was 
one of the professora in the university of Abo, in 
Swedish Finland, and a member of the Swedish Royal 
Academy of Sciences* 

Lady InviH. Was he a native of Sweden 1 

Edmund. He was bom in Finland about the year 
1716. 

Ladff Irwin. I presume he was an ecclesiastic. 

Edmund. It had been the intention of his parents to 
educate him for the ecclesiastical profession; but he 
was drawn aside from this pursuit^ by attending the 
lectures on natural history, delivened by Linnaeus in 
the university of Upsal. 

Frederic. Mr. Kalm, during his residence at Upsal, 
appears to have imbibed such a taste for this study, 
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Uial^ for sev^al years^ k ocenpied almost kis whole at- 
leotion.' 

Edmund. The braacb to which he seems chiefly to 
ktre attached himself was botany. Encouraged by the 
example, as well as by instructions of Linnaeus, he assi^ 
^laottsly applied himself to botannical researches ; and 
kis first efforts were rewarded by the discovery of many 
plants that had not before been known. 

Lady Irwin. I hope he was not satisfied with merely 
ascertaining the species and aalnes of plants, the summit 
of perfection to which most of the present tribe of bo« 
tftoists aspire. 

Edmund. He soared fiir beyond this. Mr. Kalra 
soon ascertained that the study of botuiy furnished 
natcrials, by the examination of which the philosopher 
is enaUed to develope all the singular operations of 
mtttre in the vegetaole kingdom; and that a know- 
Mge of the virtues of plants was essentially important, 
both with respect to medicine and the usenil arts. ^ 
And it was chiefly with a view to these subjects that 
his studies were applied. 

Lady Irwin. If so, I cannot doubt but they were 
applied with success 

Edmund. His reputation as a naturalist became very 
mat, and at length caused him to be appointed a pro- 
lessor at Abo. At this period little was known con- 
cerning the vegetable productions of North America. 
Some intelligent persons in Sweden suggested a possi- 
bility that many of these might be found highly valua- 
ble m the arts, in husbandry, and medicine ; and that 
seeds or roots of them might be transported to Sweden, 
^ad cultivated with advantage in that country. A pro- 
posal was made to the royal academy of sciences at 
Stockholm to send out to America some able and sci- 
^tific person, who should ascertain every thing that 
might be considered important relative to the trees and 
plsdits of that country. 

Frederic. The appcHUtment fell upon Mr. Kalm ; but 
the want of money to discharge the expenses of the 
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journey appeared at first ao insuperable obstacle to ,$$», 

success. 

Edmund. The royal academy wrote to the three; 
Swedish universities of Abo, Lund, and Upsal> to assise 
them. That of Abo contributed a siQall sum, and 
Upsai contributed liberally; but Lund had nothing ta 
spare. Other aids besides these were given. Mr. Kalm' 
obtained permission from the king to be absent front' 
bis duty as professor ; and, having procured the requi- 
site passports for admission into the different European 
settlements of America, he set out from Upsal on the 16th 
of October, 1747. Thence he proceeded to the sea- 
port of Gottenburgh, accompanied by his servant, Lars 
Yungstrcem, a gardener, who had some knowledge of 
mechanics, and of the art of drawing. They sailed 
from Gottenburgh about the middle of December ; but 
the ship was driven, by stress of weather, to take 
' shelter in a harbour of Norway. ^ After continuing 
there two months she proceeded towards England; 
and Mr. Kalm arrived in London^ He continued in 
England near six months, during which time he made 
several excursions into the interior of the country, and 
was introduced to many persons of^distinction apd sci- 
ence. 

Narrative of Professor Kalm's Travels in North 

America. 

Accompanied by his servant. Professor Kalm em- 
barked at Gravesendj on the 5th of August, 1748 ; and, 
forty days afterwards, reached the mouth of the river 
Delaware, in North America. The vessel in which'he 
sailed was bound for Philadelphia, and consequently pro- 
ceeded np the river. In this part of his voyage the pro- 
fessor was delighted by seeing, at intervals, between the 
' woods, some beautifully situated farm-houses, surroudded 
with corn-fields, pastures well stocked with cattle, and 
meadows thickly clad with grass* The wind from the 
shore conveyed to the passengers on board the vessd 
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lfa« most grateful effluvia of odoriferous plants aiid 
flowersy and of the newly mown bay. 

In the evening they passed Newcastle, a little town 
«n the western shore of the Delaware, said to have 
tarigtna)]y been founded by the Dutch, and to have been 
the oldest town in America. The day had so nearly 
closed, that the houses were scarcely discernible from 
ihe ship, Except bv the lights Which anpeared in the 
windows. -About e^ht o'clock on the following morn- 
ing, they passed the town of Chester, also on the western 
shore of the river ; and the same day arrived at Phiia" 
delphia, the capital of Pennsylvania. > 

Mr. Kalm landed, and made preparation fi^r con- 
tinuing some time in Philadelphia. He then called 
upon Mr. Benjamin Franklin, to whom he had brought 
letters of introduction from many gentlemen of science 
in England. Mr. Franklin introduced him to several of 
hb friends, gave him mnch useful information relative 
to the country, and, on many occasions, showed him 
great kindness. 

It had been made a chief object of the professor's 
^uty, to examine and describe the vegetable productions 
of the New World. On his first walking out into the 
"Country adjacent to Philadelphia, to commence his in- 
quiries respecting these, he was astonished to find him- 
self surrounded by plants which he had never seen be- 
, fore. Wherever he beheld a tree, ne was obliged to 
^top, and ask of those who accompanied him what was 
its name. Notwithstanding his accurate knowledge of 
the plants of his own country, he at first experienced 
considerable alarm at the thought that he had to range 
through so many subjects of natural history (all new to 
him) as were now presented to his notice. He soon, 
however, became reconciled to the task. 

Whilst he was at Philadelphia Mr. Kalm lodged with 
^ grocer, who was a quaker ; and for the lodging and 
board of himself and his servant, he paid only twenty 
shillings a week. This town he describes to have been 
huilt about the year 1683> by William Penn, « quaker. 
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who had a grant of the whole province in which it n 
situated, from our King Charles tb^ Second. Accord^ 
ing to the original project of Penn, the town was to 
have been built on a piece of land which is formed by 
the union of the rivers Delaware and Schuylkill^ and 
to have been of quadrangular form, two English miles 
long, and one broad. Houses were begun, and eight 
capital streets, and sixteen smaller streets crossing these 
' w^re marked out ; but inhabitants to occupy a place so 
extensive could not be found, and the project was 
abandoned. After this, houses were built only along 
the bank of the Delaware. When Mr. Kahn was here 
the town measured somewhat more than a mile in 
length, and half a mile in width ; and was a pleasant 
and healthy place. The streets were regular, well 
built, and many of them from fifty to sixty feet broad. 
The houses were of brick or stone, several stories high, 
and covered with shingles, or boards of white cedar. 
The river, which was peculiarly convenient for trade, was 
here three quarters of a mile in breadth, so that ships 
heavily laden could, without difficulty, sail up to the 
^wn. In the year 1746 the number of inhabitants was 
-estimated to be upwards of ten thousand. 

On going into the country, although the middle of 
^September was passed, Mr. Kalm observed no other 
inark» of autumn than what were afforded by the 
several fruits of the season being ripe; for the trees 
were still as green, and the ground was as much covered 
with flowers and verdure, as, in Europe, they ape, at 
Midsummer. Thousands of frogs, he says, croaked all 
night long in the marshes and brooks ; and the locusts 
and grasshoppers made a noise so shrill and incessant, 
that it was scarcely possible for one person to under- 
stand another in conversation near the places where 
they were. The trees were full of birds, adorned with 
the most varied and beautiful plumage imaginable. 
The orchards abounded with fruit; peaches, apples, 
and pears, in particular, were in such quantities, that 
many of the farmers fed their swine with such as tbMsy 
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were ttmble to sdL Maay of the orchards bad abund- 
aace of dieny, mulberry, and walnut trees. In the 
woods, which were ' very extensive, Mr. Kalm distiiK 
guided several kinds of oak that he liad never seen be- 
fore ; besides chesnut, walnut, and hkcory trees, and 
nonierous others. In various parts of the foresis he 
"Observed spots of ground, which had been cleared of 
wood and convert^ into farms. The com on each 
tide of the road had nearly all been mown, and no 
oiher kinds were now standing than maize and buck- 
wheat. The stalks of the former were from six to ten 
feel high, very strong, and clad wiUi fine green leaves. 

After a ride of six miles) the professor came to a place 
called German Taton : it consisted only of one street, 
hot that was near two tbiles long. This town had its 
aame frontf'^being inhabited chiefiy by Germans. Al- 
most all the inclosures round the corn-fields and mea- 
dows in- the neighbourhood were formed of planks 
listened in au horizontal direction. 

In his different excursions in the neighbourhood of 
Philadelphia, the professor discovered mankinds of 
useful trees and f^ants. Several of tliese he describes 
in his work; but they are omitted in the present ac- 
count, as foreign to the plan that has been laid down. 

On the 3d of October the professor set out for Wil^ 
mingtimy a town situated about thirty miles south-west 
of niiladelphia. Having crossed the river Schuylkill, at 
a feny, be passed through a mountainous country, the 
greatest part of which was covered with trees. Around 
the stems of several of these iie observed many kinds of 
vines, which ran up even to the summits, and orna- 
mented them with' their leaves and with rich clusters 
t)f truit. This was now almost ripe, and had a pleasant 
acid flavour* He passed several detached farm-houses, 
suiToufided with corn-fields and meadows » Some of 
the houses were built of stone, two stories high, and 
Covered with shingle's &f white cedar ; ' but most of them 
were of wood, Imving the crevices stopped up witii 
eky« Iq Hie fielcb "were grown buck-wheat, maize^ 

k2 
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wheat, and rye. Vine» were observed climbing to the 
tops of several trees, and hanging <lown on all sides in 
the most luxuriant manner imaginable/ 

. Wilmington was a small town which had been found- 
ed about the year 1733.. The houses were built of 
stone, and had a neat appearance* It was situated oa 
the banks of a small river, .which, after running aboot 
three miles, fell into the Delaware. This river was 
navigable for ships of considerable burthen, as £ir as 
the town. 

Having returned to Philadelphia, professor Kalm, 
on the 27th of October, set out on an excursion to 
New York, in company with Mr. Peter Cock, a mer- 
chant of the former place. A considerable part o( 
the couutry adjacent to the road, along which they 
travelled, was inhabited by Englishmen, Gevnians, and 
other Europeans. About noon they -came to New 
Bristol, a small town on the banks of the Delaware, 
about fifteen miles from Philadelphia. On the other 
side of the river, almost opposite to New Bristol, was 
the town of Burlington, in which the g^overnor of New 
Jersey resided. In the evening they arrived at Trenton, 
havine previously crossed the Delaware in one of the 
ferry boats. Trenton was a long and narrow town, in 
New Jersey, situated on a sandy plain, at some distance 
from the nver Delaware. At this period it did not con- 
tain more than an hundred houses. About noon of the 
29^h of October the travellers reached New Brunswick, 
a pretty little town in the province of New Jersey, in a 
valley on the west side of the river Rareton. On account 
of its low situation, this place was not visible until tbey 
arrived at the top ^f a hill which was. quite close to it. 
They crossed the river by a ferry boat, and reached 
Elizabeth Town the same evening. On the foUowifl^ 
day they crossed an arm of the sea, about eight miles in 
width, and arrived at New York. 

The principal objects that seem to have excited the 
attention of the professor in this short sail were sevenii 
boats, occupied in fishing for oysters. Gre^t qitantitiei 
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of oysters, he ^s» were at this time pickled at New 
York, and exported thence to the West Indies, and 
other parts ot the world : they were taken hy means 
of a kind of rakes, with long iron teeth bent inward. 

New York is the 'capital of the province of the same 
name, and about ninety-seven miles north-west from 
Philadelphia/ It stands upon a point of land formed 
by two bilys ; and in a situation peculiarly advantageous 
for trade. This town was first founded by the Dutch 
in the year 1629. They called it New Amsterdam ; 
but this name was changed about forty years after- 
wards, when the English obtained possession of it. 
The streets, though not very regular, were spacious and 
well built. In the principal streets trees were planted, 
which not only gave to the place in summer time a 
pleasant appearance, but, by their grateful shade, tended 
considerably to moderate the heat. These trees were 
not only frequented by several kinds- of birds, but also 
by great numbers of green frogs^, which resided amoqg' 
tlie leaves and branches, and croaked so loud in th^ 
evening and nisht, especially in hot weather before rain^. 
that it was diffi<;ult for persons nea^ th^m to make them- 
selves heard in conversation. This- place was excellently 
situated for trade. The port was a good one, and ships 
of the greatest burthen could be anchored or moored. 
close to the town ; but the entrance into the poit was 
not sufficiently deep to admit men of war, of great 
size, to pass it. New York, at this. time, carried on a 
very extensive commerce, particularly, with England 
aid the West Indies. No manufactures of note had as 
yet been established^ here ;. and the inhabitants im- 
ported nearly all their manufactured goods from £ng- 
Itnd. The river Hudson was very convenient for the 
commerce of this city, as it was navigable for nearly 
one hundred and fifty English miles up the country. 
The winter in. New York was found by Mr. Kalm to be 
much more savere than in Pennsylvania ; it was nearly as 
oold as in some of the provinces of Sweden ; but its con* 
tinuance was of much, shorter duration. I'he spring 
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waA early, the autumn late, and the heat in i^ummer ex< 
cessive. 

On th^ 3d of NoTember Mr. Kalm set out from N€w 
Y\ork on his return to Philadelphia, ^nd arrived there 
two days afterward. In several places near the road he 
p.bserved the inhabitants employed in pressing apf^es 
to make c}'der ; but at New York, which M'as- further 
north, the cyder season had ended nearly a month be- 
fore. 

In this part of America Mr. Kalm saw a quadruped, 
which was called by the inhabitants a shunk. It was 
not much unlike tlie quadruped known in £arope by 
the name of martin, but had a bushy tail, and on its 
back three longitudinal white stripes. When attacked, 
this creature usually emits from its body a vapour so 
fetid, tliat few animals can bear to come within its in- 
fluence. Mr. Kalm relates, that a shunk came in the 
Jiight near a fsiruhhouse where he slept; and that, 
being pursued by some dogs, it hfid recourse to its 
usual expedient to get rid of them. The attempt, he 
says, succeeded, for the dogs immediately discontinued 
the pursuit* The foetor was so abominable, that Mn 
Kalm, though at some distance, felt as if he had been 
stifled by it ; and it even caused the cattle to biBllow 
loudly. In another instance, one of tliese creatures 
crept into the cellar of a house where he lodged. Not 
having been observed, it remained quiet ior sokne days ; 
but the cook having, from time to time, found the food 
devoured, she searched for, and resolutely killed the 
offender. This, however, was not effected before the 
animal had filled the place with the most nauseous 
'stench imaginable. The woman was sick for several da^^s 
afterward, and all the bread, flesh, and other provisions, 
were so impregnated with it, that there was no ahema- 
tive but to throw the whole away as useless. 

In the morning of the 20th of November, Mr. Kabn, 
accompanied by a friend, set out on a journey to 
Racoon, a small town in AVm; Jersey, Tliey crossed 
the river Delaware, which divides the province of New 
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htsey from Ihat of PenDsylvaaia ; and, puretuDg their 
way first through a thick wood of firs, nearly three miles 
long, and then over a sandy and barren country, arrived 
at Racoon without any event of importance having oc* 
curred during the journey. A kind jof shrub was pointed 
out to the notice of Mr. Kahn» from the wood of which 
the Indians, who formerly lived in these provinces, 
made spoons and trowels. This shrub was afterwards 
named by Linnasus kalmia l^ifolia, in honour of the 
pj'ofessor ; and, in a diminutive ^tate, it is now well 
known in gardens in Europe. The wood of the kahnia 
is very hard, and is capable of being made into weaver's 
shuttles, pullies> and various other useful articles. Mr.' 
Kalm also noticed great abundance of sassafras trees, 
the wood of which is used medicinally pot; only in Ame*> 
uca but in Europe. 

Racoon was cniefiy inhabited by Swedes. Mr; Kalm 
resided there nearly the whole winter, occasionally 
mak^ excursions into the adjacent country* He com« 
plainsy that, in some of these excursions, he was not 
Qaly annoyed by the stinging of musquitoeS) but waa* 
pestered, almost beyond endurance, with fieas. la 
9i^eral instances he was compelled to<take up his abode 
for the night in the huts <>f the Indians; but he was so 
tortured by fleas, that he was often compelled to leave 
the beds and lie upon the ground. In these huts he 
says that dogs and men slept together; and that a 
stranger could iiardly lie down and shut his eyes but he 
was in danger either of being, squeezed to death or^ 
stifled by a dozen or more dogs, which would lie round, 
and even upon him* 

The American Indians were not at this time very nu- 
merous in the colonies. Mr. Kalm remarks, that they 
had learnt from the Europeans many important arts. 
They had formerly used sharpened stones, and pieces 
of bone, for hatchets, knives, spear-heads, and other 
instruments; but now they made all these of iron. 
When windmills were first introduced, great numbers 
of Indians are ^aid to have come, even from the most 
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, distant parts of tbe country,' to see them. They be^ 
lieved that the sails were driven round, not by the 
wind, but by spirits which inhabited the buildings. 
Until they were taught how to strike a light with flint 
and steel, tliey produced fire by rubbing one piece of 
hard wood very strongly against another* 

In the month of January Mr. Kahn found the weather 
so severe, that, for several days, he could not write two 
lines successively before the ink froze in his pen ; and, 
whenever he left off writing, it was necessary either to> 
place the ink-stand upon uie hearth, or to put it iat^^ 
his pocket, to prevent the ink that it held from being 
converted into ice. 

During the time of Mr. Kalm's residence at Racoon,, 
he was occupied in almost incessant inquiries. relative 
to the history of the adjacent country, the uses of \\.% 
natural productions, and the habits and customs of it» 
inhabitants. 

• In the beginning of April he ma<}e an excursion \» 
ChestiTi and« in several places near the road, observed 
mills that had been erected for the sawing of tiipber, 
with which this district greatly abounded. In one of 
his .excursions he remarked that the common limine of 
our g^ardens grew very abundantly in the woods. 

On the 26th of April he observed several humming 
birds ; and at nrght numerous fire-flies were seen flitting 
about among the trees in the woods. These insects, 
' in the dark, appeared like so many sparks of fire in 
motion. Nearly all the fruit-trees were now in blossom, 
particularly the peachy apple, and cherry trees. 

A few days after this, as he was riding out, Mr. 
Kalm was so much alarmed by the sound of what he 
thought was the hoarse bellowing of a bull among some 
^ bushes on the opposite side of a dyke which was near 
him, that he rode on, in a very guarded manner, kst 
one of these animals should rush out upon him. On 
mentioning' the circumstance to some Swedes a few 
hours afterwards, he learnt, to his astonishment^ that 
the noise he Jiad heard had only been made by a largo^ 
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Ipeci^s of frog ealkd a bull-frog; and that there were 
^eat Diimbers of such frogs in the dyke near wJbieh he v 
bad passed. Their croaking very nearly jeseaibled the 
roaring of a bull ; and they often croaked so loud, parti- 
calarly in the spring of the year, Ihat, he says, if two 
people walked W the side of a pond where these animals ^ * ^ 
were, they, could not understand each other's cohversa'<v/^^^^-'--¥ 
tion. Q 

In speaking of this part of America, Mr. Kalm re-- 
marks, that the nights were very dark even through the 
whole summer ; and that in winter they were at least 
as dark as in Sweden : that the snow which falls in the 
winter seldom continued more than^ few days upon the 
ground; that rattle-snakes, homed snakes, and nun 
merous other serpents, against the poisonous bite of 
which there was frequently no remedy, were in great 
abundance. To tbede inconveniences, he adds, that the 
forests were so pestered with a species of acarus^or tick» 
which he calls wood-lice, that it was impossible to pass. 
through a thicket, or to sit down in any place near which 
they were founds without having a whole army of them 
upon the clothes. The weather, he observes, was ex* 
tremely changeable : one day perhaps it would be in- 
tensely hot, and the next quite cold. The heat in sum- 
ttier was excessive, and the cold in winter often very 
piercing. Numerous distempers prevailed, particularly 
intermittent fevers, which few persons escajied. Hurri- 
canes were very frequent, and were sometimes so tremen- 
dous as to overthrow trees, and even to destroy houses. . 



TWELFTH EVENING. 

Continuation o/" Professor Kalm's TraveU in North 

America* * 

On the 19th of May Mr. Kaha left Racoon in order to 
proce^ on his travels to the north ; and, in the road, 
he saw a black snake, which was about five feet m. 
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leogth. He remarks, that this n tbe' swiftest species of 
i^erpetit that is found in NorMi America, Us motioa 
bein« so rapid that a dog is acarcety able to overtake 
H. If> as is sometimes the^ase, it pursue a man, there 
is no possibility of escape; but kappily it9 bile is do( 
poisonous, and the wocmded place soon heals. Itiese 
snakes seldom do any injury,, except m tbe spring ; but 
during that season they have frequently been known to 
altaek mankind* If, however, a person tbus pursued 
have courage enough to oppose the serpent witb a sti<^f 
or other weapon, it witt endeavour to escape* When it 
overtakes a person whom it has pursued, the snake will 
sometimes wind it«elf round \m kgs, so as to HKikebim 
felt* down ; and, after having 'bitten him, ivill ifDme- 
diatety unwind itself and go off. Black snake» are so 
greedy of raftk, that it is sometimes difficult to- prevent 
them from entering cel^rs where milK is kept. 

I'n the spring Mr. Kalm returned to Phikideipkia, 
HeriB he continued a few days, and' then sailed up-tbe 
Delawarefof Trenton, whence he intended to proceed 
to New York. Abowt three o^cloek- ©f the same day 
that be left Philadelphia, he passed RwFlin»t<yn, the 
cbief town in tlie province of Nfew Jersey, and the resi- 
dence of tbe governor. 

Towards evening, the tide haying begun' to ebb, the 
vessel in which he sailed was unal>iie to proceed* The 
captain consequently brought hel* to an anchor, about 
seven miles from Trenton, and passed the n^t there. 
The woods were full of fire-flies ; and in- the marches 
the bull-frogs now and then made their hideous noise ; 
more than an hundred of them were sometimes heard 
to roar or bellow at once. About eight o'clock on 
the ensuing morning the vessel arrived at Trenton ; and 
tlie n^xt day Mr. Kalm r^ched^ ^ew York. 

On the 10th of June he left New York, and sailed up 
the river Hudson in a yacht bound for Albany. As he 
proceeded, he observed the land on the eastern bank^of 
ihtt river to be in a good state of cultivatioii \ and seve- 
ral pretty farms, surrounded with orchards and fine 
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cbrii-fields» were vbiUe from the dock of the vessel. 
In some places the shore was steep and rocky, and the 
coimtry mountainous ; but even the tops of the moun- 
tains were thickly clad with oaks and other kinds of 
wood. In the course of the voyage several sturgeona- 
were seen to leap out of the water ; and on the whole' 
passage porpoises were met with. The river Hudson va^ 
ried much in width, being in some places more than a 
mile, and in others not more than a musket shot across* 
The yacht arrived at Albany in the evening of the third 
day after its departur<^ from New York. 

This town was situated on the declivity of a hill, close 
to the western shore of the river, and. about one bun. 
dred and forty-six miles from New York. The houses 
were neat, but built chiefly with the gable-end towards, 
tfae street ; and the gutters from the roofs reached 
almost to the middle of 'the street. On each side of 
the doors were seats, on which, during fine weather, 
the inhabitants, who were nearly all Dutchmen, pasused 
the greater part of the day. There were two market-* 
places; and, being well situated for commerce, an im« 
portant traffic wai^ carried oa betwixt this, place and* 
New Yorii, in furs,v boards, com, and flour. 

Most oi the merchants of Albany had extensive estates 
in the country, and much ground covered with wood. 
Those who bad brooks on their estates generally erected 
mills, for the sawing of boards and planks ; and many 
vessels were constantly sailing from Albany to New ' 
York, laden only with boards. 

Accompanied by two men as guides, Mr. Kalwand" 
his servant Yungstroem, left this place on the 2Isi of 
of June, and proceeded towards Canada. The guides 
were to conduct them to Fort St, Frederic, or Crown 
l^mt, as it is called by the English. They hired a 
canoe, and proceeded up the river Hudson, the guides 
rowing the canoe, and Mr. Kalm and liis servant ac- 
companying them by walking on the bank. The first 
rfay they walked about five miles. The country was 
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flat and unifonn nearly the whole way. They passed 
the night in the cottage of a farmer. 

On t|^e following moniing Mr. Kalm aceompanied 
one of the guides to a cataract, in the river JUohawk, 
at a little distance from the place of its junction with 
Hudson's river, and about three miles from the cottage 
where he had slept. This was one of the most exten- 
sive cataracts in North America. The river was here 
about three hundred yards broad, and had across it 
a rock nearly as perpendicular as a wall, and ^bout 
twenty-four yards in height. Though there was at this, 
time so little water in the river, that it only ran over 
the fall in a few places, yet it threw up a continualp 
spray which wetted the clothes of the travellers as 
much as if it had rained. . 

After they had satisfied their curiosity, they pro^ 
ceeded on their journey. Numerous sturgeons were 
this day observed in the river ; and at night, Mr. Kalm 
3ays, he saw several boats filled with people who were 
employed in • killing sturgeons. These boats carried 
torches, the light of which attracted the fish to the 
spot; and then th*e men on board struck them with 
harpoons. In many places the travellers had previously 
seen dead sturgeons lying on the shore, the stench of 
which bad been almost intolerkble. 

They passed an island in the river, on which were 
several Indian huts, or wigwams. Each of these was 
formed by driving four posts into the ground, and 
' making over them a roof of bark. Many of them were 
without sides, and others had sides formed of inter- 
woven branches. Their furniture consisted of deef- 
skins spread on the ground for beds, two small kettles, 
two-ladles, and a bucket or two made of bark, but so 
closely woven as to hold water. The Indian womea 
were sitting upon deer-skins spread on the ground, 
making several kinds of ornamental work of skins^ to 
which they sewed the quills of - porcupines. They had 
' black hair, and wore short blue petticoats^ which reach^ 
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cc^4o their knees^ and over these they had a kind of 
ftbift. The men were absent on a hunting excursion 
into the woods ; but three of them returned about eight 
o'clock in the evening. Their hair was black and 
short, and two had the upper part of their foreheads 
and cheeks painted with/vermiliion. Round their neck 
was a riband, from which hung a bag which contained 
their knives. They wore rough pieces of green woollen 
doth on their shoulders, a shirt which covered their 
thighs, and pieces' of doth or skins wrapped round theis 
knees and legs. 

Id passing further up the river Mr. Kalm observed 
that the farm-houses were usually built oY wood and 
nnburnt bricks. Tliev were in general either close to 
tlie river, or on the adjacent high grounds ; and around 
tbem were extensive fields of maize. The travellers 
had proceeded almost as far as Fart Nichohon, when 
they found it necessary* to leave the canoe .on account 
of a waterfall which extended across the river. From 
this place they were obliged to carry their baggage 
through unfrequented woods to Fort Anne^^ on the river 
Woodcreek, a distance of near fifty miles. During the 
journey they were nearly exhausted through heat and 
fiitigue: they had sometimes no other mode by which 
they could cross deep rivers than by cutting downtreea 
which grew on the banks, and directing their fall across 
the water. For many successive miles they had to tra<« 
verse widely extended forests ; and the first night after 
ttiey left the canoe they were compellecl to pass in the 
midst of woods, tormented with musquitoes, and in con> 
tinual dread of serpents. Next morning, under the 
direction of their guides, they continued tiieir course 
atill through the forests. The whole country over 
which they passed was nearly level, without mountains^ 
rocks, or even stones. Trees, which had been decayed 
aAd had fallen in various parts, often impeded, their 
progress, by blocking up the path. Almost every nighty 
when they slept in the woods,, they heard some treea 
^mk. 2^ fall, even when the air was so calm that 
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scarcely a leaf was moved. This part of tlie country 
was wholly destitute of inhahitatits. 

On the 27th of June the travellers arrived at Fort 
Anne, so called from the queen of England, in whose 
reign it served as a fortification against the Fren<;li. It 
had been built of wood, with an put- work of pallisa- 
does ; and was afterwards burnt. The remains only of 
the burnt pallisadoes w^ere~iiow visible. This fort was 
situated on the west side of the river JVoodcreek, whicfr 
was here an inconsiderable brook. The spot on whicit 
it had stood had been cleared of trees, but it wats sur- 
rounded by woods at a little distance. 

With considerable labour, the men who accompaniecf 
Mr. Kalm formed here a kind of canoe of the barit of 
a species of elm tree, sewed together, and supported 
by poles and strong cross pieces. The chief use ef 
this canoe was to carry their luggage and provisions,- 
for the guides rowed it, whilst Mr. Kalm and his ser- 
vant, as they had done at Hudson's river, walked along 
the bank. The course of the Woodcreek was in a 
northerly direction; and: the progress of the ^anoe 
was in many places impeded by embankments that bad 
been made in it by beavers. These laborious animals 
had^ in several parts, collected together innumerable 
branches of trees, and placed them across the river, 
ramming in mud and- cl^y betwixt them to stop the 
water. The grass inrthe vicinity of these places was 
trodden down on all sides ; and in some parts very re- 
markable paths were observed. Through these em- 
bankments the travellers were obliged in many instances 
to cut their way before they could proceed with the 
boat. 

In the evening they met a French serJeant and six 
soldiers, who were accompanying three Englishmen to 
one of the forts within the £ngiish> territory. As the 
guides were now unable to navigate their canoe any 
forther, on account of a great number of trees which 
were lying across the river, they gave it up to the 
Frenchmen, ^ho, in return, permitted them to take a 
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boat which they bad left at some distance lower down 
the river. ' 

After having e?iperienced many difficulties, and 
escaped nomepoHS dangers, and the whole of their pro- 
visions having been consumed, so that for many hours 
they where wholly destitute of food, the travellers at 
length reaebed Crown Pokit. 

Whilst they were sitting at dinner, a few days after 
their arrival, they heard a dreadful cry at a little dis- 
tance from the fort. This proceeded from some In- 
dians, who had surprised and killed an Englishman. 
Soon afterwards the Indians appeared within sight, car-- 
rying the head of the Englishman upon a long pole. ~ 

Crown Foint was one of the frontier towns of Canada/ 
at this time in possession of the French ; and the sol- 
diers, who had been paid off after the late war, had 
built several wretched cottages around it to live in. 
These were constructed of wood, the crevices of which 
were stofiped with clay. The soldiers who formed the 
garrison received from the government a plentiful al- 
lowance both of bread and meal. They had also each 
a small garden for the cultivation of vegetables ; and 
Lake ' Cham]) lain, near which the fort was situated,* 
supplied them with an abundance of fish. The fbrt 
was on a rock at tlie southern extremity of the lake, 
upon a neck of land between that lake and a river. All 
the soil around it was very fertile. 

Mr. Kalm and his servant left Crown Point on the 
19tb of July. They crossed Lake Champhiin in one of 
the yachts which, during the summer time, were con- 
stantly employed in passing betwixt that fort and fort 
St. John, a distance of about forty miles." The lake 
was several miles broad, and was bounded on each side 
by lofty mountains, many of which were covered wilh^ 
extensive forests. In the evening of the 20th of July 
the travellers arrived at Fort St John, on the western 
shore of the mouth of the lake, and close to the water- 
side. There had formerly been two hundred men in 
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garrison here, but at this time there were only a gO' 
vernor and about eight soldiers. 

Leaving Fort St. John they proeeeded to Montreal. 
The country, on each side of the road, for several miles, 
was low and woody, and in many ]>arts marshy.^ -On 
their arrival, the governor sent for Mr. Kalm, and told 
him that he had instructions from the French court to 
supply him with whatever articles should be considered 
requisite for his future journey ; and, during the whole 
time of his residence at Montreal, Mr. Kalm was 
treated by this gentleman with peculiar kindness and 
attention. 

In describing the inhabitants of the place Mr. Kalm 
says, that the women were usually dressed very finely 
on Sundays; that tlieir hair was always curled dnd 
powdered, and generally ornamented with glittering; 
bodkins and aigrettes; but that on other days they 
were negligent of their dress, wearing a little jacket, 
and a short petticoat, which scarcely reached hglf down- 
the leg. The heels of their sh9e$ were so high and 
narrow, that it was surprising how they could walk 
upoh them. The fans they used were made of the tails 
of wild turkies. 

The interior of the houses was in general very dirty, 
few of the apartments being cleaned more than twice a 
year. When the dust on the floors became dry amf 
unpleasant, it was customary to wet it, and this, if re- 
quisite, even several times in a day. The men were ex- 
tremely polite, taking off their hats indiscriminately to> 
every person whom they met in the streets. 

Montreal is the second town in Canada in size and 
wealth, and tbe first in excellence of situation and cli- 
mate. It is situated on a large island in the river St 
laOtorence, is of quadrangular form, and surrounded 
with corn-fields, meadows, and woods. When Mr. 
Kalm was here, it was fortified with a lofty wall and a 
castle. Some of the houses were built of stone, but 
most of them were of timber^ The castle was reserved 
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as the residence of the goveraor-general of Camday wbo 
usually passed the winter here. 

Early in the morning of the 2d of August, Mr. Kalm, 
accompanied by s^ gentleman of Montreal, went in a 
boat down the river^ St. Lawrence, on an excursion to 
Quebec, about one hundred and eighty miles distant. 
He remarked that the farm houses, near the banks of the 
river, were generally built of stone, but that sometimes 
tb«y were constructed of timber, and had three or four 
rooms in each. The windows were usually of paper» 
seldom of glass; and the roofs were covered with 
boards. The country on each side of the river was, in 
mmy^ places, very beautiful, and in a high state of cnU 
tivation. There were &rms nearly the whole way from 
Montreal to Quebec. Near several of the farms were 
windmills, most of which were built of stone, and roofed 
with boards. 

The river varied .much in width, being in some places 
two miles, and in others not more than a quartci; of a 
n^ile across. In one place it was so wide as to focm a' 
lake, which had the name of Lake of St; Pierre. At 
the distance of two or three miles from Quebec . the 
river became very narrow ; not more than a mnakeU 
shot across. 

There were several soldiers in. the boat. These, as 
soon as they came within sight of Quebec, proclaimed 
tbe custom that all who had not been at the capital of 
Canada- before, must go through the ceremony of being 
dacked in the river, unless they paid a fee to be te^ 
imed from it To this custom, Mr. Kalm says, evea 
the governor of Canada, on his first journey, is obliged 
to submit ; and every person, on the present pccasion^ 
cheerfully paid his fine. 

Immediately after his arrival at Quebec, Mr. Kalm< 
was Conducted to the residence of the governor, who 
received him with extraordinary politeness, and who 
directed apartments to be immediately prepared; and 
that every thing should be provided for hwi'tbat wa& 
requisite. • . 
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Quibec is s:^i]ated on the westeftt shore of the mes 
S»t. Lawrence, and is the principal city of Capada* II 
is built x>n the sloping side of a a^untdin^ and at this 
time was strongly fortified. It had narrow and rugged 
streets. The governor's residence was a large stone 
hitilding, two stories high. There were seven or e^ht 
churches, and several conventual buildings. Most of 
the houses wene ccuistructed of a kind of black and slaty 
stone ; and many of those in the upper part of the city 
were only one story high. Quebec was the only sea- 
port? and trading tdwn in .Canada ;. and the river was 
sufficiently deep for ships of considerable size to sail 
nearly up to the walls. ^ The river was three quarters of 
a. mile broad, notwithstanding which, it was always co* 
vered with ice through tiie winter. 

By the especial permission vf the bishop^ of Canada, 
Mr. Kalm was allowed the privilege of inspecting the 
whole interior of a large nunnery in Quebec ; and he 
aftenfoids visited some othor coniwutual buildings, in 
the place and neighbourhood. . 

Respecting the inhabitants of this city, Mr. Kalm re- 
marks, that the Isidies dressed and powdered their hair 
vei7 finely every day; and thai! all the men of caak wchto 
laced or embroidered clothes. The mode of eating 
here differed in many, respects from that in the £nglish 
settlements The breakfast was generally taken . be- 
tween seven and eight o'clock : it sometimes consisted 
of chocolate, and sometimes of coffee; but Mr. Kahn 
never saw tea used : sometimes, the men would drink 
brandy and eat bread. Dinner was usually served at 
noon, and persons of quality had a great variety of 
dishes at their table. It was customary for gentlemen 
to bring their own knives. The supper in genial com-* 
menced a little after seven o'clock, and the dishes were 
of«stmilar description to those at dinner. 

In his excursions to collect information relative to 
natttfal objects, in. the country around Quebec, Mr. 
Kahn remarked a much higher degree of fertility in the 
meadows and corn-fields than he had observed in those 
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aroimd Pltilad^^ibUi. Though it was now approiiebuig 
the middle of Augu9t,t the hay-barvest had not com^ 
menced more than a week. . 

While Mr. Kalm wHs at Quebec^ some people of each 
of three IndiaQ oations, the Hurons, the Mickmacks, ami 
Ames, were introduced tp the goveraor-general of Ca- 
nada. The UuroDs^ he savs, were a tall and robust peo« 
pie, well shaped, aud oi a copper colour. They had 
^lOf t black hair, whieh was shaved on the forehead from 
ooe ear to the other. • Some of them wore ear-riogs, 
many had their faces painted with vemiiliony others had 
only a few streaks of it on the forehead and near the 
cars and others had their hair painted with it. Many 
of them had black figures on their face, and even on 
their whole body; alid these w^re stained into the 
Ain so as -to be- indelible. Some had the representa-i 
tion of snakes^ others of crosses, and others of arrowy 
painted . ■ on . their cheeks. . They wiore a shi rt eitker 
white or checked, aod a shaggy piece- of cloth, either 
over their shouldei?, or hanging dowa and wrapped 
round tiieir middle. Their breasts were uncovered^ 
and ^ey cajrried before tliem tobacco-pouches formed 
of the hairy skins of some species of quadruped ; their 
shoes were made of skins ; . and, instead of stockings^ 
they wiai^ed their legs round with pieces of blue 
pbth. ) . 

The Mickmacks were dressed like the Hnrons, but 
were- distii^uishaUe from them by tlieir long straight 
^ii* of j^ bkuik colour. They also were not^ in 
|[eneral, so tall. The Anieft were a nation of Iroquese 
Indians, at this time allies of the English. They had a 
somewhat fierce appearance, and their dress was nearly^ 
similar' to that of the other Indians. They each wore 
sai obkmg piece of tin on their neck. As soon as the 
gofemor-general entered, the rooai^ the Mickmacks sat 
<^own on the ground, but the other Indians took chairs. 
In many places near Quebec Mr. Kafan remarked 
^t dogs were employed to convey water from the 
nven Tltey were yoked to little carts^ having neat 
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harness, and bits ii> their mouth's tike liorses; He pat' 
ticularly noticed two dogs y4>ked to » water-tfirt. I'bcy 
were directed by a boy, who- ran behind the cart. As 
soon as they came to the river the dogs Jufoped in ; 
and when the barrel was filled, they drew it out again, 
and conveyed it in safety to the hpixe of their master. 
Dogs were not only employed in carryii^water, but tb 
conveying wood and various other things. In winter 
the inhabitants of Canada were accustomed to yoke 
dogs of this description to little, sledges, for the^ pur- 
pose of carrying their clothes or provisions when thcy^ 
travelled. Mr. Kalm saw some winter sledges for ladies, 
each of which was formed so as to be drawn by a paif 
of dogs. 

On the 29(h of August Mr. Kalm was induced to 
accompany some French gentlemen in ai\ excursion le 
a pretended silver mine, near Ba^ St. Paul, In the 
morning they set out in a boat, and went down the 
river St Lawrence. The harvest was now at hand, aud 
all the people were at work in the. fields. The view ef 
Quebec from the rjver was very • pleasing ; and the 
country through which they sailed was not Jess so. 
They passed the Jsk of Orleans, nearly seven French 
miles and a half in length, ;and lying in the middle of 
the river St» Lawrence. It was well cuhiyated, and 
exhibited an appearance of good stone houses, extensive 
corn-fields, meadows, pastures, woods, and churches. - 

On the ensuing day tlie party arrived at Bay St. Paali a 
small parish about eighteen French' miles below Quebec* 
The silver, or rather lead mines, for such they proved 
to be, were at some distance lower down the river. Tbe 
veins of lead were in a mountain of lime stone, wbwh 
contained also several kind^ of spar, quartz, and other 
minerals. The lead ore was in- little cubical lumps, or 
jcry stalls, /and only in, small quantity. No silvers wbat^ 
ever was found. 

At Bay St. Paul great quantities of tar .was made 
from the roots of the red pine tree. About a mile from, 
tbe village, Mr. Kalm says, there Mras a whole mouutai^ 
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iSixon dre. The country around it was covered Vrith 
ft thick foresty and had numerous rivulets: hence it 
would have been easy to establish iron-works there. 

The travellers set out on their return to Quebec on 
the 5th of September ; and, in tlieir way, they visited 
a cataract near MontmorencL The water of a small 
mer falls over the steep side of a hill of black slate, to 
the depth of nearly a hundred and twenty feet. lu 
breadth, however, was not more than ten or twelve 
yards. At the bottom of the cataract the falling water 
formed a thick fog of vapour, which again fell in a kind 
of drizzling rainr The noise of this cataract was some- 
times heard at Quebec^ which was at least two miles dis« 
tut. 

On the 11th of September Mr. Kalm set out from 
(iuebec, on his return to Montreal; where lie arrived 
in the eveding of the 15th. He remarked, on the pas- 
sage, that every farmer appeared to have a c^uantity of 
tobacco planted near his house, for the use of his 
family. This herb, he says, was universally smoked. 
iH>ton1y by the common people, but also by many per- 
sons in the higher ranks of life : and, he says, that boys 
of ten or twelve years of age were seen to run about 
with pipes in their mouths as well as the old people. 

Speaking of the inhabitants of Canada, he observes^ 
%t when any person entered the house of a Canadian 
peasant, or farmer, it was customary for him to rise, take 
off bis hat to the strange^, and desire hinr to sit down. 
All the inhabitants, even in the lowest ranks of life, 
were styled monsieur and madame. The peasantry 
wore a kind of clogs, each hollowed out of a single 
piece of wood ; and both boys and men wore their hair 
tied behind in a cue. 

No manufactures had at this time been established 
in Canada; and probably, says Mr. Kalm, because 
France was desirous of not losing the advantage of 
seiidmg thither the manufactured produce of her owu 
coiuitry. 
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Here the published account of Mr. Kdfio's tnvels 
«ibruptly terminates ; but it is known that he retnrnerf, 
before the commencement of winter, to Pkiiadelphiit, 
ffe had previously sent to Siveden a collection of seeds, 
plants, and otheir curiosities ; aud he how forwarded to 
that country an additional cargo. In the ensuing year 
fie visited the western parts of Pennsylvania and tl« 
coast of New Jersey. His servant YungstrcBin couti* 
oued in the former province all the summer to colled 
'seeds ; and the professor, passing New York and the 
Blue Mountains, went to Albany ; then, along tfae 
river Mohawk, to the Iroquois nations, where he became 
acquainted with the Mohawks, Oneidos, Tuskaroras, 
Onandagas, and Kaj/ugaw Indians. Thence he navi- 
gated the great Lake Ontario, and visited the celebrated 
cataract at Niagara. On his return be crossed the 
Blue Mountains in a difierent place; * and, in October, 
again reached Philadelphia. He left America on the 
13th of February, 1751 ; and, after a stormy passage of 
about six weeks, reached England. In the beginntDg 
of May he sailed for Sweden ; and, on the 13th of Juoe, 
again arrived at Stockholm. 

Lady Irwin. Mr. Kalm must have been absent on 
this expedition a considerable time. 
Edmund. About three years and eight months. 
Louisa, In what language were bis travels originaUy 
written? 

Edmund. In Swedish: but as that is a language 
little known in the other countries of Europe, they were 
translated into German. An English translation of 
them was published, in three volumes, iu the year 1770. 
Sir Charles. In these travels, though the circam- 
stance has not been noticed in the narrative that Ed- 
mund has read, Mr. Kalm exhibits strong prejudices 
against the English in America. But this is easy to be 
accounted for. The French, the eneihies at tfastt tin^e 
of England, had, for more than a century, been aUies of 
the Swedes ; and consequently the individuals of that 
nation became more partial to them than to the English. 
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Mdttmnd. Although Mr. Kalm's Pavels are m many 
respects entertiuiiing, and contain some curioas notices 
relative to places which he visited; vet I also found 
them to contain many remarks on trifling and ^miliar 
subjects. 

Sir Charles. It roust be TecoUected that Mr. Kahn 
did not write for Englishmen, but for the information of 
a people wlio were in general ignorant of ail the &cts 
that he has stated. In his original journal he has even 
described our manner of eating oysters, and the art of 
making, apple-dumplings^. But he did so,, because each 
of these was then unknown in Sweden. 

Maria. I dare say when he returned to Sweden, he 
frequently indulged himself both with oysters and apple- 
domi^ngs. He must have liked them very ibuch, or 
he Would not prc^bly have troubled himself -to mention 
them. 

Edmund. After his retarn from America he resumed 
his duty of professor at Abo ; and, in a small garden , 
tbere^ he cultivated many hundred American plants. 
This he did for the use of the university, as there was 
then no public botanical garden at Abo. His discoveries 
in botany are said to have been both extensive and im* 
portant. 

Mr, Mien, Mr. Kalm subsequently made, at his own 
expense, a very extensive tour into Russia ; the account 
of wliich bas not been printed. He died in the year 
1779 ; and it is greatly to be lamented, that his valua- 
ble collection of dried plants remained in the hands of 
his family in a state of neglect. 

Maria. Before we separate, may I be permitted to 
ask one question ? What parts of North America be- 
longed to the English, and what to the French^ at the 
time that Mr. Kalm was there ? 

Mr. Allen. All that portion of the country which 
encircles Hudson's Bay, and extends thence in a line 
along the eastern shores, to the thirtieth degree of north 
latitude, was possessed by the English. Canada was 
^hen held by the ITreiich, The Spaniards had posses^ 
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felons west and south of the English colbuies. The first 
settlement in Canada was made by the French in tb€ 
year 1608. They retained that colony till 1760^ when^ 
It was conquered by the British ; and it has sinee be^ 
longed to us. 

Frederic. I have heard a somewhat ludicrous account 
of the origin of the name of Canada. It is said that t 
band of Spaniards, having landed on that coast in quest 
of gold, which was then the sole object of pursuit with 
^very voyager to America, and finding that the country 
yielded none of their favourite metal, they frequently 
exclaimed to one another, on their departure, -oca nadoy 
Ihat is, here f> nothing. This was overheard by the 
Indians. On the arrival of the French some time afVer^ 
wards, the Indians, with a view to hasten their depar- 
ture also, repeatedly pronounced the words which tbey * 
had heard from their former visitors at their re^-eni- \ 
barkation; and the French, imagining thut it was the j 
name of the country, thence called it Canada* 
. Mr. Allen. This account, Frederic, is more ladicrous 
than satisfactory. 

I will now state, in a brief manner, the periods at , 
which the other parts of North America were discovered 
and colonized from Europe. Louisiana was discovered 
by the French in 1633, but they did not take possession 
of it until several years afterwards. In 1763 they 
yielded to the English that part which lies to the east 
of the Mississippi : this was ceded to the Spaniards at 
the peace of 1783 ; and the Spaniards resigned it to 
the French in 1801, by whom it was sold to the United 
States in 1803. Florida remained in possession of the 
Spaniards till 1763, when it was ceded to the Englisfa; 
it was relinquished by them to the Spaniards in 1783. 
The first part of North America that was ciTloniied by 
the English was Vtj^ginia, and they took possession of 
it in 1607. New England was .first settled in 1614; 
in 1620 many of the Puritans fled thither from England, 
and built New Plymouth, Boston, and other towns. 
Part of K€w York was settled by the Dutch in ldQ& 
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The Swedes arrived shortly afterwards^ and fixed them- 
selTes in other parts ; but they were both dispossessed 
by the £nf(Ksh. Pinns^hania was settled by William 
I^nif, in 1681 ; Maryland, by Lord Baltimore, in 1638$ 
Carolina^ in 1670; and Georgia, by General Ogle^ 
thoipe, in 17^2. All these colonies (from New England 
in the north, to Georgia in the south) revolted from 
Great Britain in the year 1775 : in the ensuing year 
tbey asserted their independence ; and, after a long and 
distressing war, this was allowed in 1783. They now 
eoostitute an independent republic, under the appella^ 
tion of the United States. 



THIRTEENTH EVENING. 

Frtderie. The expedition of which I am about to 
relate a narrative this evening, was undertaken by 
SamuIsl Hbarne; who afterwards was governor of 
Prince of Wales's Fort, in Hudson's Bay. The chief 
sbject^f it was to ascertain whether there existed a 
north-west passage for ships through Hudson's Bay. 

Sr 'Charles. It appears that this bay, as connected 
with the expectation of discovering a north-west pas- 
sage, was long regarded as an object of anxious and 
csger curiosity. 

Mr. Allen. Notwithstanding the numerous disap-' 
pointments which have already taken place, the disco^ 
^ly^of a passage by sea to the north of America, is not 
c?en jfet despaired of by some. Two expeditions were 
fitted out from England last spring (1818) in the hope 
of ascertaining the existence of such a passage. One 
of ^ese sailed to Baffin's Bay, and the other direct for 
the Pole. But even if they should each prove success- 
ful (of which indeed there is great doubt), such passage 
can never be one of practical utility. This year it may 
he<q)en; and the next^ and for many successive years, 
it Way lie froifen m. 

THAV. L 



fttS T&ATBLLBRS. 



Bat I am leading Frederic fronn tbe subject of bis 
narrative. . 

Frederic, Samuel Heame was the son of Mr. Hesume, 
•jBcretery to the waterworks at London-bridgey and bom 
ki the year 1745. His father died, leaving a widow, 
with this son, then hut three years of age^ and a 
daughter still younger. As the income of Mrs. Heaine 
was too small to admit of her continuing to live in Loo* 
don, she retired to her native place of Beminster, io 
Dorsetshire^ where she lived as a gentlewoman, and 
was much reacted. She was desirous of giving her 
children as good an education as the place would afford; 
and accordingly sent her son to school at a very early 
|>eri(>d. 

Mr, Allen, She did so ; but the child had so great a 

dislike, both to reading and writing, that* he made voy 

little progress in either. His masters, indeed, sisand 

• neither threats nor persuasion to induce him to ieain, 

but these were to little purpose. 

Frederic. And yet it was not from want of abi% ; 
for he is described to have had a very quick appreboi- 
sion ; and, in his childish sports, to have shown uausuftl 
activity and ingenuity : indeed be appears to have been 
^ youth of very singular character. His morals and 
disposition were good, but he had an insuperable ave^ 
fion to study. He was fond of drawing; and, though 
he never had any instruction in that art, he could copy 
with great delicacy and correctness, even from nature. 

Ladfy Irwin, It must have been an extremely diffioolt 
thing.to know what to 4o with a child of this descrip- 
tion. 

Mr, Allen* The friends of Mrs. Hearne, finding tM 
her son made no progress at school, advised her to & 
him in some business ; but he declared himself utteriy 
Averse to trade. 

Lad^ Irwin, What then could they do with hiont 

Frederic, He himself requested that he might Jk 
tent to sea. His mother very reluctantly complied iritb 
his request, took him to Portsmouth, and remained «i^ 



fanntiii h« wied. It nmst be seamrked, tliat» at thia 
time, he was not more thati eleven years of age. Cap- 
tain Hood (afterwards Lord Hood) with wlioiii he> sailed, 
treated him with pecukar kindaess. In the coarse of 
the voyage many pnaes were taken. The captain tohl 
him that he should have his share of the prieet-iaodey^; 
but the boy affectionately begged that it might be given 
to his mother, aa she would know best what to' do 
with it. 

SirCharies, This was an- estimable trait in his cha- 
racter, and no doubt woakl tend to increase the good 
esteem which his captain had oitertained for him* But 
what w^e his subsequent successes at sea 1 

Frederic. We liave no further account than that lie 
continued a midshipman for several years, under tlie 
saneeommanderi and that, at the conclssion of the 
war, having had no hopes of promotion, he left the 
royal navy, and entered into the service oftlfe Hudson's' 
Bay Company, as a mate in one of their sloops. lU 
this situation he distinguished himself by his ingenuity 
voA industry ; and by continually-expressing an anaipuis 
desire to undertake some hazardous enterpris^^ by 
which mankind might be benefitted. 

iHr. Allen* And not long afterwards an opportunity- 
was afforded him of engaging in such an enterprise. 

Frederic. Some northern Indians, who came to trade 
at Prince of Wales's Fort, in the spring of the year 
1768, related accounts of a large river in the north, 
wUch was supposed to fall into some ocean ; end also 
>poke of a district near it, where they said copper vaar 
extremely abundant. They even brought with them 
pieces of copper, as specimens of its produce. This 
information was laid before the committee of the Hud- 
sou's Bay Company, and tliev resolved to send some intel- 
iigent person to observe the longitude and latitude of the 
river, to made a chart of the country, and to collect all 
wcfa information :coneerning it as might be considered 
af unportance* The conduct of this eicpedttion-vr^ 
<)fered to Mn Heame, who gladly aocepled it. 

h2 
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3m hearme's fybst journbt 

LaAf Irwin, How was it proposed that he shonM 
travels 

FV*«ifertc. On' foot ; and acoompanied bj two of the 
Company's servants, two southern Indians, and a suffi- 
cient number of northern Indians, both men and women, 
to haul: his baggage upon sledges, and provide food. 
He was furnished with some portable astronomical in- 
struments, and with ammunition for two years. He 
was also supplied with presents of various kinds for such 
Indians as he might m^et with in his journey. It was 
requisite, for the convenience of carriage, that he sbonld 
take as few articles of dress >a8 possible. He conse- 
quently only took the shirt and clothes that be had oo, 
one spare coat, a jpair of drawers, and as much cloth as 
would make him two or three pairs of Indian stockings* 
These, and a blanket for bedding, were all that he car- 
ried with him, for a journey that was expected to oc- 
cupy at least twenty months, or two years. 

Narrative of Mr, Hearne's First Journey firm 
Prince of Wales's Fort towards the Northern Ocean> 

Evert necessary arrangement for his departure having 
been made, Mr. Hearne commenced his journey on the 
6th of November, 1769. In the second night afier lie 
had left the fort, one of the northern Indians deserted ; 
iMod Mr. Hearne was himself compelled to drag the 
slecjge which this man had left. The party directed 
their course towards the west-north-west; and a little 
while after, they had crossed th& Seal River, they met 
several northern Indians^ who were proceeding to the 
factory with furs and venison for sale. Mr. Hearne 
obtained from these Indians several joints of venison. 

The country through which he now passed consisted 
of bleak and barren hills, covered with snow. The cokl 
biecame intense; the small stock of provisions^ he bad 
brought from the fort was exhausted ; and these tiOs 
did not afford any prospect of a Aifther supply. At 
the suggestion, therefore, of the Indians, who accom-' 
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fHlnied him, Mr. Heame was induced to direct bis 
course more towards the west, to reach, if possible, the 
wc»bds. Hitherto the road^ had beei» so rough and stony, 
that the sledges were iMaVly broken to pieces, and no 
oiaterials whatever were at hand lor repairing them. 

When at night the travellers had pitched their tents, 
they considered themselves fortunate indeed if they 
oottld scrape together as many shrubs as would make a 
fire ; and they bad seldom had any other mode of d6* 
fence against Uie weather, than by digging a hole in the 
snow, wrapping themselves in their fur clothes, and 
Idling in the hole : their sledges they set up edgeways, 
00 the windward side of the hole, to protect them from 
the keenness of the blast. 

In the low and scrubby forests; whi^h they now ei^ 
tf^red, they saw the tracks of several deer, and killed a 
few partridges : these forests amply, supplied them with 
materials for repairing the sledges, and with wood for 
fuel; they were also able to pitch their tents, and, 
though Surrounded /with snow, to sleep in tolerable 
comfort 

They encamped for some days in the forest. The 
Indian ^omen cut holes through the ice of a lake that 
was near the tents, and caught, a few fish : the men 
went out to hunt, and returned with three deer. This 
.venison was very acceptable, but it did not last lone; 
fer the Indians ate so voraciously of it, that, after two 
or three meals, little was left. 

As soon as the necessary repairs of the sledges had 
been completed, tL travellers again set out. Their 
direction was still towards the north-west; and, for 
many miles, they passed through woods of stunted fic- 
trees, intermixed with 'larch. In their progress they 
frequently saw the tracks of deer anid musk oxen; 
but they were not able to kill any of these animals. 
Partridges constituted nearly all the food they could 
procure^ ; and even these were so scarce, that each man 
could seldom be allowed more than half a bird per day* 

The iK)uunahdjec of the northern Indians now begao» 
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to rcpent^of hb eim^agonentsy and to use every powiHe 
jneans to deter Mr. Heame from prooeediDg. Bat 
finding these of no avaH> he induced several of im 
comrades to desert ; and, on the ensuing day, he told 
Mr. Heame that he and all the rest, not considering 
it prudent to go further, had determined to return 
to their homes. He advised Mr. Heame to take tbe 
nearest ivay back to Prince of Wales's Fort; sttd, 
having delivered up the articles of which he aoid hu 
party had the charge, they made the woods resoaod 
with their laughter, and left the remainder of the tn- 
veHers all hefavily laden, and their strength and ^irifs 
nearly exhausted by hunger and fatigue, to pursue their 
way alone. Mr. Hearne was at this time aear two 
hundred miles distant from Prince of Wales's Fort. 

His situation was so alarming, that he could noVior 
a momeDt hesitate what course to pursue. He assisted 
in loading tlie sledges to the best advantage i and, the 
number of kis party having been thu^s reduced, he was 
con^elkd immediately to set out on his retufa. In tite 
course of this day's walk they were fortunate enough to 
Itill several partridges. These proved very acceptable, 
as, for many days past, they had been almost wholly 
destitote of provisions. 

They set out early in the tnoming of the 1st of D^ 
cember, and before night again arrived at Seal Rittr* 
For several succeeding days they directed their coarse 
along this river ; and were so successful as to kill many 
partridges. They also saw several deer, and killed two. 
Thus^ amply supplied with food, they travelled in good 
spirats, and their strength, which had k>ng been failings 
gradually returned. 

Not long after this they met a northern IndttOi 
who 'was on a hunting excursion. He invited them to 
his tent, where, he said, he had plenty of venison ; and 
requested their assistance to kill some beavers which 
had their habitations near him. Mr. Hearne agreed to 
accompany him ; but the distance proving near fifteen 
miles, at least thrice as far as the Indian had repre- 
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seotedy-they did not reach the place till midaiffht. Ov 
their arrival they were received by the friends of the* 
lodian, who gave them a heartv welcome. As the tent 
to which t^ey had been invited was too small to contain 
all the visitors, Mr. Hearne, and as many of his partj 
as it would hold, crawled into • it. Here they were re» 
^ed with the best provision that so mean an habita* 
tioQ afforded. Mr. Heame*s tent was then pitched for 
the accommodation of such of the company as the In- 
dians' tent would not hold. Early in the ensuing morn* 
ing an attack was made on the beavers, and six were 
kiUedi all of which were cooked and devoured the same 
day. 

On the lltli of December, to the great astonishment 
of the governor, Mn Heame^gain arrived at Prince of 
Wales's Fort. 

Mr. Alien. The surprise of the governor was not 
greater than the mortification of Mr. Hearne himself, at 
tfab unexpected termination of his enterprise. 

Frederic. We must not call it a termination ; for he 
shortly afterwards was induced to head a second ex-- 
pedition. There happened at this time to be at Prince 
of Wales's Fort an Indian, who stated that he had been 
very near the Coppep-mine river ; and the governor en^ 
gaged him to conduct Mr. Hearne. The hitter would 
Dot now permit any European to accompany him, as 
the two who had been witn him in the former journey 
had been treated with such marked negligence by the 
Indians, that, in times of scarcity, he had several times- 
been in dread lest they should be starved to death. 

N(nratit£ of Mr. Hearnb's Second Journey frin» 
Prince of Wales's Fort towards the Northern Ocetfft. 

Accompanied by three northern and two southern 
Indians, Mr. Hearne commenced bis second journey 
on the 23d of February, 1770. . The snow at this time 
was so deep, that, on the ramparts of Prince of Wales's 
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Fort, few of the Gannon conld be seen. The party em- 
tinned thehr course nearly in the same direction as that 
vhich Mr. Heame had pursued in his former journey, 
tilt they arrived at Seal River; but, instead of crossiMg^ 
this, they followed the course of the stream for some 
distance. The weather had been so boisterous and 
changeable, that they had frequently been obliged to 
continue two or three nights in the same f^ce ; but, to 
make up for this inconvenience, deer were plentifal, 
and the Indians killed as many as they wished. 

On the 9tb of March, being again destitute of provi- 
sions, some of the Indians went out, and at night one 
of them returned with a porcupine ; others had angled 
through holes found in the ice, and had* caught several 
trout. All these together afforded them a plentifbl 
supper. They frequently caught fish both by an^ng 
and setting nets through the ice. 

At the place where they were now stationed, it was 
agreed that they should continue till about the middle 
of May, when the weather would be more open, and the 
travelling could be performed with much less difficulty 
than hitherto had been the case. They conseqaentiy 
proceeded to build a tent, and to make it as commo* 
dious as the materials they possessed, and the situation 
in which they were placed, would permit. To do this 
they cleared away the snow, in a circular form, down to 
the moss. Several poles were driven into the ground 
and fastened together at the top. Over these was 
stretched the covering, made of elk or moose leather ; 
and* a hole was left at the top to serve the double pur- 
pose of a chimney and window. The fire was made 
on the ground in the centre, and the other parts of 
the floor were covered with small branches of fir-tree, 
which served both^ for seats and beds. The external 
air was excluded as much as possible. 

The tent was on a slight elevation, near an extensive 
lake, the shores of which abounded with wood ; and 
also near a rapid stream, which, even in the Severest 
weather, yielded them an ample supply of fish. Mr. 
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H^ame o^vpied bis time ia making observations, and 
filling up a ebart of bis joorney ; and also in fonaing 
and setting traps for martins, and other quadrupeds^ 
and snares for partridges. The chief important occu- 
pation of the Indians was to procure food. 

No very remarkable occurrence took place jtill tha 
34th of April, when, early in the day, a considerable 
mmiber of Indians was observed on the lake. On their 
ariival at the tent they were found to be the wives and 
families of some nortberu Indians^ who were gone to> 
Prince of Wales's Fort to shoot wild geese. 
. Towards the end of April the travellers proceeded 
two days' journey farther^ and pitched their tept near 
a branch of the Seal River, called She-thanrfe. The 
distress of Mr. Heame and his party from want of prcK 
visions was now so great, that, for five or six days, they 
had no other subsistence than a few cranberries, whica 
they gathered from the ridges of the land where the 
snow was thawed away. They set their fishing-nets 
and angled in every place likely to afford success^ but 
to little purpose. On the ISth of May, however, their 
distress was in some degree alleviated by the Indians 
killing two swans and three wild geese.. A few days 
afterwards, geese, swans, ducks, gulls, and other bircis 
of passage, were so plentiful, that they every day killed 
as many as were sufficient for their support. And« 
having continued a few days to recruit their spirits, 
after so long a fast, they begaa on the 23d to proceed 
in their journey. 

By the addition of the wife of one of the Indiaa 
guides, and of five other Indians whom Mr. Heanie had 
engaged to assist in carrying the luggage (for the seasoa 
was at hand when this could no longer be drawn ia 
sle<]^es) the party was increased to twelve persons* 
The weather, fi)r some time, had been remarkably 
pleasant,, and game of all. kinds was plimtiful. They 
continued their course northward on Seal River, and 
over several lakes. connected with it, till thelstof June^ 
^en they arrived at a place called ^eralzane. 

l3 






fd<t HEARNE'S second JO0ENET 

The snow was not yet dis^lved ; but it was so soft 
tiiat walking orer it iu snow shoes was become veiy 
laborious. A few days afterward both the slioes and 
sledges were thrown away, as of no further use ; and it 
was resolved that ev^ man should carry a load upoil 
his back. This was found to be exceedingly laborious. 

The part of the luggage that was carried by Mr. 
Heame consisted of a quadrant and its stand; atnifik 
containing books, papers, <&c., a land-compass, and a 
large bag with his wearing apparel ; a hatchet, knives, 
files, and other useful implements ; besides several small 
articles intended as presents for the natives.' The 
awkwardness t>f his load, added to its great weight, 
(upwards of sixty pounds), and now the excessive 
heat of the weather, rendered this the most laborious 
task he had ever encountered. The hardship was in- 
creased by the badness of the road; and the party 
being occasionally exposed to great severity of weather 
from ^vant of proper tents to shelter themselves in at 
night, for they had been obliged to cut up their tent for 
shoes. Another inconvenience arose from the impossi- 
bility of making a fire, when they were travelling 
through countries destitute of wood : whenever this 
was the case, they were compelled to eat all their meat 
raw. Notwithstandiug these accumulated and compli- 
cated hardships, they continued in perfect health and in 
good spirits. 

From the 20th to the ^d of June they walked every 
day near twenty miles without any other subsistence, if 
such it could be called, than a pipe of tobac^, and a 
little water. Partridges and gulls, of which they somd 
time before had been able to obtain a great abundance, 
were now so scarce that scarcely one could be procured. 
They were in a barren country, and nearly an hundred 
miles distant from any wok)ds. The weather also be- 
came extremely cold, and so wet, that, for three sue- . 
cessive days and nights, Mr. Heame had no part of hi^ 
clothes dry. During this journey he frequently expe- 
rienced the most drcodiiil effects of hunger and fatigue. 
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In more than one instance he was reduced to so low a 
state, that, when food was obtained^ he was scarcelj 
able to retain in his stomach more than two or three 
ounces without experiencing the most excruciating paiau 
Twice the^ were compelled to fast more than three 
days ; and once nearly seven days, with the exception 
of a few crahberrksy and some scraps of old leather and 
burnt bones. On these distressing occasions Mr. Ueame 
says, that he frequently saw the Indians examine their 
wardrobe of skin clothing, and consider what part 
could best be spared. Sometimes a piece of an old 
half decayed deer-skin, and at others even a pair of 
old shoes, have been sacrificed to alleviate extreme 
hunger. 

On the 30th of June the party arrived at a small 
river, called Cathawhacaga^ which empties itself into 
an extensive lake. Here they found several tents of 
northern Indians ; and they obtained a small supply of 
venison. When they had crossed the stream, thej 
stopped a little while, with the intention of drying and 
pounding some of the meat, to take with them as food 
for the journey ; but they had been able to obtain so 
little, that, at the time of their departure, they had not 
provision sufficient to furnish them with a supper. 

As Mr. Hearne's guide stated, that, in a little while^. 
they should have many unfordable rivers to pass, he 
purchased of the Indians a canoe. The price they 
asked for it was a knife, worth about a pemry. This, 
additional piece of luggage was so inconvenient that 
Mr. Hearne was induced to hire one of the Indians to. 
carry it. 

During a considerable part of the month of July, the 
Indians, in company with Mr. Hearne, killed so many 
deer and musk-oxen, that they had an abundant supply, 
of food. About the end of the month the guide^ stated,, 
that the year was too far advanced for them to enter^ 
tain any hope of being able to reach the place of their 
destination that summer. He therefore advised Mr. 
Hearne to pass the winter with some of the Indians o£ 
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the country through whtcli they were tratvelUng. 1^ 
this arrangement he assented ; and a few dsrf s afters- 
wards he arrived at an extensive encampment otlodiaBs^ 
consisting, in the whole, of more than seventy tents^ 
and six hundred persons. Though the country was sd 
barren as to^e destitute of every kind of herbage, ex* 
cept.moss and a species of plant which the Indians used 
as tea, deer were so numerous, that more were kitkd 
than were sufficient for the whole company ; indeed 
great numbers were slain only ibr the sake of :the skios^ 
marrow, and tongues, the carcases being^ left on tfafe 
ground to rot, or be devoured by wolves, foxes, aad 
other beasts of prey. 

The Indians travelled in a body westward,, and Mr. 
Hearne had to use the canoe which he' carried aloag 
with him, in crossing several rivers. The Indians whom 
he had joined, were so uncourtequs in every respect 
towards him, that h^had little hope of receiving assist- 
ance from them any longer than while he was possessed 
of valuables to reward them. During the whole time 
be was in their company they did not once piFer him 
even a morsel of food, without asking something in ex- 
change for it, much beyond its value. Indeed so incon- 
siderate were they, that, although he and his few In- 
dians carried all their luggage upon their backs, these 
people seemed to expect he had with him a most exten- 
sive assortment of goods. Some of them wanted guns : 
all were desirous of ammunition, iron-work, and tobacco ^ 
many were solicitous for medicine ; and others pressed 
him to give them different articles of clothing. This 
unaccountable conduct occasioned to Mr. Hearne con^ 
fliderable alarm, as it plainly shdwed bow little he had 
to expect if he should be reduced to the necessity of 
depending upon them for support. 

In the morning of the lltfa of August, Mr. Hearne, 
after having used his quadrant in making some astro- 
nomical observations, was unfortunate enough to have 
it blown down by a gust of wind and broken. By tbift 
misfortune he was compelled to give up all thought of 
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pioceedibg fbrther^ and to retorn oaee more to Pl'iMe 
of Wales's Fort. 

On the ensuiofc day he and his companions were 
pJundered by tlie Indians of almost every useful article 
they possessed ; and, among others, of his gun. They 
catered his tent (which, at that time, consisted only of 
three walking-sticks stuck into the ground, and a 
blanket thrown over them), and asked him to give 
them many things which he did not possess; and 
finding their wishes not likely to be co;iiplied with, 
they forcibly took his baggage, spread all the articles 
apon the ground, and carried away every thing except 
his broken quadrant and his books,. a knife to cut his 
vietuak, and an awl and needle to mend his shoes and 
clothes with. They subsequently gave him back one 
of his razors, and a piece of soap ; and lastly they re- 
turned his gun, as being of no use to them without 
ammunition* 

' The autumn was now hat advancing, and Mr/Heame 
b^au to suffer much inconvenience from the inclemency ^ 
of the weather, being destitute of proper clothing, and 
^ving no tent in which to shelter himself. His pro- 
gress homeward was at the rate of ten or twelve miles 
a day. Happily for him provisions mvere sufficiently 
sibundant. 

After contending with innumerable difficulties for 
nearly three months longer, Mr. Heanie, at length, in 
the afternoon of the 25th of November, arrived at 
Pribce of Wales's Fort, after an absence of eight months 
smd twenty*two days, on a second unfortunate and un« 
successful journey. 



FOURTEENTH EVENING. 

Frederic* Notwithstanding the difficulties and the 
hardships which had been experienced by Mr. Hearne 
iu lus twQ late attempts, he was still not discouraged ;> 
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and when a tbird expedition was proposed, he ofieced 
his services to conduct it. 

Sir Chm'leH. And these, no doubt, were accepted. 
The courage and perseverance of this gentleman must 
have been truly admirable. 

Mr* Allen, The present expedition was commenced 
in consequence of information that had been received 
from Matonabbee, a famous Indian chief. This Indian 
had been mentioned in Mr. Hearne's first instructions, 
as a person whom the Hudson's Bay Company would 
direct to meet him near the end of his journey^ to con- 
duct him to the river of which he was in search. 

Frederic. Matonabbee had, in his youth, resided 
several years at Prince of Waies's Fort ; and he was not 
onlv a perfect master of the Indian language, but ako 
haa acquired some knowledge of English. His manneis 
were mild and conciliating, and his general disposition 
^ood. He was a man of extensive information, correct 
judgment, and great experience. He had also a free- 
dom of speech and a correctness of language not usual 
among Indians. Matonabbee offered his assistance to 
conduct Mr. Hearne in this third expedition. He as- 
sured him that it was very probable he might not expe- 
rience so much hardship during the whole journey as 
he had already suffered, though he had scarcely ad* 
va^ced one-third of the way. 

Laify Irwin. This seems extraordinary. Ou what 
was his assertion grounded 1 

Frederic. He said that all Mr. Heame's preceding 
misfortunes had originated in the misconduet of his 
guides, and the bad plans that had been pursued. He 
recommended that several Indian women should be 
taken, for the purpose of carrying and dragging the 
baggage, and performing other laborious offices. 

Louisa. Is this the mode in which females are treated 
by the Indians in America 1 

Mr. Allen. Among these people, while the men are 
occupied in the chase, the women are employed in dres»-^ 
ing akinSji making clothes^ carrymg burthens, a^ <rfte& 
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In tke most laborious duties. They urc treated ratheir 
fls the slaves than as the coropaDions of their husbands* 
TViAs are imposed upon them without feeling or consi- 
deration, and tb^ are severely beaten if they neglect to 
perform them. Their services are exacted and received 
without requital, acknowledgment, or complacency. 
It must also be remarked, that most of Indians, of whom 
we are speaking, Imd a plurality of wives. 

Louisa. It is to be hoped that they will in time be- 
come more civilized, and will learn how to appreciate 
more correctly the value and the services of their wives. 
The introduction of the Christian religion would, in 
this respect, be of the utmost importance to them. 

Fi^ederie. In Mr. Hearne's instructions for his third 
expedition, it is stated that Matonabbee had been en- 
gaged 89 his guide, and that he had selected some of 
bis best men to assist; that he was to conduct Mr. 
Heame to the copper-mine river; but that in other 
respects Mr. Heame was to be directed by the instruc- 
tions he had before received. 

Narrative of Mb. Heabne's T%ird Journey from 
Prince of IVales^a Fort towards the Northern Ocean, 

On the 7th of December, 1770, Mr, Heame set out 
on his third journey ; and the weather, for the season^ 
was very mild. He had with him several Indians and 
th^r wives ; and the ammunition, provisions, and other 
^^^Sgsgc> were hauled in sledges over the snow. Six 
davs after the commencement of their journey, the 
party arrived at Seal River. On the 16th they reached 
J^gg River, near which Matonabbee, the Indian guide^ 
and hiscrewy had some time before concealed a quantity 
of provisions. These they now sought for, but their 
store had been robbed. This loss was severely felt, as, 
for some time past, there had been a total want of every 
kibd of game. The disappointment and loss, however, 
were borne by them with great fortitude ; and the only 
apparent effect it had on the Indimia' was to itiduce them 
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country which Uiey expected would be more pr^uciue 
than that through which they were passing. The da}9, 
.however, being short, the sledges heavy, and part ^ 
the road very bad, their progress seldom exceeded six* 
teen or eighteen miles a day. i 

In a few days they came to a place where sone 
Indians had lately resided. Here they found several 
joints of good meat, which had been thrown aside and 
left as useless. These afforded them a very acceptable 
meal. 

The country over which they now travelled was^ en- 
tirely barren ; and, for many successive days, they wefe 
almost wholly destitute of food>. They had' only a little 
tobacco left, and their strength- began to fail. 

The 26th of December now arrived ; and Mr» Hearse 
says, that he had never before spent so dull a Christ- 
mas. When be recollected the merry season which ^m 
then passing, and reflected on the immense quantities 
and great variety of delicacies which were expead^ 
ing in every part of Christendom, he observes, that he 
could not refrain from wishing himself again in Europe, 
if it had only been to have had an opportunity of alle- 
viating bis extreme hunger with the refuse of the table 
of any one of his acquaintance. At length, on the 27th 
of December, the p^rty arrived at some woods. Here 
the Indians killed four deer, which proved a very im- 
portant 'supply. They were so delighted with their 
success, that, sitting down to dinner, they did not cease 
from eating durhig the whole remainder of the da^. 

Early in the following morning the party agam set 
out, and directed their course westward through thick 
shrubbv woods ; and, on the 30th, they reached the 
east side of Island Lake, where the Indians killed two 
large bucks. They proceeded to cross this lake upon 
the ice ; but in the evening Matonabbee was taken ill) 
owing, as Mr. Hearne thought, to the enormous quan- 
tity of meat he had eaten on the 27th. Nothing, he 
phsefve^ is m^re common with the A^ierlcan IndiaiU!» 
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after they have eaten as much at a sitliiMr as woaM 
MrrenxliHKienite men. to find their stomachs dbor. 
dered ; yet they will never admit that this is occasioDcd 
hy.^ir flattooy. During a whole day Matoaabbee 
was so ill that it was necessary to drag him along, 
upon a sledge ; hut the next morning he was sufficient^ 
recovered to be capable of walking. 

Mr. Hearne now proceeded towards the north-west ; 
and, about sixteen miles beyond the Island Lake, he 
cane to two tents which contained the remainder of 
the wives and families of his guides, amounting in the 
whole to twenty women and children. They bad with 
tiiem two men,- and were waiting the return of their, 
husbands from Prince of Wales's Fort. 

After leaving Island Lake provisions of all kinds be- 
came scarce, and continued so for nearly a fortnight; 
about the end of which time the Indians killed twelve 
deer. This induced them to pitch their tents ; and* as 
deer were plentiful in the neighbourhood, they deler- 
arnied to remain there a few days to dry and pound 
some meat, in order to made it lighter for carriage. 

On the 22d of January, 1771, the party met with a 
stnmger, an Indian,' who had one of Matonabbee's wives 
under his care. This was the first stranger they had 
Ken since they left tbe fort, though they had travelled 
several hundred miles. In the beginning of February, 
though still travelling in the woods, they were so near 
the edge of them, that the barren ground was in sight 
towards the north. On the 7th they crossed the Pa?*- 
tru^e Lake, at a place where it' was about fourteen 
miles in width. 

It is impossible, says Mr. Hearne, to describe the 
intenseness of the cold which they experienced this 
<by ; and the dispatch they made in crossing the lake 
^"^ almost incredible, as it was. performed by the 
greatest part of the crew in less than two hours. Se- 
veral of the Indians were much frozen. Some parts of 
the body of one of the women in particular, were, in a 
nmaner, incrusted by the frost; aod^ when they wer^ 
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thawed/many blbters arose nearly as large as shogpy^ 
bladders, She suffered the most excruciating paia be- 
fore she was recovered. 

Deer were now so plentiful, and were kiUed by the 
Indians in such numbers, that they often left great 
qulmtities of good meat behind them, which they were 
unable either to eat or to carry away. 

On the ^Ist they crossed the Snow-bird Lake; and 
about ten days afterwards reached the eastern bank of 
the Whooldyah, or Pike Lake. Here they found a 
large tent of northern Indians, who had been living 
there from the beginning of the winter ; and had sttb> 
sisted entirely by killing deer. They stopped one night 
in company with these Indians, and the next momiog 
proceeded to cross the lake. Three days were occupied 
ID passing it, though at this place it was only tweoty* 
seven miles broad. 

In the .early part of March the rigour of the weather 
begiffi to abate, and, at times, the sun shone with great 
brilliance. Before the end of the month, however, the 
weather became so stormy and bad, that the travellers 
were compelled to pitch their tents, and to continue in 
the same place for several successive days* They had 
lately met with a few detached parties of Indians. On 
the Bth of April they arrived at a small lake called 
Thekwey-^za-yethy or the Little Fish Hill; and having 
crossed upon the ice to an island in this lake, they there 
pitched their tents. The reason for this procedure 
was, that the island abounded in deer, and the Indians 
were desirous of drying and pounding meat for their 
future subsistence. During the winter several other 
Indians had joined them ; so that they ha(} now seven 
tents, and consisted in the whole of seventy persons. 
As their present station was a convenient one for the 
piupose, they prepared a quantity of slender staves of 
birch-wood, to serve them as tent-poles in the summer, 
while on the barren ground. They also prepared a 
considerable quantity of birch-rind, together with tim- 
bers and other wood-work for the buikling of canoes* 
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These they carried with tbean, to be in readiness against 
the breaking up of the ioe« 

They now proceeded northward ; and, shortly aftep- 
wards, coning to a tent of nortftiern Indians, Maton- 
abbee pai^hased of them another wife. He had now 
«even, most of whom, for size, would have made good 
grem^iers; and their masculine height and strength 
were of great importance In carrying or dragging heavy 
loads. 

By the 83d of April the weather had become so hot, 
aad so mudi snow had in consequence been melted, as 
rendered the walkine in snow shoes very inconvenient, 
and the dragging of the sledges extremely heavy and 
laborious. On the 3d of May they arrived at a small 
lake called Clowey Lake, Here they were met by 
several other Indians, and alt were soon actively em- 
ployed in building canoes, for their future use. Those 
for Mr. Heafrne's party being complete by the 20th of 
May^ they set out on that day to continue their journey. 
Tbe'ehief nse of these can^oes was to ferry over unford- 
9^1e rivers, and they were cons^ncted of materials so 
light, that an Indian has been known to carry one of 
them a hundred or a hundred and fifty miles on his 
back. All- the tools used by an Indian in building hn 
oiDoe, and indeed in every other kind of wood-work, 
consisted of a hatchet, a knife, a file, and an ~awl ; and 
in the use of these they were so dexterous, that every 
thing they made was executed with a neatness not to be 
excelled even by the most expert mechanic, assisted 
^ith every tool he could desire. 

During Mr. Hearne's continuance at Clowey, his 
party had been joined by upwards of two hundred 
Indians from different quarters ; but owing to Maton- 
abbee's great authority aud power among them, they 
did not attempt the slightest molestation. 

About three days after Mr. Hearne and his party had 
left Clowey Lake, they issued from the woods, and en- 
tered upon an extensive tract of barren ground. They 
^tre now to tht northward of sixty-four degrees of 
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north latitude; and evea at midn%fat, in clear Irc^sAeTr 
there was sufficient light to admit of their either proi- 
ceeding on their journey, or hunting. 

The beginning of June was passed bef#re the ice 
began to thaw froai the lakes ; and the travdiers had 
crossed four lakes on the ice since they left Clowey. 
The weather was ia general disagreeable, accompanied 
with much rain and snow^ On the 21^t of June they 
were considerably to the north of the arctic pdar 
circle. Here they found ^yeral Indians of the 4ribe 
.called Copper Indians* The ice at length -broke up; 
and, on the 22d, they were obliged to use their canoes- 
in ferrying across one of the rivers. Their number was 
not at this time much fewer than a hundred and iifty. 
The Copper Indians offered every assistance to promdle 
the objects of the expedition.: they spojke of the sea to 
the northward, at the mouth of the Copper Rivej\ but 
said they had never known it to be ckar of ice. .M& 
.Hearne was the first Englishman they had ever 9eep; 
and it was curious to observe how they flecked around 
.him, expressing as easae^t a desire to examine bioi# as 
if he had been some uon^descript animal. They pro- 
noupced him to be a per&ct human being, except ia 
the colour of his hair and eyes* The former, they jiaid, 
was like the stained hair of a buifalo's tail;, and the 
latter, beins ligh^ were like those of a gull* The 
whiteness of his skin also was^ in theii opinion, no orna- 
ment; as, tliey said, it resembled meat that had been 
sodden in water till all the blood was extracted^ Go 
the whole, he was viewed as so great a cudosity in this 
part of the world, that, during his continuance aiox^i 
them, he never even combed his head but some of then 
begged to have the hairs that came off: these they 
carefully wrapped up and Kept in remembrance of him. 

The travellers a little while. afterward arrived at the 
Congecathawhachaga river^ about the sixty-eighth de- 
gree of north latitude; arid it was proposed by Maton- 
abbee and the other Indians to leave all their women) 
And proceed to the Copper-mine River without them* 
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Freifously to this> however^ thev resolved to continue 
here a few days, for the purpose of killing as many 
deer as ivould be sufficient for the support of ^their' 
families duftiig their absence^ They preserved the' 
meat by cutting it into slices, and drying these in the 
SHU; and meat thus prepared, Mr. Hearne says, is not 
only very ' portable, but is sufficiently palatable ; ^nd 
may with care be kept, even for twelve months, without 
being spoiled. 

£«eiy thing being in readiness, the travellers, accom- 
ptmied by some of the Copper Indians as guides, pro- 
ceeded in their journey on the 2d of July. The weather 
was very unfavourable, accompanied with much snow 
sad sleet. In a few days they approached what the* 
Indians call the ^^on^ Mountains, These appeared to 
be a confused and extensive mass of stones, utterly in- 
accessible to the foot of man ; but the Copper Indians' 
pointed out a way through them, and contrived to 
Qttke sufficient progress, though, in many parts, the 
way was so rough that they were obliged to crawl on 
then* bands and knees. Notwithstanding the intricacy 
of the road, there was a visible path thrbugh the whole 
distance, even in the mos(t intricate, places. Sometimes 
the ^now, sleet, and rain, beating in their faces, pre- 
vented the party from seeing their way ; and then they 
were obliged to halt Awhile till the baa weather abated. 
In this case they sheltered themselves under great 
stones, or in the crevices of rocks. From the time of 
tbeir leaving Congecathawhachaga, they had scarcely 
^er a dry garment ; nor, indeed, had they any other 
shelter from the inclemency of the weather, except 
rocks and caves ; the best of which afforded but damp 
and unwholesome lodgings. In some of these the water 
was constantly dripping from the roof ^ and, for many 
successive days, cold as it was, they were unable to 
light a fire. During this part of the journey they were 
consequently compelled to regde themselves only on 
niw venison. 
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Though it ivas now very little i^er Mi48iiiiUBer%.Afif 
iv^re so far northward, that they crossed m \aa^^ lake 
on the ice. ThU Mr. Hearae called Suffalo i^xMunkh 
ox Lake, from the great number of these aniumls which 
were seen grazing on its margin. 

On the loth of July, Matomibbee sent several Indians 
forward, with orders to proceed to the CoppeivDme 
River as speedily as possible, ond toacqmot any Indiain 
they might meet with of the approach of the party. 
The weather was now hot and sultrV. On the Idtb, 
the travellers entered upon a part of the country wfaioh 
afforded good tire-wood; they consequently pitched 
their tents, and cooked the most comfortable meal they 
had sat down to for many months. It was a perfect 
feast. They had venison boiled, ba^oiled, aod- roasted; 
and what was principally relished by the Indians, v» 
a kind of haggis, made with blood, a quantity of fat eat 
small, and some of the.tenderest.of the- flesh, together 
with the heart and lungs cut, or rather torn, into smaU 
pieces : all this was put into the stomach of the animd, 
and roasted before the fire, suspended by a ^itm^. 
Mr. Hearne says, that he found it a most delioious disb, 
even without pepper, salt, or any other seasoning. 

After having regaled th^nselves in a most. plefitiM 
manner, and taken a few hours rest, the party set tor- 
ward. They walked nine .or ten miles, ainl then arrived 
at the long wished-for stream, the Capper-mine Rmr. 

On his arrival at this river Mr. Hearne was not a 
little surprised to find it differ very much from the de- 
scriptions that had been given of it by the Indiaos. 
They spoke of its being so large as to be navigable for 
shipping ; but the part that Mr. Hearne ^aw was scarcely 
navigable for a cajioe. It was, indeed, about one bun* 
dred and eighty yards wide, but it was every where full 
of shoals, and no fewer than three falls or cataracts in 
it were in sight at first view. Near the water's edge 
there was some wood ; but not a single tree grew aoRiBg 
tiie adjacent hills ; and the whole timber of the Jicifb" 
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boiirhood, eTen in its greatest prosperity, was so crooked 
and dwarfisiif that it could have been of little use ibr 
any other purpose than lire-wood. 
. £arly in the morning of the 15th of July, Mr. Heame 
began his survey. This he continued about ten miles 
down the river, tiU» heavy rain coming on, he was com* 
pelied for a while to cease. The whole course of the 
stream he found to be as full of shoals as the part that 
he had seen the day before : in many places its width 
greatly diniinished ; and, in his progress, he passed two 
Mh cataracts. 

. The Copper-mine River was at this time irequented 
by considerable nuiabers of Esquimaux Indians, who 
came thither to hunt and fish ; and, notwithstariding 
the genersd good character and conduct of the American 
hidians, who bad accompanied Mr. Hearne, they had 
vockiedly resolved to attack such of the Esquimaux as 
they should find ; and, if possible, to destroy every in* 
dividual of them. Mr. Hearne earnestly endeavoured 
to divert them from this intention, but in vain. On the 
loth of July they received intelligence from spies whom 
they had s^it down the river, that there were ^ve 
tents of Esquimaux on the western bank, about twelve 
uiiles distant. No sooner was this intelligence received, 
than Matonabbee and his party ceased alt the assist* 
SDce they bad afforded in the survey ; and their whole 
thoughts were engaged in planning an attack for the 
ensuing night. Their guns, spears, targets, &c. were 
all prepared. They then crossed the river. When they 
had done this, each man painted the front of his target 
with some figure. . On one was a representation of the 
>ttn, on another that of the moon ; some of them were 
painted with different kinds of birds and beasts of prey, 
and many with the images of imaginary beings which 
they believed to inhabit the different elements. Mr« 
Heame, who was compelled to follow them or be left 
ftlnne, was informed that each man painted- his shield 
with the image of that being on which he chiefiy relied 
^or. success in the apprpsu^ng engagement These 
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paibttogs were executed in a very rude style, attd t^ 
the most part' only in two colours, red and Mackv 
Matonabbee was the leader of this horrid enterprise. • 

They marched in the most cautious manner imagfu- 
able, and at length arrived within two hundred yards et 
the tents of the Esquimaux. Here they concealed 
themselves, and performed the ceremony of painting 
their faces, some black, some red, and others with a 
mixture of the two colours ; and made other prepara*^ 
tions for the attack. By the time they had rendered 
themselves completely frightful it was near one o'clock 
in the morning. All the Esquimaux being now quiet in 
their tents, the ferocious Indians rushed on them ; and, 
in a few seconds, the horrible scene comaKnced. It 
was shocking beyond description. The miserable Es« 
quimaux were surprised in tne midst of their sleep, and 
bad neither time nor power to resist. Men, women, 
and children, rushed naked out of the tents, and endea- 
voured to escape, but in vain ; for they were beset on 
all sides, and had no place to which they could ftee fot 
shelter. Every Individual of them was thus butchered 
in cold l^lood. " Mr. Hearne, who had continued in the 
rear, ventured to entreat for the safety of a female who 
had run towards him for protection ; but he was ridi^ 
culed and abused, and the brutal assassins murdered 
her with the most deliberate cruelty. 

As soon as these murders were completed, seveo 
other teAts of Esquimaux were observea on the east 
side of the river. The inhabitants of these, however, 
had been alarmed, and had thus time to escape to a 
shoal in the middle of the stream^, out of reach of the 
barbarians. By so doing they all escaped from destmie- 
tion, except one old man. All the tents were then 
plundered, and afterwards thrown into the river. 

The Indians now sat down to a hearty meal of iresh 
salmon, which had been caught from the river; and 
when this was finished, they told Mr. Heame they were, 
again ready to assist him in his survey. This was re* 
coHimeQced the next mornings and was"^ pursued tttl he 
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imoitd the month of the river, which was found to be 
so foil of shoals and fiHs aa not to be navigable ev^n 
for a boat. 

Wh^n Mr. Heame arrived at the sea, the tide was 
oat. He was certain that it was the sea, or some 
branch of it, by the whalebone and the seal-skins which 
had been found in the tents of the Esquimaux, as well 
as by a great number of seals which he saw on the 
ice. At the mouth of the river the sea was full of 
i^ds luid shoals as fsr as he could discern even with 
the assistance of a telescope. He had completed his 
tarvey about one o'clock in the' morning of the 18th 
of July, at which time the sun was a considerable height 
above the horixon ; so that he had not only day>light, 
bat even sun-shine during the whole night. 

After some consultation with the Indians^ Mr. Hearne 
erected a mark, and took possession of the ^oast, in the 
nsfiie of the {Hudson's Ba^ Compiany ;' and then set out 
00 his return to Prince of Wales's Fort. A^ut thirty 
miles from the mouth of the river he went to visit one 
of the plaices called by the Indians a copper mine, and 
nj^esented by them to have been so rich in metal, that 
if a factory were built at the river, a ship might be bal- 
lasted with copper ore instead of stone. By their ac- 
counts the hills were entirely composed of that metal, 
ia lamps, and like immense neaps of pebbles. But these 
aeoounts were so much at variance Irora the truth,* 
^t, after a search of nearly ^ur hours, Mr. Heame 
could find only one piece of this metal of any size, 
worth notice. 

The Indians, being extremely anxious to rejoin their 
wives and families, hastened back with such rapidity 
towards the place where these had been left, that, in 
one day, they walked forty-two miles ; and before they 
I'cached the place, the feet and legs of Mr. Heame had 
swelled considerably, and his ancles had become quite 
&ti(F. The nails of his toes were bruised to such a de-^ 
gree, that several of them festered and dropped off. 
To add to this misery the skin was entirely cbated from 
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the topstof hat)i his feet^ and fircim..bejUiviien>evifi^:^; 
90 that the -sand and gm^ Jiri^ted Ibinn. ia .sjacb a 
manner^ that^ for a whole day before the partvdyrmiffil 
at the ^vomen's tei^ts, he }e& the ,pmt of hi9 jeiet in 
blood at almost every st€^ he took.^ Had Uie IndiMiB 
continued to travel at the same i^te foi: too or ^m 
da^s Jonper» Mr. Heame imist unavoidably h»«e ibsco 
leu bcjnnd* Jimoediatdy on his arsiv^l at tbe tfenis he 
vraah^d ^and cleansed his feet in M'arai iKfater ; and after 
$ome other simiile appUcs^ipn^^ and a little re^t, tksy 
ifttere healed. 

. B^£^re the return of the. party to the arctic eisde, 
lihey .went soaiewjhat westward of the line of their mnU 
to the Cop|>er-iaine river; and» after passing tint 
circle, they £u:rived> pn the 3d oi Septcia^r, at «.8aull 
riveir b^l<^nging to a lake* .called by Mr. H^tiiiiie Pwit 
lAi^eA 3<Mt th^ wqalih^ at tin's tjjne was ao boisterous, 
^d there was so i|ftiieh/aip> snow^ 9»id fro»t»4iitei»ateiyi 
that they were oWigej to wait several daya before they 
could cross M in their canoes. M the «iid of about 
three dayiS after their arrival on the ^pp^^te side, tkey 
came to a few scrubby woods, which, wei^ nearly 4^ 
^fit they had seen since the SS^tii of May* 

In the heginning of .October there* was a beavy Ui 
of sttow; md the wind was ao boisterous, tbail;<vie 
night, laller jtbe tents w^ere pitebed, seve^tal o£ibem were 
blQwo downw The poles of Mr. H^ajwe's tent sUitiae 
-again^jhe case. of his qnadrant, broke thatii^tsuaMot 
in several places, land thus rendered it.u«eless* 

During the remainder of this month the party were an- 
ployed in getting ready their clothing,, snowrshoes^ 9od 
sledges, for the winter ; and on the 1st of Noveailier 
they again set out. This day they walked five or ^ 
miles in a sootherjiy direction : a few days afterwaids 
they crossed^ on tne ice, a large lake, which, not being 
distingnishied % any particular name, Mr. Heai»^ 
called iV^ Name Lt^e. They subsequently crossed. tii'o 
other bkesy.and then cvne to a small river, aloog }b^ 
ice of v^hich they walked near eighty fniles. This liver 
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enptkd itBctf ii^ a hke of great dsAent, onlied Aika' 
fmcmi^ Lake. . niroogh holes m the loe the Indians 
caagfat^ with thehnetB, <8o enonttom a qnantity of fishy 
that the roes alone were as much as aU the women 
could drag after them. These roes, and many of the 
£ah, they dried lor thehr future sobsistence. Jo their 
progress along the river they saw several habitations 
of beavers ; but they were not able to fciil nmiy of the 
animals. 

Midwinter was now at hand. They were -abouit the 
axty^foarth degree of north hititude ; comeqoeotty the 
days were so short, that the sun took a eircmt of only 
a few points of the compass above the horizon, and, in 
its ^eatest altitude, did not rise half way above the 
tiees. The brilliancy, however, of the Aurora Borealis, 
or northern lights, and of the stars, even without the 
assistance of the moon, was soch that Mr. Hearne was 
frequently able to read very smaM print in the middle 
of the oisht. Mr. Heame remarks, concerning the 
Dorthem lights, that, in varying their position and 
cofouTs, he has frequently heard them make a rustling 
aod crackling noise not unMke that produced from the 
vraving of a large flag in a fresh gale cff wind. 

On the 24th of December the party arrived at the 
north side of the Athapuecow Lake, Here they spent 
som^ days in hunting deer and beavers. The hamta- 
lions of the latter were so numerous, that several scores 
of the ainmals were killed. Their flesh furnished k de- 
licious ibod; and their skins proved a valuable acqui- 
sition, both for clothing and for traflie. 
. After this the travellers proceeded to cross tlie hke, 
^ich' was more than three hundred miles in length 
from east to west, and near sixty miles in width from 
north to south. It wasinll of islands, most of wbicli 
were clothed with poplars; birch, and pines, and were 
well stocked with deer. On some of them beavers also 
were found. 

When the travellers arrived on the south side of the 
l^e, they were agreeably surprised to find a fine and 
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level country, in which biiflalos, beavers, am} nunieroiis 
other quadrupeds, were very plentiful. Matonabbee 
proposed, that they- should direct their course towards 
the south-west quarter, in hope of meeting some of 
the Athapuscow IndiliDs. 

On the lith of January, as a detachment of Mr. 
Hearne's Indians were hunting, they observed the track 
of a strange snow-shoe. This they followed, and at 
some distance came to a little hut, where they disco- 
vered a young woman sitting alone. As they found that 
she understood their language, they brought her with 
th^em to the tents. On examination, she proved to have 
belonged to a tribe called the Western Dog-xibbed In* 
dians; and to. have been taken prisoner by the Atha- 
puscow Indians, in the summer of 1770. In the follow- 
ing summelr, when the Indians, by whom she had been 
taken, were near this part of the country, she had 
eloped from them, in a hope that she might be able to 
vetum to lier own people. But the distance being 
very great, and, bavins been conveyed away in a 
canoe, the turnings and windings of the rivers and 
lakes were so numerous, that she had forgotten the 
track. She therefore built the hut in which she was 
found, to protect her from the weather during the 
winter ; and here she had resided ever since. 

From her account of the n&oons that had past since 
her elopement, it ^appeared that she had been seven 
months without seeing a human face. During all this 
time she had supported herself by snaring partridges, 
rabbits, and squirrels. She had also killed two or three 
beavers, and some porcupines; and did not seem to 
have been in want, for she had by her a small stock o( 
provisions when she was discovered, and was in perfect 
health. Mr. Hearne says, he thought her one of the 
finest Indian women hie had seen in any part of North 
America. 

The methods that were practised by this interestiiig 
female to procure a livelihood were truly admirable. 
When the few deer-sinewe which sb6 had had an oppor* 
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tttnity of taking with her from the Athapuscow Indians 
were all expended^ in making snares and sewing her 
clothing, she had nothing to supply their place hut the 
sinews of the legs of rabhits. These she twisted 
together for that purpose with great dexterity and 
success. The rabbits and other animals, which she 
caught in these snares, not only furnished her with a 
comfortable subsistence, but, of the skins, she had made 
a suit of neat and warm clothing for the winter. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine that any person in 
her forlorn condition could have been so composed as 
to be capable of contriving or executing any thing that 
wiets not absolutely necessary for existence. But there 
were snfficient proofs that she had extended her caie 
much further, as all her clothing, besides being calcu- 
lated for service, showed great taste, and exhibited no 
little variety of ornament The materials, though rude, 
wefe curiously wrought, and so judiciously arrange^, 
as to'make the whole garb have a very pleasing, though 
somewhat rpmantic appearance. 
; Her leisure hours from huntins had been employed 
in twisting the inner bark of wiUows into small lines, 
like net twine, of wbieb she had some hundred fathoms 
by her. With this it was her intention to make a fish- 
jog-net as soon as the spring advanced. Five or six 
inches of an iron hoop, beaten into a knife, and the 
shank of an iron arrow-head, which served her as an 
awl, were M the metals which she had with her when 
she eloped ; and; with these Imperfect implements, she 
h^d made herself complete snow-shoes, and several 
other useful articles. 

Her method of making a fire was. equally singular 
and curious. For this she had no other materials than 
two hard sulphureous stones. These, by long friction 
and hard knocking, produced a few sparks; but, as 
this was attended with great trouble, she had not, for 
vumy months, suffered her fire to go out. 

Tbe singulairity of the circumstance, the comeliness 
of her person^, and her approved accomplishments, oc- 
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casioned a strong csoititeat, between seveial of the ladmi 
of Mr. Hearne's party^ wlio- should; have her for a wife. 
According to the custom of the Indians,, they wieMied 
for her, the most powerful wrestler kyiog. claim to ha 
as his right; and the poor woman was actual^ von 
and lost at wteatliug by neariy half a? score diftsent 
men the same evening. 

On thel6lh of January^ 1072, as the patty wen co&*> 
tinuing their com«e in the soutbtwest quarter* they 
arrivwi at the gneat Atkofuskow R4f>er. It was here 
aboufe twi» miles wideband emptied itaeif into theh^ 
which they had lately crossed. The woodd about fSm 
river, particularly the pines and poplars, were, the tatt^ 
estand'stoutost that IMh*. Skame had 9^[n>imaw$r part 
of Nortk America* The travelers continued tfacif 
course up* this river for many days ; andv- though tkej^ 
passed seveiaL parte which they wc4l knew to: have been 
the fonner wintor ham^sofjthe AthapusomrlndiflD^ 
yet tbey could nat discover the least trace of amr <^ 
those Indians having been: there that season. Ibsv^ 
tijArefore^now leiuilyed to sirike off to the eastwardrwith 
the intention^ if pesBable^ of rsaobinff Prince oi'WtM* 
FoEt alittle before the usual time of the skifs arriving 
from England. Game of ai kinds was very pLentSid; 
but the- woodsy through whidi they now had to puss^ 
were in> many places so thick, that it was necessanflpi 
cut a patb^ before the women eould penetrate tbKi 
with the sledges. 

Towarde the edd of February many days werp spent 
in -imBting^ feasting, and dvyn^g. flesh to carry with 
them; as the travellers wereiiow approaching the ban^ 
country, where they would have lew opportnnitier of 
obtiurang food. In the ensuing month they were joinrt 
by a company of strange Indians, who were also pn>- 
eeedli^ towaiwis Prince of Wales's Fort, whither tbey 
were carrying a lew furs for sale ; so that they had now 
twenty tents, and the party consisted in the wbiolB ^ 
about two hundred persons. 

From dM cineumstances of the quadrant haviqg been 
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brokea, and Air. HetMtifs wiitA hn^iig stopped Wbil« 
be was atvthe Atluq>uic<iN»>'lAk#, lie had been d^pffved* 
elthemeam «f oorfeitly ts^rfaimiig: tti« course of hi^ 
tni«ls| and «stttD«Ciiig tier disttkiices thtif he walked. 

From this time to the conclusion of his jonvdey 00* 
eccnmnee of impdrtttn^e t«dt place. He again ar- 
rived at the Sn^w^int L^ke <>n the 2&tli of' Msrj ; sub-- 
sequeiiUjf* ( Clawed' the' 'Ptf^«H%iF i>J||e, hhtnd Lake, 
aadsomei others; and rtAehedP^^ee df Wafatn Fart 
once more on the 30th of June ; haying been absent!, 
on thi# expeditiiMfy ^ughteen* monthil and twenty-three 
days, ^ . . 

i-hispe^' Edamiid, yew- aM eotivtilb^', ilot^itl^ttaihd^ 
inf the necessary ^cdtici^eiie^i of my^nafnttit^/flijat a:* 
jottsney «v«n^tili«agh> tlfe Wildi of AnMsri^ is capaMfi" 
of yielding both amusement and instrtlctibil. I asiitittr 
yeu, fhaft Mv.'Heame'B boi»k is*, in manyrespects^ an 
entertaining one. 

Mfi Alltn. Tbe account thMf he bas given^ of the 
modesLof lilfe; matmers/aad castoMi^'of'the Ittdisins; of 
ahscht'Pred^Ho'hto oiilyi«ad ia Vetytirief abstratt, is 
eNeeadKngly cOi^toUMf It eont&fns; iii' phifl^ and utt*-' 
adoftte^i laagtMigt^ sn'Strddg- a* pilfeftiri^ t)f ' the* ^seife^ 
o|}flat«gci lift} ao^MfeiptiriiM<'Wi(li' so tUatiymiiiiite'iH-' 
aiAmt^* eopii^ faithfully fnMb'ualiire, t^f it is imp^ 
8ib|tfadi> read* 14 'without ^ling a d^ep ihDeresf, and* 
without tefl^tiog^ dn'/ and* dlierisfaifig the ide^timal^K' 
blessiMgs of ciTill^ed society; 

Jbouho. I nevcK before h^rd of aidfy crucify so hoitid' 
asthat ^the IftdiakA who^aectttipaniied Mv.'Heatlie.' 

Sk-efuiPks. Mmkj of the ^Aiikl^icati' Indians areac^* 
eastottfevPtO'CPnelt^even froui'theirchildhoodi Before 
they^ba^e' attained ' strength' efibugh' to partake in it 
^msehres'y they* often witnessrtfae'most savage sp^ies 
of warfore idlagin^le. Th^ attain- dist}nctf6i^ by tbeii^ 
prowesS'in attacking^their enemies'; their skiff and per^-' 
icverance in torluiiytg'them; andthennfiri^cf scales* 
• which they can bring off in triumph. Even Maton- 
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abbee/one of tbe best and most enlightened ameng 
them, and who had spent much of his time among Eu- 
ropeans^ was unable to restrain those passions, and to 
overcome those propensities which he had imbibed in 
early youth. , 

^ Frederic. The American Indians are» in general, mo- 
rose and covetous ; add Mr. Hearne says, that they are 
utterly unacquainted with any principle of gratitude. 

Louisa, They seem to be divided into small commo- 
nities. 

. Mt\ Allen, Yes ; each of which constitutes, a tribe 
distinct from the pthers. This is the natural and un- 
avoidable result of their mode of life; for men who de- 
rive their subsistieace from th;^ spontaneous produetiaDs 
of the earth, or from the precarious resources of hunt* 
ingot fishing, are prevented from associating in any 
considerable: n^bers. , 

Louisa. Have the American Indians any ideas re- 
specting iL future state ] 

Mts AUeti. The accounts that havje been given by 
ti:aveUers on this sut^j^ct are very contradictory. There> 
however,, seems no, doubt/ th^t, ^IthoMgh they may not 
^ave ^y distinct conception . of an existence wholly 
s^iritital beyond the grave ; yet that j^ere is an exist*, 
ence after death, is an opinion entertained from one 
extremity of America ta.the other^ Their id^a^ with 
ijegard to man in a future sU^te, are' taken from what 
constitutes his chief happiness in this. They beUeve 
that, after death, \ they shall exist in a country where 
the sun, shines with uncfeuded light; where no whirl- 
wind tears up the trees by. the roots; lyhere the rivers 
are stored with jGLsh, and the forests are stocked with 
gam^ ;. where hunger is unknown, and plenty continues 
throughout the year without effort and Mrithout cace. 
This country they believe will be inhabited and eiyoyed 
by all the brave men and women who fa>ive killed and 
eaten many of tbei^ enemies. Hence we see bow very 
indefinite are their nations of right and wrong. 
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Loui$a. What are the species of beings which they 
profess to worship? 

Mr, Allen,* Many of them worship an imaginary 
h&ng, whom they call the Great Spirit; but to the 
word spirit they attach no, idea which would lead us to 
believe that they have any conception of a God who is 
divested of corporeal organs. They have no temples, 
no ministers of religion, and no established forms of 
public worship. And their mythology is so wild, inco- 
herent and absurd, that it would be an useless occupa- 
tion of pur time to discuss it. 

Edmund. The travels of Mr. Hearne appear to be 
entertaining as a book of adventure. 

Frederic. He speaks with great diffidence respecting 
them. He says, that although he did not imagine his 
discoveries were likely to prove of any material advan- 
tage to the English nation, nor indeed to the Hudson's 
Bay Company ; yet it was gl^tifying to him to think 
that he bad fully complied with the orders of his em- 
ployers; and that the discovery he bad made had 
put an end to all disputes respecting a north-west pas- 
sage through Hudson's Bay. 
Louisa, What is the title of his book 1 
Frederic. " A Journey from Prince of Wales's Fort, 
in Hudson's Bay, to the Northern Ocean, undertaken 
hy order of the Hudson's Bay Company, ibr the Dis- 
covery of Copper Mines, a North-west Pas6|ge, &c. in 
I7fi9, 1770, 1771, and 1772." 

Mr. Allen. He was rewarded for his services by 
being appointed governor of Prince of Wales's Fort. 

Frederic. This appointment took place in the year 
1775. Seven years afterwards the French unexpectedly 
landed there, took possession of the fort, and, after 
having permitted Mr. Hearne to secure his own pro- 
perty, they plundered and blew it up. 
Louisa. And what became of Mr. Hearne afterwards 1 
Frederic. He returned to England : but, at the re- 
quest of the Hudson's Bay Company, he went out in 
the ensuing year, and superintended the rebuilding of 
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the fort in a much stroi^r mumer than hefore. Ha?- 
iog realized a few thousand pounds, the frtiits of many 
Years industry, he now determined to retire from public 
business. He accordingly once again came t<i £nghnd« 

Mr, Allen. And, with common prudence, he might 
have passed the remainder of his^ years in ease m 
affluence. 

Frederic*. But he had lived so long in a country where 
mpnev was of littie use, that he seemed insensible of 
its value here, and lent considerable sums witiioot pto^ 
per security to persons with whom he was scarcely ao- 
ijuainted even by name. He was sincere and undesign- 
ing himself^ and by no means a matsh for the duplicity 
ofothers. The result may easily be imagined : be was 
defrauded of a great portion of his property. 

Mr, Allen, The dispositi<» of Mr. Hearae was hn* 
mane and benevolent ; and what he wanted in learning 
and polite accomplishments, he made up- in sim|Hieity 
and integrity. A few days before his deatb he was 
heard to declare, that *' he could }ay bis hand upoQ 
his heart and say, be bad never designedly wrcttged any 
man of sixpence.'^ Such are the outlines of his cha* 
racter ; and if he had.some failings, he had many virtues 
tocounterbalance them. 

Frederic, Mr. Heame died of the dropsy, in the 
month of November, 1792, lind in the f(Mrty-eighli year 
of his age. 



FIFTEENTH EVENING. 

Edmunb having remarked that his sister had derived 
great pleasure from preparing a narrative of Maundrell's 
travels in the Hdy L^d, he soon afterwardfr suggested to 
her anothervsimilar undertaking : to prepare a narrative 
of Dr. John Mooite's travels in FraiDD6» Switzerland 
Germany^ and Italy. She thanked hin^ fpr tbk kind 
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suggMffon-; ainl ssM sh^ Hurotild immed}afti1||r'^!J($iiiinehc6 
the task. These travels she had read' witfi pt^cuHaf 
sOi^ttiW; «he had b^^ddfghted ^th the many 
iotefesting det«]i^\fhfch they con ttiined relative td th« 
altSi cttmn^rce, gt/vermftcnt; habits, atid custom^, of 
i^ difi^rlent <?6iinttiei which 'Dr. MofOre had visited: 
After a Ktttc considcrditioii, however, it occuhrfcd to her 
tiMf it wa^ jvosstbte she might havdsoitie difficulty itf 
selecting such fiartsr oiily as were connected' with thc^ 
persona) adVefilares' of thl^ travelle^r; becatfse the pro- 
dnctioii which' she 'should have 'to compress iuto the 
fofmof a^nafrarhne, was in some degree a work "of senti- 
ment : it was entitled " A View of Society and Man- 
ners"* in the countri^ls alludifed td; but this, she said, 
dionld not deter her froift making the attempt,' and sh^ 
would endeavour to cMnpress into her account as much 
information as possible. 

SMde'davs elapsed before she wft^ prepared; In the 
nieiin' time her brother and Frederic perused the same 
^vebj and sought, in" the Gentleman's Magazine, the' 
Biographiiefal Dktionary, and other publications, for 
saeh memoir^ of the autlibr as were there to be found ; 
and this evening all were itireadindss. When the party 
was assembled. Lady In^U asked vi^hether this Dr. 
Moore had not been the ^ther of the late accomplished 
General Moore, who was slain by the French at the 
battle of Corunna, in Spain. Frederic answered in the 
affirmative. Lady Irwin tbeti inquired respecting ^the 
parents of I>r. Moore. Frederic replied^ that he was' 
the son of the Rev. Charles Moore, a minister of the 
English diurch at Stirling, in Scotland ; and that he had 
been born at that town in the year 1730. 

Edmund. His father died before this son was five 
years old." 

Louisa. After which his mother ivent to reside at 
Glasgow; and she carefully and assiduously superin- 
tend^ his-early educationr As soon as he was of suffi- 
cient age- to-be Temdtfedft«om' school, she placed him 
with tr Mti^ffordota, at suVgeon-apodiecary in Glasgow; 
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and he 'sahse^nently attended the anatomical and me- 
dical lectures i^ that university. 

Frederic. Mr. Moore's application to his stodicft 
must have been more than ordinarily successful ; for be 
had not icompletied bis seventeenth year before he went 
to tlie continent^ under the protection of the duke of 
Argyle ; and \iras employed as a mate in one of the 
military hospitals at Maistricht, and afterwards atFluslih 
ing. From the latter situation he was promoted to be 
an assistant-surgeon of the Coldstream regiment of foot 
guii^rds» commanded by General Braddock. He re- 
mained with this regimeut at Breda durins the winter 
of 1748 ; and then came with it to l^gland. 

Mr, Allen, It would seem that he did not long after- 
wards continue in the army ; for it is stated^ that, in. 
London^ he resumed his medical studies, under Dr. 
Hunter» and then set out for Paris. 

Edmund. His journey to France proved of great 
importance to him ; for he there obtained the patronage 
of the earl of Albemarle^ whom he had known in, 
Flanders, and who. was now the English ambassador at 
the 'court of France. This nobleman appointed Mr. 
Moore the surgeon to his household. 

Louisa. And in this situation he was still assiduous, 
in his studies. For although he might have resided in 
the house of the ambassador, be chose rather to lodge- 
near the hospitals, and other sources of instruction, with 
which a more distant part of the French capital abound-- 
ed ; and he visited Lord Albemarle's family only wheiii 
his professional assistance was. required. 

Ladj/ Irwin. How long did Mr. Moore continue ia 
Paris? 

Edmund. About tWo years. 

Ladi/ Inoin. And what ivas his engagement aftei^ 
wards? 

Edmund. Hb late master, Mr. Gordon, not ignorant 
of his assiduity and improvements, invited, him to re* 
turn to Glasgow, for the purpose of entering into part- 
nership with him. Mr. Moorci by the advice of his 
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friends, aecepted the iuyitation ; but, anxiously atten- 
tive to his professional studies, he would not pass 
throngh London, on his journey to the north, without 
waiting there some time for the purpose of inspecting 
the hospitals of the metropolis, and attending some 
oMrses of lectures there. On his return to Glasgow he 
praothed for two years as a surgeon^pothecary, in con- 
junction with Mr. Gordon. At the end of this time the 
partnership was dissolved: Mr. Gordon obtained a 
diploma to practise as a physiciani and Mr. Moore still 
continued the business. 

Frtdtric. Yes, till he vras near forty years of age, 
when an incident occurred which gave a new turn to 
his ideas, and opened new pursuits and situations to a 
mind naturally active and inquisitive. 
' ^Mdff Irwin. You allude^ I presume, to the appoint- 
nent which he obtained in the hmily of the duke of 
HamUtOD. 

Frederic* I do* James George, then duke of Ha- 
milton, was affected with a consumptive, disorder. In 
1769, Mr. Moore attended him ; but the malady of the 
dake baffled all the efforts of medicine ; and this young 
nobleman, after a lingering illness, expired in the fi^ 
teenth year of his age. This event lea to a more inti- 
ante connectioB betwixt Mn Moore and the family 
than had previously taken place. The late duke of 
Hamilton being, like his brother, of a siekly constitu- 
tion, his mother, the duchess of Argyle, determined that 
he should travel in company with some gentleman, who, 
to a knowledge of medicine, added an acquaintance- 
with the continent. . 

Lomsa, And both these qualities were united in Mr., 
Moore; who, giviyg up his professional practice at 
Ohsgow, now obtained a diploma of Doctor of Physic. 
The dvkit wad he, accompanied by a few servants, set 
oat together, and spent no fewer than five years abroad^. 
They first went to Paris. 
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Narrative of I>a. Moob s'fr Travel* t it • Frantie, Svri^ • 

zerlandf and^Gtrnurngf^ 

After a reaidenee of.satte time in Paris^- Abe dtikecif 
Hamilton and Dt* . Moor^ proce«ded cm ti^ir toiir:j|ii* 
wards the soutii of Prance* Passhngi thrwxgh'^Difmii 
Chalons, Mafon, and a coualry delightful <1t>'behohJi 
but tedious to describe, they apriv€d ^n the fourtk dty 
at Xyons. 

After Paris, Lyons (says Dr. Mooi^) is the mosli nag*- 
liificent town in France,, enlivened by industry, e^rieked 
by commerce, beautified by weailbj and by its situatioBt 
in the midst of a fertile country^ and at. tliexondocnce 
of the rivers 5tfon^ and /^Aone. 

The travellers continued a few ^»ys at Lyons» afier 
which they proceeded to Geffeei^v whcire they reaiaiimi 
three weeks without having the smallest inclisatioii.|0 
change the scene. Indeed^ . they knew no place on ^he 
continent to whkh they could gawith any probiibiiity 
of benefitting by the change*. Tkeopportimitiea^of 
improvement here were numerous, the amvscmtnis* te9 
in number, and o£a moderate, kind.. The hours glided 
smoothly along ; and, though thiey were^ not. alwa^v 
quickened: by pleasure, they were unoetAsdcii^fiby laS^ 
guor,. and unruffled by rcxnorse^^ . ' 

The situation of 'Geneva' was- extremely fiiif. Hie 
Rhone, rushing out. of the- noblest lake in: Ein-ope^ 
flowed through the middle of the city,, which waaeflK 
circled by fertile iiekU, cultivated by the indvstcy, ami 
adorned by the riches and taste of the tinks^bikantsii 
The long ridge of mountains called Jfouli<}Jti»r.«ii the 
one side, with the ^jew, -the GheierB i^^Savai^iVBA 
the snowy head of Moni JBUnc Jon ik^.othtft; semd'at 
boundaries to the most eharraingly.Taciegateil laMlscape 
that ever delighted the eye. With these a<kaata||^«i 
point of situation, the dtizens of Geoe^s:iit this tiaie 
enjoyed freedom untainted by licentiousness, and seciH 
rity unbought by the horrors of war« 
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Whilst resident at Geneva, the duke of HamiitoiH 
Dr* Moore, an^ some other finglishmen, were indueed 
to make an excursion to visit me Glaciers of Savoy, 
tbe Pays de Valiais, and other places among the Alps* 
With this design they left Geneva early in the morn- 
ing of the dd of August, and breakfasted at Bonne- 
vilki a smaU town in the dutchv of Savoy, situated on 
tbe banks of the river j^rve, and at the foot of a mout^* 
tain four thousand six hundred feet in perpendicular 
height. From Bonneville they proceeded to Cluse, by 
a road tolerably good, and highly entertaining, on ac- 
count of the singularity and variety of landscapes that 
were seen from it. The mountains overlooked and 
pressed so closely upon this little town of Cluse, that, 
to a person standing in the principal street, each end of 
it seemed to be perfectly shut up. 

On leaving Cluse the country was extremely moun- 
tainous and romantic. The travellers.passed the night 
at a smaU town called SaUenche ; and as the remaining 
part, of the journey did not admit of carriages, those 
which had been brought were now sent back, to Geneva^ 
Tbe drivers were directed to pass round by the other 
side of the lake, and to meet the travellers at .the village 
of Mmrtignyt in the Pay de Vadlais. 

The travellers agreed with a muleteer of SaUenche for 
a certain number of mules to carry them over the moun- 
tarns to Martigny. It was a good day's journey from Sal- 
leacheto Ckameuni^ not on account of the distance, but 
from the difficulty and perplexity,lhe steep ascents and 
descents of the road. The sure footing ,of the mules 
was now of the utmost imuortance to them ; and Dr.. 
Moore says, that, on any dubious occasion, he always 
found it safer to depend on the sagacity of his mule for 
ft choice of road than on his own. It was entertaining, he 
observes^ to notice the prudence of these animals, in 
making their way down dangerous roeks. They would 
sometimes put their heads over the edge of a precipice, 
^ examine, witb anxious circumspection, every pos- 
sible, way by which tl»y could descend ; andatlengtU 
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were sure to^iix on that wbieh, iipon the whole, was tbe 
best. Having observed this in several instances, Dr, 
Moore at length laid his bridle on the neck of his mule, 
and allowed him to take his own course, without pre^ 
suming to control him in the smallest degree. 

As they passed through «a little village amongst the 
mountains, they saw many peasants going into a church. 
It was a saint's day; and, says Dr. Moore, the poor 
people must have half .ruined themselves by purchasing 
gold-leaf. Every thing was gilded. The image of the 
Virgin was dressed in a new gown of gold paper j and 
the figure of the infant in her arms was equally briHiant, 
except the wig, which had been powdered, and was 
milk white. 

About six in the evening they arrived at the Valhf 
of Chamouni. This valley was about six leagues in 
length, and a mile broad. It was bounded on all sides 
by hi^ mountains, part of which were those vast bodies 
of snow and ice, called Gl^iciers, 

The travellers found lodging in the small village of 
Prieure ; and early the next morning they began to 
ascend Montanvert, from the top of wbach there was an 
easy access to the glacier of that name, and to the 
valley of ice. They reached the siimmit of the moun- 
tain in about four hours. The day was fine, and the 
objects around were noble and majestic. Behind M(M>- 
tanvert was a chain of mountains covered with sroWc 
These terminated in four distinct rocks of great height, 
which had the appearance of narrow pyramids or spires. 
Mont Blanc, from this situation, surrounded by other 
mountains,' appeared like a giant among pigmies. Its 
summit was still as high above the travellers as tfa^ 
were from the valley whence they had begun to ascend. 

They descended on the other side of -Montanvert 
into a vale, whose appearance has been aptly compared 
to that which a stormy sea would have, if it were sud- 
denly arrested and fixed bv a -strong frost : it was called 
the Valley cj Ice. A walk upon this apparently frozen 
£i^a was attended with much, inconvenience. In soffit 
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placen the swdfiogs, whieli ha?e heenr compared to 
ivayes, were forty or fifty ieet high ; in other placea 
they were of very moderate sise, aod in some the sQr- 
face was quite level. In the iee were numerous rents, 
from two to six feet wide> and of amamng depth ; some 
of them being supposed to reach from the s^nace of the 
anew to the bottom of the valley, through a body of ice 
many hundred &thoms thick. When the curiosity of 
the travellers was sufficiently gratified, they relumed to 
dieir cottage, at Prieur€, by a shorter and steeper path 
than that aloiig which they had ascended. The descent 
ovci^pied about two hours* 

There ^e five or m% different Riders, all of which 
tiMinale on one side of the valley of Chamouni, and 
vifithin tbcbspaoe of about five leagues. These are pro*^ 
4gimis*oc4l«€Stionfl of siow and. ice, formed in tJie.ii^ 
tenak or JioUows between, the mountains. They tei^' 
iMBiileia viiUrious iitttaaticfonfeis^«which, by tlie refleetioa 
of the cays of the iSUn Upon them; aiML.the help otM 
Utd<|.i4iag»it|i|ibn,.hav6 thie.^iiearanoe of cohimus, 
snAas, aliU tucrets.pf Ice. . A' fiibric n^ ice of this dek 
scription, two thousand feet high, and three times -as 
^oadi.mAy well .be^imagiiied.a vei^r sii^ml^r piece. of 
srcbitewUlre. .; , , " » 

'..Qb: the Blooming of the 6th of August Ihci tDavelierst 
bstfc' adieu : to . PrimrS; and, having ascended the 
iBQiuitaina that jihut up the valley of Chamouni, at the 
cad €^po«i^te to that bv which, they had entered, they 
gradually' descended, after various windings, and on a 
very rugged road, into a.hn^low of the most dismal ap- 
pearance. /.'U' was surrounded by bigb, naked> and 
rj»§ged rocksy without trees or verdure of any descrip- 
tion This idrearv: vale was of. considerable length, but 
very narrow. > After, they had traversed it, they conti- 
aaed their journey^sometimes a^eending the n^outHtaias* 
and sometimes descendiilg, and proceeding ^loi^ the 
^allies. At length they came to a pasSftiWhich separate^ 
the country of the king of Sardinia from the little re^ 
pblic, called the Pajfis d^ Valkm; ai^d .across it vras 
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an old and hroadwttil^ 4ti*l>a/gai^,'to4r/widMQ^^^ 
f uavd .^ . Ulis oarnMr pasft; eontiihivi 4at 'seiemi biIik 
Aft€rwwd»tliein>td«xteiidcdaliiagi4ke:)sidevof.'» bigii 
and -stecs)' niountak^. fron wiitoh the travcttecfteoiN 
h«f« spoken to petple wiio>inlnAn4edrthe mottnttiDi^ 
positer; though it Might kave ttiken(tbi«««r ibuflpfamn 
walking lO' have' K«i«, to tfaeoM^ .Fori^veral'iiiiteylv 
jond tbis> Ihe3t » tiaversed. «n^ higkigfii b^andiblf and W 
mantic o^anti^i^ aiiijii^thtf €«ening)|hey arrifed'attiii^ 
IjMet F«»llat#:^aniJbdf«'Viitageo£«>illk7rf%t^ 

Onthe^nsuingi ttoi«iin9;«heyi«nt»iiftd tlMd0>canifle0ii 
and, having crossed the l?A^«pin>tlle( tlUage^o^ll^ 
M$mi0B\ pfoo0edad:td^jBar|.« liiltttP liMtat«raaaiidbler 
Ibr its deligfatfui situotioir, wl .fepthe -salt-iifOiitfiiriM 
are neap it. After 'diMitc>/liie3FvlMted'«tto8alto-w(ri« 
The^«ntored«l»>largestl itfiiie' 1^ a- patMigirioiit'^Mt^rf 
thatsolid rocky asid)4[di6afll:itttt 'lieii^klKaiidiibieaM^ 
allo«r a^mttn to ^walk'/wi^i^eitte. - Befwetkejfieiitmi 
diey were fuhiifllied< with •lighted^ t<ii«h«i,c«ad'i«efi 
eaek diiessed in-aMMtfUffi^iaitt to defeiidililMiai^iliraiijii 
alimy d^ippinge 9«4ii«li^i^li^om^lhe ro^fatid sMktt<^^tf 
passage.^ • • ' -i <'• 

Go airriving at tb^ res«rv<$ir of Salt water, abtMii«tkltl 
quarters of a mile from the entrance. Dr. M<a#P6«ilil 
seissed withi a nausea ^occasioned tbjL'tbeidMgicmkfe 
smellof the place)i and b^ retonitd,^ wMi all ^sfMa 
expedition, to the open air/ leaving ysic4Nnp«m«l*'b9< 
hind. Tliey remaifiSftda'ConsidePrme time «jftatpai^) 
and, he says, that^'Wlien'they cam^'tuskf^knt^wt^tttfKff 
set of people make ^ a mote' melstneholy eait 3 witkuhrii^ 
greasy froeks, their tbrolies, and- their einoky«iidwoe4 
begone caudtenanees^ they pnt^iim inmind^oi ^#000^ 
sion o# condemned heretics, wnlkin^totb^'BaffiCs at titf 
Auto de Fi^, at Lisbon. • As so<^iii however,- avtbcry \j^ 
recovered their looks 'and spwite^'tkey assailed hiUi4hil 
the ciirk>»it&es they hadaeeuj durwig tfamrMibtennaieotff 
pfogress^ wer^ more worthy of .observation than vsfj 
thing they hadwitneflsed Mncethey leHtOenetttJ 

Next morning the oorapany dlvMed,' tbo'duk^^* 
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Hanilton and one gentlemaa choosing to rttora by 
Vevmf and Ltnumtne: and Dr. Moore and two others^ 
iMOBting on honeh^ck oa account, of the lOfid not ad- 
miuioff of wheel carriage^ wenfc on the oj^posite side 
ofthelakeof Geneira. 

TheY crossed the Rhone in boats^ M a ferry a little 
\i«^m Aigle ; and had a delightAil ride to St. GingOf 
where they dined, and remaihed seyeial hours to refresh 
tiieir horses* Thouj^hit was Suoday, there was a fair 
ia4he village, to which such a couooiifse of peo|ile bad 
leaarted from the adjacent oottotry, ttmt the travellers 
codU boI; witfaool diiGcattyi find m room to dine in. 
. jAxlitUe bevoad 1^. GiB^pa they entered the dukedam 
sf Savoy.. The road was;heve enl out oi the lofty rooks 
whMi rose from the li^of Geaeva. It was requisite 
ts MS it wkh oantion, for it was exceedingly narrow ; 
W«itf case -their hones started, there was no fence to 
pnsvsat tbott from falling oyer a high pjecipiee into 
tk^Me./ Their. pMceedeid to TiMicK,.a city p^culiaicl}i 
^tendnal in churches and monasteries. It contained 
bU. OS leven thousand inhabitants; and. almost every 
*^^th persoD they s«w wove the garb of some religisMft 

When they .had^ bespoken their supper and; bods 
4i^ visited the Gar thasian convent; of RipmiU^ at. a 
fittls diitaaae. It u^ here that. a duke^f &iw>y,. after 
^frapermis mga, asaamed the character of a heimit, 
ttid lived with the fathen a life of piety uid mortifi- 
ottioB^ according to some writers; and of voluptuous^ 
ness and policy, according to otliers. Shortly afterc 
^uds he was elected pope;, but, having subsequentiy 
iMenxompelled to retinquish this dignity, lie retired .to 

Cs the remainder of his life at HipaiUe* Had he 
a aUowied to choose any part of Eucope for his r&>. 
treat," he icould not have found one more agreeable, than 
this which his own dominions furmshed. The fathers, 
^th great politeness, showed the travellers their forest, 
their gardens, their apartment!^ and an elegant new 
dnpel, which had just been finished. They then con<« 
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dacted them into the ehatuber where the sovere^ hud 
lived and died. ^ 

After this the travellers returned to their inn. l%ey 
slept there ; and in the forenoon of the ensuing day 
acrnved at Geneva^ having finished a tour in which a 
greater variety of stthlime and interesting objects were 
to be found than probably in any other part of the 
globe of the same extend. 

The duke of Hamilton having had a desire to visit 
some of the German courts, be and Dr. Moore bade 
adieu to their friends at Geneva, and went to Lausanne. 
The road to this town ^extended along the side of the 
lake, through a delightful country, abounding in vine- 
yards. All the little towns through which they passed 
were finely situated, neatly built, and inhabited by a 
thriving atid contented people*' Laiisanae is the capittd 
of this charming country : it is near the lake, and at the 
distance of about tbf rty miles from Geneva. As the 
nobility from the country, and from sojne parts ojT^wit- 
serland, and the families of 'many military officcfrs, tt- 
sided here, there was an liir of more ease aitd gaiety 
(perhaps also of more politeness) than in G^eoeva. 

D/. Moore made an excursion from Lausanne to 
Vevay. The road was mountainous; but the mountains 
were cultivated to their summits, -and ^covered tvith 
vines* Vevay was a ^x^Vtj little towsf;' beautifully sitih 
ated on a plain^ near the head of the lake ^'Geneva. 
The mountains behind the towii^ though ^exceedingly 
high, were entirely cultivated, like those along ^ 
road from Lausanne. 

It was impossible to travel by post through Switzer^ 
land ; the duke of Hamilton, therefore, had faired 
horses at Genoa, to carry himself and bis suite to Baste; 
whence it was his intention to proceed to :Strasboiirg. 
But as it was his grace's wish to continue a few dayj 
longer at Lausanne, Dr.. Moore proceeded to Strasbourg 
without him, intending to wait for him there.' 

He went by Payerne ?Lt^ Avanche to Murat, a neat 
little towUji situated upon a rising groujHl, on the $ide 
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of the lake of the same name. The borders of the lake 
were enriched with gentlemen's houses, and with vil« 
lagea in great abundance. 

Dr. lm>ore dined at Murat. There was a fair, and 
a great cMicourse of people. He describes the Swiss 
peasants which he saw here as the tallest and most 
robust that he had ever seen. Their dress, he says, 
was very particular. They had little round hats. Their 
coats and waistcoats were made of a thick black 
cloth; and their breeches were of coarse linen, some* 
what like sailors trowsers, but drawn together in plaits 
below the knees ; the stockings were of stuff similar to 
the breeches. The women wore short jackets, with a 
great superfluity of buttons. The unmarried women 
valued. themselves on the length of their hair, which 
tliey separated into two divisions, and allowed to hang 
at tail length, braided with ribbons. After marriage, 
however, these tresses were no longer permitted to hang 
down ; but were twisted round the head in spiral lines, 
and fixed at the crown with large silver pins. Botl^ 
married and unmarried women had straw hats, orna* 
mented with black ribands ; and* all the females wore 
a preposterous load of petticoats. 

On the same day that Dr. Moore left Murat lie ar« 
Hved at BemCf a regular and well-built town, which had 
some air of magnificence. The houses were constructed 
I of a white free-stone, and tolerably uniform, particularly 
in the principal street. There were piazzas on each 
side, and a walk for foot passengers raised about \four 
f^t above the level of the street. A small branch of 
th^ river Aar had been turned into this street, and, 
^ing confined to a narrow channel in the middle, ran 
^ith great rapidity ; and, without being a disagreeable 
object of itself, was of great service in keeping the 
street clean. 

Another circumstance which contributed to render 
^erne a cleanly town was, that criminals were, conti* 
oaally employed in removing rubbish and filth from the 
streets and public walks. The more atrocious delin* 
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qttents were chained to na^gens, wfcile Adse con- 
demned for smaller crimes were em{ilo]^ed in sweeping 
the light rubbish into the riyukt, and throwing the 
heavier into the carts or waggcms, whicb their tnore 
.criminal companions were obBged to push or drig 
along. These wretched beings had collars of iron, 
fixed round their necks, with a projecting handle to 
each, in the form of a hook, by which, on the ^litest 
offence or mutiny, they could be seized -at the eem- 
mand of the guard, whose duty it was to see them per- 
form their work. People of botn sexes were condemned 
to this labour for months, for years, or for life, accord- 
ing to the nature of their crimes. 

The public buildings at Berne, the. hospital, tiie 
granai^, tiie guard-house, the arsenal, and the churches, 
were magniiicent. An elegant edifice had lately bees 
constructed with accoimnodations for many tmblt 
amusements, such as balls, concerts, and theatrical ex- 
hibitions. There was, on a high bank W the side of 
ihe river, a public walk, the most magnincent that Dr. 
Moore had ev^ bdheld. From it was a commafldiig 
▼icw of the river, of the town of Berne, the cottotiy 
around it, and the glaciers. 

Dr. Moore proceeded from Berne to Soleure, an 
agreeable little town, situated on the river Aar. The 
houses were neatly built ; and one of the chnrdies ii^s 
considered the most magnificent modem edifice u 
Switzerland. 

The country between- Soleure and Basils ox B^h 
was htily, and peculiarly beautiful. It was now the gay 
season of the vintage. The mountakis and vallies were 
crowded with peasantry of both sexes, and of eveiy 
age : and all were employed in gathering and carrying 
home the grapes. In every country this is a season in 
joy and festivity ; and it approaches nearest to the ex- 
aggerated description which the ancient poets have 
given of rural happiness. 

At Basil Dr. Moore went to an ran called the Three 
Kings, which, in point of situation, was the most agre^ 
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nUe tlHil«caii well bejdMi^OQd. The BIkmk waihei its 
mialb; and 4lie windows of a large dinio^room com- 
Piiad^a frosftect aeress tbal nciUe river to tlie fertrle 
plaiBs ^ tfaje- opposite side. Though the largest town 
in Swilzefland, it was not so populous for its size as 
QoaevA. The inhabitants seemed unusually afraid of 
thieves, formost of their windows vwie guarded by 
ifOB bars or graslesy like those of convents or prisona. 
At the ^wer end of many of tlie windows was a kind 
of, wochien box, projecting towards the street, with a 
round gkss about half a foot in diameter. This was 
for Uie .convenience of the people in the rooms, who, 
without being seen, chose to sit at the windows and 
aaawise themselves by. looking at the passengers. 

A very remarkable euslom prevailed at this plwoe : 
to keep all the clocks one hour in advance. WJben, for 
instance;, it was one o'cloidk in all the towns and villages 
aiound, it was two at Basil. This onstom had eaisted 
.for three oc fouf hundred years. - 

In his jonmey from Basil to Straabourg^ Dr. Moore 
sava, that the xoad lay through an ejetensive and well* 
cntlivated plain. At Slra^himrg he passed some clays 
very agileeably. The eathedral was a fme building, 
I^ bad the euriosity to ascend the steeple ; one of the 
Infitiest in Europe, its height being five hundred and 
seveatv-fonr feet ; and be found that it c^nnnanded a 
beantifttl and . most extensive prospect. Among the 
euriosities of -this church was a singular clock, with va« 
riona. movements; and two large bells, one said to be 
of bmss,^ whieh .weighed ten tons; and the other of 
siWer, which- weighed more than two. 

The duke of Hamilton, whom Dr. Moore had left at 
Lausanne, now joined him ; and, setting out together, 
jdiey crossed the Rhine into the territories of the Mar* 
grave of Baden. They thence proceeded, by Carhruhe, 
to Mmmkeimi f ne of the most beautiful cities of Qer- 
many, situated in a flat country, on the eastern bank 
ef the Khine. The streets were all straight, and in* 
t^rsected each other at right angles; aad the town 
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had three noble gates^ each adoroed with baft-relkia, 
beautifuUv executed. The fordfications were well con- 
trived ana in good order ; and the ramparb formed a 
pleasant promenade. The priace was a most mag^iifi- 
cent structure, and contained an extensive cabinet of 
natural curiosities, and a valuable collection of paintings. 

Dr. Moore accompanied the duke on a visit to dine 
with the elector. After dinner a kind of bofFomi was 
permitted to come into the room. He walked round 
the table, and conversed, in a familiar manner, widi 
every one, the princes not excepted. His observataons 
were followed by loud bursts of applause from all whom 
he addressed. This, says Dr. Moore, was the only ei- 
ampfe that he knew remaining of a court fool or licensed 
jester, an office which formerly existed in all the coorts 
of £ur<^e. 

The doctor made an excursion to Ueideikergt a town 
situated about four leagues south-east of Manbeink 
He visited the elector's castle, which was on an emi- 
nence, and commanded the town and the valley below. 
While he was there he did not omit to see the renowned 
Heidelberg tun ; but, as it was empty, it made but a 
dull and uninteresting appearance. ^ 

From Maoheim the travellers went to Meniz, throu^ 
a continued plain, and along good roads. By the great 
number of monks and friars, of all colours and condi- 
tions, that were seen near this city, Dr* Moore was 
sufficiently apprized of their entrance into an ecelesi* 
astical state. Mentz was finely situated, was built in an 
irregular manner, and had a great number of churches; 
of which, however, the cathedral was a gloomy fabric* 
The streets swarmed with ecclesiastics, some of whom 
were in fine carriages, and were attended by a numer* 
ous retinue of servants. Leavmg Manheim the travellers 
proceeded to Franfort. 

The streets of Frankfort were spacious and well 
paved. The buildings were stately, clean, and conve- 
nient ; and the shops well furnished. The houses were 
of bricky but were chiefly covered with a kind of red- 
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iish stucco ; and the fronts of many of them were 
adorned with- bas-reliefs of white atucco, in imitation of 
marble. All religions were tolerated here, under cer- 
taio restrictions ; but Lutheranism was the established 
feitb. It was expected that all strangers should visit 
the towB-house ; and it would have been reckoned a 
great want of curiosity not to have seen the famous 
goldeu bull which was kept there. A sight of this cost 
a golden ducat ; a great price for a glance at an old 
manuscript which not even one person in an hundred 
could read. 

A singular custom was observed at Frankfort, the origin 
of which Dr. Moore in vain endeavoured to learn. Two 
women appeared every day at noon on the battlements 
of the principsll steeple, and played some solemn airs 
with trumpets. This music was accompanied by vocal 
psalmodv, performed by four or five men/ who always 
attendedf the feinale trumpeters for that purpose. 

The people here were so partial to psalm singing, 
that a considerable number of men and^ boys had 
this. for their only profession. They were engaged^ 
by some families to officiate two or three times a week 
io t6e morning before the master and mistress got out 
of bed. When any person in tolerable circumstances 
filed, it was customary for a band of these pss^lm- singers 
to assemble before the house, and chant for an hour 
every day, till the body was interred. The same band 
aceonipanied the funeral, singing hymns all the way to 
the church. ' 

Funerals w^re conducted in this town with an unusual 
degree of solemnity. Whatever were the religious 
tenets of the person to l)e buried, a man, clad in a 
black cloak* and carrying a crucifix at the end of a long 
p(^, led the procession. A great number of hired 
mourners in the same dress, each with a lemon in 
his band, marched after him : then came the singers ; 
next followed the hearse ; aiid lastly the relations in 
mourning coaches. 

A ^eat number of Jews resided in Frankfort; but 
Trav. :N 
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they were subjected to a very extraordioary restrictiou. 
They were all obliged to live in one street, built up at 
one end, and closed at the other by a large gate, which 
gate was regularly- shut at a certain hour every night. 
After this no Jew dared to appear in the streets tjU 
morning. During the day-time, however, they were al- 
lowed the privilege of walking wherever they pleased. 

Among the remarkable things in FraTikfort, Dr. 
Moore particularizes the inns. Two of them, for 
cleanliness, conveniency, and number of apartments, 
were superior to any that he had seen on the continent, 
and were equal even to the most magnificent inns in 
England. At these, as at\most other inns in Germany, 
France, and Switzerland, there was an ordinary, at 
which strangers could dine and sup. This was c^led 
the Table aH6te, from the innkeeper's sitting at the 
bottom of the table and carving the provisions. 

When the travellers left Frankfort the ground was | 
covered with snow ; and, as the roads were bad, and | 
the posts long, they were obliged to take six horses for ' 
each chaise, whiph, after all, went excessively slow. In 
due time they reached Cassel, 

They were introduced to the .landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel, and frequently dined and supped at the palace. 
During the carnival at Cassel there were two or ihtet 
masquerades. On these occasions the court assembled 
about six in the evening, the men wearing dominos (a 
loose kind of habit adopted at masquerades), and the 
ladies their usual dress, with the addition perhaps of a 
few fanciful ornaments. They amused themselves with- 
cards and conversation till the hour of supper. Daring 
-this interval, a gentleman of the court carried in bis 
hat a parcel of tickets, equal to the number of men in 
company. These were presented to the ladies, each of 
whom drew one. Tickets, in the same manner, were 
presented to the men. After the card-playing was 
finished, the ofiicer called *' number one ;*' on which 
the couple who possessed that number came forward, 
and the gentkman led the lady into the supper-roomi 
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«at by her, and \s%s her partner for the rest of the even- 
ins:. In a similar manner every other number was 
^Ued. After supper all the company put on their 
masks. The lanograve was then led into the masque- 
^hde-room; and the rest followed, each lady being 
handed in by her partner. The double file reached 
from the top to the bottom of the hall ; and tiie super- 
Dttmeraries retired to the sides. From this arrange- 
aent a €oiintry*dance might have been expected; but 
that did ii9t take place. The music began, and all the 
maskers, consisting of twenty or thirty couple, walked 
a minuet together. As soon as this somewhat confused 
a&ir was over^ every one sat down, except the land- 
^vine,«who danced ni^e or ten minuets successively, 
with as many different gentlemen. She then took her 
seat, till the rest of the company had danced minuets. 
When these were over, the cotillons and country-dances 
began ; and they continued till four or iive o'clock in 
tke mcHrning. Besides the company who supped, the 
looins were crowded with persons in masks from -the 
towU) some of whom were in fancy-dresses, and kept 
themselves concealed all the time. 

Tke country around Cassel was in general hilly, with 
nuch wood ; ' but. interspersed with fertile vallies and 
eoraiields. The inhabitants were Protestants. The' 
city of Cassel was situated on the river Fulda, and, at 
this time, consisted of an old and a new town. The 
former was. irregular: the latter was well built, and>the 
streets were beautiful. The landgrave had here a 
pilace, which was his winter residence: immediately 
9t the exterior of the town he had another, in which- 
\ dwelt during most part of the summer. Around 
this were some noble parks and gardens, with a very 
complete orangery. There was also a menagerie, with 
^ considerable collection of eurious^ animals. 

Cassel was once fortified ; but the fortifications had 
for several years been dismantled. In the academy 
-of arts, which was situated in the new town, were some 
^uaUe antiques and other curiosities. 

. N 2 
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. Dr. Moore says, that nothing in the country of Hesse 
is more worthy of the admiration of trai^ellers than a 
gothic temple and cascade at Wasenstdn. There was 
originally at this place an old building, which was used 
-by the landgraves of Hesse as a kind of hunting-seat 
It was situated near the bottom of a high mountain, 
and had been enlarged and improved at different times. 
Upon the face of the mountain, opposite to the house, 
a series of artificial cataracts, cascades, and various 
kinds of waterworks, had been formed in the noblest 
style imaginable. .The principal cascades were on 
each side of a flight of stairs,' consisting of eight hun- 
dred stone steps, which led from the bottom to the 
.summit of the mountain; and, when the works were 
allowed to play, the water, flowing over them, formed 
two continued chains of smaller cascades. From the 
summit of this mountain the water rushed in various 
shapes : sometimes in detached cascades, sometimes in 
large sheets like broad crystalline mirrors ; and at one 
place it was broken by a rock consisting of huge stones, 
artificially placed for that purpose. There were also 
fountains, which ejected the water to a considerable 
height. On the highest part of the mountain was a 
gothic temple; and at the top of that an obelisk, 
crowned by a statue of Hercules leaning on his club. 
This figure was of copper, and of such enormous height, 
that there was a staircase within the club, by which 
any one could ascend and view the surrounding country 
from a window at the top. Wasenstein was, upon the 
whole, the noblest work of the kind that Dr. Moore 
had ever seen; and he was assured that there was 
nothing equal to it in Europe. 

From Cassel the travellers proceeded to Goitingen, a 
neat and well-built town, situated in a beautiful coun- 
try. There was at this place an uiriversity, founded by 
King George the Second. AAer a short stay at Gottin- 
gen they went to Brunswick^ 

Here the duke of Hamilton and Dr. Moore were in- 
vited to accept of apartments within the palace^ but 
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the duke thought proper to decline them. They re- 
sided at private lodgings, but frequently dined and 
passed the evenings at court. The family of Brunswick 
Wolienbuttle was peculiarly interesting to natives of the 
British islands, from the circumstance of a branch of it 
being the reigning family iu^Great Britain. 

Brunswick was a fortified place, situated in a plain, 
(Ai the banks of the river Ocker. The houses in general 
were old, but many buildings had lately been erected, 
and the city was acquiring fresh beauty every day. 
There was an academy, to which students resorted 
from many parts of Germany ; and' young gentlemen 
from Great Britain were frequently sent to be educated 
here. • 
. The country around Brunswick was agreeable. Dr. 
Moore remarked near this town some gentlemen's seats, 
a sight very rare in Germany, where, if a person a,voids 
towns and courts^, he may travel over a great extent of 
country without seeing houses belonging to any order 
of men between the pnnce and the peasant. 

The travellers next passed through Zell to Hanover, 
a neat, thriving, and agreeable city, which had much 
the air of an English town. English manners and cus- 
toms were also prevalent among the inhabitants. This 
town was regularly fortified, and all the works were in 
good order. 

Tw6 days after his arrival here. Dr. Moore walked 
along a magnificent avedue, as broad and about twice 
as long as the Mall at St. James's, to Hernhausen, one 
of the country seats of the elector. The hoUse had 
nothing extraordinary in its appearance ; but the gar- 
dens were as fine as gardens planned in the Dutch taste, 
and formed on ground perfectly level, could be made. 
The orangery was reckoned equal to any in Europe. 
There was a kind of rural theatre, where plays could 
be acted during fine weather in the open air. There 
was abo a spacious amphitheatre, cut out in green seats 
for the spectators ; and a stage in the same taste, with 
rows of trees for the side scenes, and a great number of 
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arbours* and summer-rooms, surrounded by lofty hedges, 
for the actors to retire to and dress in. In these gardens 
were several magnificent reservoirs and fountains ; and, 
in particular^ one large and famous jet d'e^iu. 

Prom Brunswick the travellers proceeded towards 
Potsdam; and arrived the same afternoon at Magde- 
burg. The country all the way was perfectly level. 
The dutchy of Magdeburg producsd fine cattle, and a 
considerable quantity of corn. Dr. Moore had seen 
few or no enclosures in this, nor indeed in any part of 
Germany, except such as surrounded the gardens or 
parks of princes. Magdeburg was a considerable town, 
well built, and strongly fortified. There were mann- 
factories here of cotton and linen goods, of stockings, 
gloves, and tobacco ; but particularly of silk and woollen 
articles. This town was well situated for'tradc, haviu? 
an easy communication with Hamburg by the Elbe, and 
lying on the road between Upper and Lower Germany. 
It was considered to be the strongest place belonging 
to his Prussian Majesty, and where his principal ma- 
gazines and founderies were establislied. 

To the distance of about two leagues beyond Magde- 
burg the country was fertile and well cultivated : after- 
wards it became more barren ; and within a few leagues 
of Brandenburg it was as naked and sandy as the deserts 
of Arabia. Brandenburg, from which the electorate 
of that name had its denomination, 'was but a small 
town, divided into two parts by a river, which also 
separated the town from the fort. There was at this 
place a trade in woollen cloths, that were manufactured 
by some Frenchmen whom the king of Prussia had en- 
couraged to reside here. 

From Brandenburg the travellers proceeded. to Poti- 
dam. The king of Prussia (Frederic the Great) was 
at this time at Potsdam, for the purpose of review- 
ing his troops. The travellers continued a few days 
there ; and passed the morning in seeing the troops, and 
the forenoons in inspecting whatever was curious in the 
to^vn. The houses were built of a white freerStone ; 
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almost all of them were new» and nearly of the same 
height. The streets were regular, and well paved ; and 
there were som^ magnificent public buildings : so that 
Potsdam had every requisite to form an agreeable town, 
as htr as streets, stone walls, and external appearance 
could render it such. The king, having been desirous 
to see this town increase, had ordered several streets to 
be built at his own expense. The consequence was, 
that the houses havuig been. erected ^many of them of 
large dimensions) before there were inhabitants to oc- 
cupy them, several of them had been let to merchants 
and trades-people at low rents ; and few places were 
worse inhabited than Potsdam. Dr. Moore was not a 
little surprised, as he. walked through the town, to see 
bolF belts, breeches and waistcoats, hanging to dry 
from the windows even of the genteelest looking houses: 
hut when he was informed, that each housekeeper had 
two or more soldiers quartered in his house, and that 
the apartments of the soldiers were for the most part 
00 the first floor, with windows H^ the street, his sur- 
prite immediately ceased. The king chose that his 
9oldter8 should be quartered with the citizens, rather 
than in barracks. 

The palace at Potsdam, or what was called the castle, 
was a noble building, with magnificent gardens; and 
what appeared to Dr. Moore remarkable, the private 
study of the king was by far the finest apartment in it. 
The ornaments of this apartment were of massy silver ; 
the writing-desk, the embellishments of the table, and 
the accommodations for the books, were all in fine taste. 
The person who attended Dr. Moore asked if he had 
. ^y desire to see his majes.ty's wardrobe? On being 
answered in the affirmative, the man conducted him to 
the chamber where the monarch's clothes were depo- 
sited. It had a very different appearance from the 
^ study. The whole wardrobe consisted of two blue 
Qoats, feced with red, the lining of one a little torn ; 
^o yellow waistcoats, a good deal soiled with snuff; 
three pair of ydlow breeches, and a suit of blue velvet, 
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embroidered witfi siher, for grand occasions. ^ Dr. 
Moore at first imagined that the man bad obtained a 
few of the king's old clothes, and had kept them here 
to amuse strangers ; bat, upon inquiry, he \lras assured 
that what he had seen, together with two suits of uni- 
form, which the king had at Sans Souci, formed bis 
entire wardrobe. The velvet suit was about ten years 
old. 

At a small distance from Potsdam was Sans Souci, 
another palace of the king of Prussia. The gallery of 
this palace contained an extensive collection of paint- 
ings, some of them originals, and highly esteemed. The 
front of the palace seemed crowded by a great num- 
ber of statues which were intended to ornament it. The 
building had a cupola, terminated by a lar^e crown, 
supported by figures of the three graces. On the grodnd- 
floor, in the middle, was a large hall, the fioor, sides, 
and roof of which were all of marble. The other apart- 
ments 'were adorned with rich furniture and paintings. 

When the duke o^piamilton and Dr. Moore arrived 
at Berlinf preparations were makiug for a review. No- 
thing was to be seen in the streets but soldiers parading, 
and officers hurrying backward and forward. The town 
looked more like the cantonment of a great army than 
the capital of a kingdom at a time of profound peace. 
The court itself resembled the levee of a general in the 
field; for, except the foreign ministers and a few 
strangers, every person there was dressed in military 
uniform. 

The duke was presented to the king of Prussia at 
the leveci by the British minister, Mr. Harris, (now the 
earl- of Malniesbury). The countenauce and manner of 
the king were exceedingly animated ; he seemed in high 
spirits, and spoke to all his officers in an easy style, and 
with a kind of gay afiability The officers appeared be- 
fore their master with an erect military boldness, free . 
from that cringing address which prevails in many courts, 
and which would not have succeeded here. 

The number of men reviewed was about thirty-eigbt 
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Hiousand, consisting of the garrison of Berlin, and 
troops from some of the adjacent towns and Tillages. 
This army was in the field three mornings successifely, 
and the operations were different each day. 

Berlin was, at this time, one of the most beautiful 
cities in Europe. The streets were regular, and of 
commodious vifidth; and, in the modem part of the 
town, were perfectly straight. One street was about 
two miles and a half in length; and others, which went 
off at right angles from this, were from a mile tp a mile 
and a half long. A few of the buildings were T^ry mag- 
nificent. The rest >vere neat houses, constructed of 
white free-stone, generally one, or, at most, two stories 
high. Here, as at Potsdam, the finishing within did 
not correspond with the elegance of the outside ; and 
soldiers were quartered on the ground-floor, in rooms 
that looked to the street. The principal edifices were 
the palaces of the king and prince, and the arsenal r 
the latter was said to contain arms for two hundred 
thousand men. The most fashionable ' walk in Berlin 
was in the middle of one of the principal streets. Be- 
fore the houses on each side of this street was a cause- 
way, and between these two causeways were fine gravel 
wa&s, planted with lime trees. Tents were pitched 
mider these ; and ice, lempnade, and other refreshments 
were sold. The company were generally in greatest 
number in the evening, and often walked till it was .very 
late. 

The duke of Hamilton having expressed an inclina- 
tion to visit the court of Mecklenburg Strelita, Dr. 
Moore accompanied him thither. The weather being 
sultry, they chose to travel in the night,^ and accord- 
ingly set off one evening about seven o'clock. As 
great part of the road lay through a large wood, and 
the night became liery dark, the postillions lost their 
way. In a short time they were perfectly bewildered, 
After mapy ineffectual attempts to find out the path, 
the duke thought it would be most prudent t^o unyoke 
the hors^, and allow them to graze, while he and the 
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doctor slept in the chaise till daj>-light. This plan 
was adopted ; and as soon as the servants, bj the fight' 
of the rising sun, had discovered the path, the carriage 
proceeded by Oranienhurg and Reinshwrg to Strelitz: 
When the travellers arrived at StrelitZy they tvere In- 
formed, that the court was at Brandenburg. Conse- 
quently, after a short stay there, they proceeded to 
New Brandenburg f some leagues further north, and 
wkhin a short distance of the Baltic. They arrived 
at this place in the morning of the third day after they 
had left Berlin ; and, soon afterwards, a carriage and 
equipage were sent to convey them to the palace. Here 
they were introduced to the reigning duke of Mecklen* 
burg Strelitz, and the princess his sister, brother and 
sister of the queen of Great Britain. 

The country around Brandenburg was remarkably 
fertile, and finely diversified with hills, meadows, woods< 
and lakes. It yielded abundance of corn, hemp, and 
flax, and afforded excellent pasture for numerous flocks 
of sheep. 

From Brandenburg the travellers returned to Berlirti 
The king of Prussia was expected to be at Potsdam in a 
few days, to receive the princess of Hesse and the duchess 
of Wurtemberg, at Sans Sonci ; and the duke of Hamil- 
ton and Dr. Moore were invited to attend the theat:ricai 
and other entertainments at this palace. They aceord' 
ingly went to Potudam ; and, on the evenings of the 
entertainments, drove to Sans Souci. The company 
assembled in one of the apartments of the palace, and 
about ' six o'clock walked to the theatre. This wf^s 
small,' and had neither boxes nor pit, but only semi- 
circular benches in front of the stage. The king gene- 
rally seated himself on the third or fourth row, imme- 
diately after which the play began ; and it was generally 
finished about nine o'clock. After this the company 
returned to a large apartment of the palace, where the 
king remained conversing in a familiar manner till sup- 
per was ready: he then retired Mo bed, leaving the 
conduct of the supper-table to the princess hh sister.^ 
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When tbere was no representation at the theatre, his 
majesty had a private concert in his own apartment. 
In these concerts this warlike monarch himself per- 
formed on the German flute, an instrument in the play- 
iog of which he had attained a very high degree of 
excellence. 

One morning, while Dr. Moore was at Potsdam, he 
liappened to take an early walk, about a mile out of 
the town ; and seeing some soldiers under arms, in a 
field at a small distance from the road, he went towards 
them. An officer on horseback, who appeared to be 
the major^ for he gave the word of command, was un- 
eommonly active, amd often rode among the ranks to 
reprimand, or to instruct the common men. Wh^ the 
doctor approached, he was much surprised to find that 
this was the king himself; and he seemed to exert him- 
self with all the spirit of a young officer, eager to attract 
notice of his general by uncommon alertness^ 

In their journey from Potsdam to Dresden^ the tra- 
vellers were delighted by passing through a beautiful 
and finely cultivated country, varied with woods,' mea- 
dows, rivers, and mountains ; rich crops of grain, flax, 
tobacco, and hops. 

At Dresden they were presented, by the British mi- 
nister, to the elector and electress of Saxony ; and 
afterwards to the other branches of the electoral family. 
The court was numerous and splendid. Though not 
one of the largest, Dresden was one of the most agree- 
able cities in Germany, for situation, for the magnifi- 
cence of its palaces, and the beauty and conveniency of 
its houses and streets. The city, which was tbrtined, 
was. built on both sides of the Elbe, This river was 
of considerable width here; and the magnificent and 
commodious manner in which the two opposite parts of 
the town were joined, added greatly to its beauty. 

The palace and museum of the elector were both 
splendid. The latter consisted of several apartments, 
all painted green, and contained a prodigious number 
of curiosities, both natural and artificial. The gallery 
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of pictures was highly esteemed. There was^at Dresden 
a curious manufactory of porcelain. 

Dr. Moore several times visited the house and gar- 
dens of the late Count Bruhl, the prime minister of 
Saxony. There had been in this house a fine collectipn 
of paintings, and a valuable library ; but it was chieiHy 
remarkable for the wardrobe of its possessor. The 
count is said to have had at least three hundr^ed dif- 
ferent suits of clothes : each of these had a duplicate, 
as he always shifted his clothes after dinner, and did 
not choose that his dress should appear different in 
the afternoon from what it had been in the morning, 
A drawing of each suit, with the particular cane and 
snuff-box belonging to it, was made in a large book, 
which was presented to his excellency every morning, 
that he might fix upon the dress in which he wished 
to appear for the^day. 

From Dresden the travellers proceeded to Prague, 
the capital of Bohemia. This town stands in a hollow, 
surrounded by hills ; but the hills nearest to the town, 
and which commanded it^ were comprehended within 
the fortifications. Prague, when it was the residence 
of a royal family, was a place of considerable import- 
ajiccj but it had for several years been going to decay. 
All the houses which bore any appearance of magnin- 
cence were pld. The inhabitants were Roman Catho- 
' lies; and the corners of the streets, the bridges, and 
public buildings, were all ornamented with crucifixes, 
images of the Virgin, and statues of saints. Pe<^]e 
were to be seen on their knees before these statues in 
every part of the city, but particularly on the large 
bridge over the river Moldawy where there was the 
greatest concourse of passengers. This bridge was so 
profusely adorned with the statues of saints, that, cross- 
ing over it, there appeared x)n each side a row of them, 
like two ranks of musqueteers. The. generality of tra- 
vellers, observes Dr. Moore, must have been astonished 
at the devotion of people in this city ; and particularly 
at the vehemence with which.it was expressed by those 
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who exbibited before the images of saints upon tbe 
bridge. 

On arriving at Vienna tbe postillions drove tbe duke 
and bis party directly to tbe ^ustom-bouse, wbere tbe 
baggage underwent a severe scrutiny ; but as notbing 
contraband was found, it was* immediately afterwards 
conveyed to tbeir lodgings. 

Tbe city of Vienna, properly so called, was not of 
great extent; nor could it be enlarged, as it was 
limited by a strong fortification : it bowever was very 
populous ; tbe streets were in general narrow, and tbe 
hoi^ses bigb. Some of the public buildings and palaces 
were magnificent ; but, externally, tbey appeared to no 
advantage, on account of the narrowness of tbe streets. 
The chief of tbem were tbe imperial palace, tbe library, 
the museum, and tbe palaces of tbe Princes Licbtenstein 
and Eugene. No houses were allowed to be built on 
the outside of the walls, nearer to tbem than six hun- 
dred yards : there was, consequently, all round tbe 
town, a circular field of this width, which had a very 
beautiful and salutary effect Beyond this plain tbe 
suburbs were built ; and they formed a very extensive 
aod magnificent town, of an irregularly circular form, 
containing within its bosom a spacious lield, which bad 
for its centre tbe original town of Vienna. 

Tbe duke of Hamilton and Dr. Moore were pre- 
sented to tbe emperor of Germany, whose manners 
were, affable,* easy, and gracefully plain ; and, on tbe 
same day, they drove to Schonhrun^ a palace about a 
league from Vienna, where the empress resided. Dr. 
Moore bad no small curiosity to see the celebrated 
Maria Theresa, whose fortunes had interested Europe 
for so many years. Her magnanimity in supporting the 
calamities to which the early part of her life bad been 
exposed, and tbe moderation with which she had borne 
prosperity, had secured to her universal approbation. 
She was alone wlien tbe duke was presented ; and she 
conversed fi)r some time with him in an easy and affable 
mannei;. 
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ground-floor were appropriated to the arraogement of 
an. elegant cold collation. In the large dbing-room 
was a' raised seat for the empress and some ladies who 
attended her. Here a grand ballet was danced by the 
archduke, the archduchesses, the princess of Modena, 
and some of the chief nobility, to the number of twentv- 
four. In the garden, on the rising ground opposite to 
the palace windows, a temporary fabric was erected in 
the f^rm of a large and magnificent temple, and illumi- 
nated by an incredible number of lamps. The emperor 
mixed with the company without ceremony or distioc* 
tion, and conversed with different persons in Uie most 
familiar manner. 

Not long after this the travellers were invited- Jo 
Prince Lichtenstein*s country seat, in Austria, to be 
present at a hunting match. The Princess Lichtenstein 
and another lady^ with many of the German nobility, at- 
, tended. They were conducted to the woods in car- 
riages. Here Dr. Moore imagiaed the men would have 
immediately proceeded to the scene of action, jeaving 
the ladies till fheir return : but in this he was mistaken ; 
for the ladies were to assist in the amusement. As it 
was necessary to traverse a large wood, into which 
cpaches could not enter, a more commodious kind - of 
vehicles were used. These were formed like benches, 
with stuffed seats ; and upon eacli of them six or eight 
people sat, one behind the other. They were each 
drawn by four horses, and slided over the ground like 
sledges, passing along paths and trackless ways, over 
which no wheel-carriage could be drawn. After cross- 
ing the wood the party came to a large open plain, in 
' which were several little circular enclosures of trees 
and underwood, at wide intervals from each other. 
Hitherto the procedure had been attended with very 
little fatigue ; and, after so much inactivity. Dr. Moore 
expected some violent exercise would follow ; when, to 
his astonishment, the prince's servants began to arrange 
several portable chairs at a small distance from one of 
the thickets. The princess and the jest of the com- 
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pany took their places; and, when -every one was 
seated, Dr; Moore was informed that the hunting would 
immediately begin. He soon afterwards perceived, at 
a great distance, a long line of people moving towards 
the little wood, near which the company was seated. 
These were peasants, with their wives and children; 
they came forward in regular order, and . roused the 
game in the fields. The game naturally sought for 
shelter in the thickets. Shortly afterwards the peasants 
rushed into the thicket, at the side opposite to that 
where the company^ had taken post, and beat out the 
game. Then the massacre commenced. Each person 
was provided with a gun; and many additional' guns 
were at hatfd loaded for immediate use. The servants 
were employed in charging the pieces as fast as they 
were fired off; so ihat an uninterrupted shooting was 
kept up as long as the game continued to fly or run out 
of the wood. The prince killed more than thirty par- 
tridges, a few pheasants, and three hares. At the be- 
ginning of the scene Dr. Moore was surprised to see 
ope of the servants hand a gun to the princess : she, 
with great coolness, and without rising from her seat^ 
took aim at a partridge, which immediately fell to the 
ground. With the same ea^e she killed ten or twelve 
partridges and pheasants. ■ The company afterwards 
walked to other little enclosures of underwood, where 
game was driven out and killed as before. 



SIXTEENTH EVENING. 

Narrative of Dr. Moore's Travefs in Italy, • 

After a residence of several weeks at Vienna, the 
duke of Hamilton and his suite left that city, and pro- 
ceeded, through the duchies of Stiria, Carinthia, and 
Car'niola, to Venice, The roads, were goody and the 
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inns intolerably bad. The mountains among which the 
travellers passed, were partly covered with wood ; and 
among them were many fields and vallies, fit for pas* 
turage and the production of grain. 

The only incident deserving of notice during this 
part of their journey occurred at the town of Wipach, 
m Carniola. It began to grow dark when the travellers 
arrived ; and the post-master was smoking his pipe at 
the door. As soon as the chaise stopped, Dr. Moore 
called him to get ready the horses without loss of time; 
*' for/' added he, in a tone of importance, " we cannot 
posiibly stay a moment." To thi& the post-master 
coolly replied, that, since they were in so great a hurry, 
he should not attempt to detain them, biit that be had 
no horses to carry them on. Dr. Moore asked how 
soon they could be got. He answered, when they re- 
turned from attending the archduke and duchess of 
Austria, who were gone to Trieste; but whether that 
would be the next day, the day following, or a day or 
two afterwards, he could not tell. 

It afppeared a great hardship to be stopped short so 
unexpectedly at a little paltry inti ; but, resolving to 
make a virtue of necessity, arid to bear their misfortunes 
trith firmness and*t?quanrmity, the travellers stepped 
out of the chaise and ordered the post-master to get 
ready beds, a good supper, and some of his best wine. 
Instead of receiving this injunction with marks of gra- 
titude, as might have been expected, he answered with- 
out emotion, that he bad ho wine but for his own drink- 
ing ; that he never gave syppers to any but his own 
family; and that he had no bed, except .that which 
himself, his wife, and his child occupied, and which 
could not easily hold more than three at a time. 

Dr.- Moore had not hitherto perceived that this man's 
house was not an inn. As soon as he was undeceived, 
be requested the post-master to inform them wliere the 
inn was. The man pointed with his pipe to a small 
house on the opposite side of the street. They pro- 
ceeded thither, and were there told, that all the victuals 
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in the hoase were already devoured ; that three or four 
guests were in every spare room ; that the family was 
going to bed, and that they could not possibly receive 
any more company. In this dilemma Dr. Moore re- 
turned to the post- master, who was still smoking his 
pipe. He stated their bad success, and, in a soothing 
tone, begged to know how they were to dispose of 
themselves for the night? The post-master replied, 
that was more than he could tell. It now began to 
rain; and, the evening being exceedingly cold, he 
wished them a good night ; then retiring into his house, 
he shut and bolted the door carefully after him. 

In this forlorn condition Dr. Moore turned to an 
Italian servant belonging to the duke of Hamilton, a 
shrewd fellow, who seldom wanted a resource in time of 
difficulty. This man was at first perplexed how to act. 
At length, however, starting up, he hastily walked 
away. I>r. Moore followed him to a convent of monks. 
The Italian knotked at the dbor, and, having obtained 
access to the superior of* the convent, represented to 
him the condition of the travellers. The venerable old 
man heard him with an air of benevolence, expressed 
sorrow at the treatment they had received, and obtained 
for them a. comfortable lodging, though at a poor look- 
ing house, occupied by a widow and her children. 
They had here a supper of sour krout and salad : the 
wine was excellent, and the beds delightful. The 
widow, as the travellers understood in the morning, 
had sat up all night with her family, that her guest^ 
might be accommodated with beds ; but, from the re- 
muneration that was made to her by the duke,- she had 
no cause to repent of her hospitality. 

The poor womau's gratitude made her talk loudly of 
the duke's generosity. This coming to the ears of the 
post-master, induced him to make an effort to gel the 
chaises dragged on to Goritia, the next stage, without 
waiting the return of the post-horses. Three cart- 
horses and two oxen were yoked to thetn ; and these 
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were relieved, in the most moiintainoos part of the 
road, by a pair of bufialos. 

About two days afterwards the travellers ^arrived at 
Mestre, a small town on the banks of the Tagame, 
where they continued all night. The next momii^ 
they proceeded in a boat to Venice ; and in this city 
they were accommodaited with excellent apartments, at 
an inn on the bank of the Grand Canal. 

In company with the archduke and duchess of Austria, 
whom' they afterwards met wHh here, they visited the 
arsenal of Venice, a fortification of between two and 
three miles in compass. It was both a dbck-yard and a 
repository for naval and military stores. Here the Vene- 
tians built their ships, cast their cannon, and made their 
cable, sails, anchors, and other articles of war. The 
arms were arranged in large rooms, divided into narrow 
walks by long walls of muskets, pikes, and halberts. 
After this they were conducted on board the Bucentaur, 
^a vessel in which it was customary to carry the doge 
of Venice to perform the annual ceremony of espousing { 
the Adriatic. They were then, rowed to a part of tht * 
lake, whence there was the most advantageous view of 
Venice. The amusements of this day had all the ad- 
vantage of novelty to render them agreeable ; and also 
every additional pleasure which the attentivie and polite 
behaviour of the Venetian nobility could give. 

Dr. Moore had the honour of attending their high- 
nesses when they went to visit the island of A^rano, ' 
about a mile from Venice. This island containea about 
twenty thousand inhabitants; had formerly been a 
flourishing place, and still could boast some palaces, 
though many of its buildings had of late years gone to 
decay. The great manu^ctories of looking-glasses 
were now the chief inducements for strangers to visit it 
The doctor saw here one very fine plate for a mirror ' 
made in a few minutes. It was not cast, but was blown 
in the manner of a bottle, and was much larger than he 
could have thought it in the power of human .beings to 
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io6ate. It is astooishiDg, says he, to see with what 
dexterity the workman, at the end of an iron tuhe, 
wields a long hollow cylinder of melted glass ; which, 
when he has extended as ranch as possible, by blowing, 
and every other ' means that his art suggests, he slits . 
with a sharp instrument, removing the two extremities 
from each other, and folding back the sides. The 
cylinder now appears a large sheet, of glass ; and this, 
Deing once more introduced into the furnace, is brought 
out a clear but unpolished plate. The manufactories in 
the island of Murano formerly supplied all Europe with 
looking-glasses; and, be^des these, an infinite variety 
of glass trinkets, of all shapes and colours, were made 
here. 

Venice, from a little distaqce, has a very singular ap- 
pearance. Magnificent churches, towers, and steeples, 
all seem rising from the midst of the sea. Indeed this 
^ citjr is said to be built in the sea ; that is, it is built in 
the midst of shallows, which stretch some miles from 
I the shore, at the bottom of the Adriatic gulf. There 
i are canals through every part of it, and most of the 
houses have one door opening upon a canal, and an- 
other communicating with the street. The streets in 
general are narrow ; so are the canals, except the Grand 
Canal : this is very broad, and has a serpentine course 
through the middle of the city. Travellers are told, 
, that, in Venice, there are several hundred bridges. 
I What pass under this name, however, are single arches 
r thrown over the canals, and most of them very paltry. 
The Rialto is a noble bridge of marble, built across the 
Grand Canal, and consists of a single arch. Its beauty 
is, however, impaired by two rows of booths or shops, 
I )vhich are erected upon it, and divide its upper surface 
into three narrow streets. The view from the Rialto is 
^ equally lively and magnificent ; the objects under the 
eye are the Grand Canal, covered with flat-bottomed 
Wts, or gondolas, as they are here called, and flanked 
on each side with magnificent palaces, churches, and 
spires. Except the Grand Canal, and the Canal Regio> 
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all. the others are narrow and mean. In sailing aloog 
them there is no one agreeable olivet to cheer the 
sight ; and the smell is overwhelmed with the stencfa 
which, at certafn seasons, exhales from the water. 

The only place in Venice where, people can walk' 
with ease and safety,^ is the Piazza di St. Marco, or St. 
Mark's Place. This is a kind of irregular triangle, 
formed by a number of buildings, all singular in their 
kind, and very different from each other : of these the 
ducal palace, the church of St. Mark, and some other 
. public edifices, are constructed chiefly of marble. The 
church of St. Mark is one of the richest and most ex- 
penisive structures in <be world, its outside is encrusted 
with marble, and its whole interior is of the finest 
marble. The front, which look« towards the palace^ 
had, at this time, five brass gates, with historical has- 1 
reliefs upon them. Over the principal gate were placed! 
four famous bronze horses, said to have been tfaej 
workmanship of Lycippus. The treasury of St. Mark, ! 
^ays Dr. Moore ironically, is rich in relics. He was! 
shown eight pillars from Solomon's temple ; a piece of] 
the Virgin Mary's veil, some of her hair, and a smaU 
portion of her milk ; the knife used by our Saviour at 
his last supper ; one of the nails' of the cross, and a few 
drops of his blood ; besides a vast number of bones and 
other relics of saints and martyrs ; and particularly a 
picture of the Virgin (a very indifferent productimi) 
said to < have been painted by St. Luke. The ducal 
palace is an immense building, entirely of marble. Be- 
sides the apartments of the doge, it also contained the 
hall9 and chambers for the senate, and for all the dif- 
ferent councils and tribunals. 

In an evening,, during fine weather, St. Mfirli^'s place 
was generally crowded with persons sauntering there ior 
amusement, and to enjoy the open air. It exhibited a 
motley group of Jews, Turks, and Christians ; lawyers, 
knaves, and pickpockets; mountebimks, old women, 
and physicians; women of quality witli masks^ and 
other women without: iii short, it was a jumble of 
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^ senators, citizens* gondoliers, and people of every cha- 
racter and condition. When the piazza was illuminated, 
.and the shops in the adjacent streets were lighted, the 
whole had a brilliant effect. 

. Venice was supposed to contain- at this time about 
one hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. There 
were as many as eight or nine different theatres, in- 
cluding the opera-house. To these, as well as to other 
public places, and even in the streets, it was not unusual 
to see persons of both sexes go in masks. These, howr 
i}ver, were not in general intended to conceal the per- 
sons who wore them, but were only used as an apology 
for their not being in full dress. With a mask stuck 
under l^s hat, and a kind of mantle, trimmed with lace 
of the same colour, and hung over the shoulders, a inan 
was considered sufficiently dressed for any assembly in 
Venice. 

Dr. Moore describes the Venetians as a lively and 
ingenious people, extravagantly fond of public annise- 
nents. The common people, he says, were sober, ob- 
; ligJBg to strangers, and gentle in their intercourse with 
^ach other. They were in general tall aqd well made : 
and the women had a fine style of countenance,, with 
expressive features, and a skin of rich carnation colour. 
The houses of the Venetians had in general their floors 
formed of a kind of red plaster, with a brilliant glossy 
surface. The principal apartments were on the second 
floor, the first being seldom inhabited, and often en- 
tirely filled with lumber. They perhaps preferred the 
second floor, because it was farthest removed from the 
moisture' of the canals, or because it was better lighted, 
or more- cheerful than the other. 

Afler the travellers had continued some time in Venice, 
the duke of Hamilton and Dr. Moore engaged two 
barks.; one to convey the chaises, baggage, and some of 
the servants, to Ferrara ; and the other to convey them- 
Mlves along the river Brenta, to Padua. They passed 
up the Brenta as far as the village of Doglio, where 
there was a bridge; but the waters were so much 
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swelled by an excessive fall of rain, that there was not 
room for the boat to pass through the arch. They con- 
sequently landed, and, having hired two qpen chaises, 
proceeded along the banks of the river to Padua. Both 
sides of the stream displayed gay and luxuriant scenes 
of fertility : they were ornamented by a great variety of 
beautiful villas; and the verdure of the meadows and 
gardens was not surpassed even by that of England. 

No city in the w6rld, observes Dr. Moore, has less 
affinity with the country than Venice, and few can have 
more than Padua; for a great part of the circuit witfafo 
the walls was at this time unbuilt; and the town in 
general was so thinly inhabited, that grass was seen to 
grow in many place^ between the interstices of the 
stones with which the streets were paved. The houses 
were constructed with porticos, which gave it a gloomy 
arid melancholy air.. 

Among other curiosities of the place the travellers 
were conducted to see the Franciscan church, dedicated 
to St. Antonio, the patron saint of Padua. The body 
of this saint was enclosed in a sarcophagus under an 
altar in the middle of the. chapel, and is said to have 
emitted an agreeable and refreshing odour. • The ca- 
tholics believed this to have been the natural efiiuvium 
of the saint's body; but others ^asserted, that the per 
fume proceeded fi^om certain balsams, rubbed on tlie 
marble every morning, before the votaries came to pay 
their devotions. The walls of the church were covered 
with votive offerings of ears, eyes, arms, legs, noses, 
and other parts of the human body, in token of so ntany^ 
miraculous cures performed through the influence of 
this saint ; for whatever part had been the seat of the 
diseas^, a representation of it was hung up in silver . 
or gold, ac<»>rding to the gratitude or wealth of the 
patient. 

In the church of St. Justina, the next in point of 
rank in Padua, were kept, as relics, the bones of perhaps 
more martyrs than were to be found in any church in < 
Christendom. There was a whole well full of them ; 
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and besides these the Paduans assert, that they possess 
the bodies of the two evangeKsts, St. Matthew and St. 
Luke. 

In the town-house, a hall of immense siee, the tra- 
vellers remarked a monument of Livy, the Roman 
historian, who was a native of this place. The uni- 
versity of Padua, formerly celebrated throughout Eu- 
rope, was now on the d€K:line, and had but few stu* 
dents. 

After having remained a few days at Padua, the tra- 
vellers returned to the village of Dogiio, where (they 
bad left their vessel. In their progress they visited 
Mne of the villas on the banks of the Brentu, The 
apartments of these were gay and spacious, and must 
have been delightful in summer; but none of the 
Italian hoases seemed calculated for winter, although 
this season is sometimes as severe in the vicinity of 
Padua as it is in England. Having embarked in their 
little vessel, they soon entered a canal, about twenty- 
tiro Italian miles in length, which communicates with 
the Po, The banks of this famous river were beauti- 
fulW fertile ; and as the travellers were able without 
difficulty to keep pace with the vessel, they amused 
themselves during the greatest part of the day by walk- 
ing. Early in the morning they arrived at Ferrara. 
The magnificent streets and buildings of this city, show 
it to have formerly been a rich and flourishing place ; 
but the inhabitants at this time, who were ^few in pro- 
portion to the extent of the town, bore every mark of 
poverty. The citizens of Ferrara still retained an old 
privilege of wearing swords ; and this privilege extended 
even to the lowest mechanics, who strutted about with 
great dignity. Fencing was now the only science in a flou- 
rishing condition in this town, which furnished almost 
all the towns of Italy with skilful fencing- masters. 
Ferrara was formerly celebrated for a manufactory of 
sword-^lades. 

The emperor, Joseph the Second, and two of his 
brothers, bad lately lodged at the inn in which the duke 
Tkav. ~ o 
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of Hamaton aild Dr. Moore had aperttneilta. Tbe j 
landlord was so vain of this honour, that be could not 
be prevailed with to speak on any other subject. After 
the man had mentioned a thousand particnfairs relative 
to his illustrious guests. Dr. Moore asked him wlat 
the duke and himself conld have for supper? The 
man replied, that they should sup in the very ssmie 
room 4n which his imperial majesty had dined. Tbe 
doctor repeated his question ; and the man replied, be 
did not believe there were three more affable princes 
hi the world. The doctor said, he hoped supper would 
soon be ready : the landlord told him, that the ardi- 
duke was fond of a fricassee, but that the emperor pre- 
ferred a fowl, plain roasted. The doctor, with^ an air 
of impatience, begged to have the supper immediately 
sent in : the landlord bowed, and walked to tbe door; 
but, before he disappeared, he turned about and said, 
that although his majesty ate no more than an ordinary 
man, yet he paid like an emperor. 

When the travellers left Fen^ara, the landlord m- 
sisted on their taking six horses to each chaise, on 
account of the badness of the roads. They attempted 
to remonstrate, that four would be sufficient ; but he 
cut the matter short, by protesting that the roads were 
so very deep, be would not allow the best friend he had 
in the world, not even the emperor himself, were he 
there in person, to take fewer than six. 

In approaching Bologna, the country gradually im- . 
proved in criltivation ; and, even at the distance of some 
miles from that town, it seemed one continued garden. 
The vineyards were not divided by hedges, but by rows 
of elms and mulberry trees; the vines hung in a most 
beautiful and picturesque manner, in festoons.from one 
tree to another. This country was not only fettile m 
vines, but in corn, olives, and pasturage. 
, The town of Bologna was well built and populous. 
The hojises in generat had lofty porticoes ; for, in Italy, 
shade is considered a luxury. The inhabitants carried 
oil a trade in silks and velvets, which were manufactured 
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K«fe m gjttBk ptrfcction; and. the vicibily fomished all 
fittrope witjh sausa^efly nubcaroni, liqiiems, and essences* 
Tbe markets were plentifully supplied with provkioDs; 
fimit in great irariety was to be bad ; and tbe common 
wine of tbe country was a Ugbt wbite wine, of agreeable 
flavour. 

There were many palaces in Bologna; but what was 
ostfed tbe public palace was by far the most spacious, 
though not the most elegant, of tbem all. Several of 
them contabied paintings of great Talue. The uni« 
veraity of Bologna was one of tbe most ancient and 
laost celebrated seats of literature in Europe ; and the 
academy for arts ai^d sciences had alone been ccmsidered 
a sufficient attraction for strangers to visit this city. 
Next to Rome there was not, perhaps, any town in the 
world 1^0 rich in paintings as Bologna. The churches 
and palaces (besides many admired pieces by other 
nasters) were full of the works of great masters, natives 
of tbe place. 

In their way from Bologna to Anama^ the travellers 
passed through Ravenna, and afterwards crossed the 
river of Pisatello, the famous Rubicon, which lies be* 
tween Ravenna and Rimkd, This river was the ancient 
boundary between Italy and .Cisalpine Gaul; and no 
Roman, returning to Rome, could pass in arms beyond 
it, without being deemed an enemy to ^is country. 

Though Rimini was now in a state of great decay, 
it contained some monuments of antiquity worthy the 
attention of tbe curious traveller. It was the first 
town of which Julius Caesar took possession, after he 
bad passed tbe Rubicon j^and in the market-place there 
was still existing a kind of stone pedestal, with an in- 
scription, declaring, that on it Caesar had stood and 
barangued his army. There are, however, considerable 
doubts respecting the authenticity or this inscription. 

The travellers next passed through Pesaro, an agree- 
able town, better built and paved than any of the places 
tbey had visited on the shore of the Adriatic. From 
Pesaro they proceeded to Fano; and^ a lew miles be- 
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yood it, crossed the river Metro, where Claudius Nef9# 
the Romao consul, defeated Asdrubal, the brother ot 
Hannibal ; and they arrived the same night at Aneona. 

This was a sea-port, and a place of considerable 
trade. Being exposed, by the nature of its comraerGe 
with Turkey, to the contagious diseases which prevail 
in that country, a noble lazaretto, or hospital, had been 
erected at a little distance from the town. Near the 
mole stood the triumphal arch, as it is called, of Trajan, 
an honorary monument, that was erected in gratitude 
to that emperor, for the improvements which, at his 
own expense, he made in this harbour. It was of Parian 
marble, and was the' most beautiful and entire monn- 
nument of Roman taste and magnificence that Dr. 
Moore had ever seen. 

The road from Ancona to Loretto extended through 
a fine country of beautiful, hills and vailies. Loretto 
itself was a small town, situated on aa eminence, about 
three miles from the sea; and the accommodations that 
were afforded to the travellers at the inn were worse 
than any they had experienced since their entrance 
into Italy. 

This place had obtained great celebrity among the 
catholics, on account of what was called the Holy 
Chapel of Loj-ettoi It was believed that this chapd 
had originally been a small house in Nazareth, inha- 
bited by the Virgin Mary : the same in which she was 
saluted by the angel, and where she had lived with our 
Saviour in his youth. After her death (as the catholics 
relate) it was held in great veneration, and at length 
was consecrated into a chap^, and dedicated to her. 
They believe it to have continued in Galilee so long as 
that district was inhabited by Christians; but when the 
infidels obtained possession of the country, they say that 
a band of augeU, to save it from pollution, conveyed it 
from Nazareth into Dalmatia. Not being there enter- 
tained with suitable respect, they again moved it, carried 
it over the sea, and finally placed it in a field belonging 
to a noble lady, called Lauretta^ from whom the chapel 
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afterwards took its name. This field happening to be 
frequented by highwaymen and murderers, the angels 
removed it to the top of a hill belonging to two bro- 
thers. These becoming jealous of each other respect- 
ing this new visitor, quarrelled, fought, and fell by 
mutual wounds. After this the angels are said finally 
to have moved the Holy Chapel to the eminence where 
it DOW stands, and where it is believed to have continued 
more than four hundred years. 

Dr. Moore savs, that it was situated at the further 
end of a large church, was thirty- two feet long, four- 
teen broad, and about eighteen high. It was enclosed 
in a kind of marble covering, ornamented with bas- 
reliefs, the subjects of which were taken from the his- 
tory of the Blessed Virgin. While Dr. Moore was 
examining these, he was not a little incommoded by nu- 
merous pilgrims, who were crawling round the Holy 
Chapel on their knees, kissing the ground^ and saying 
their prayers with great fervour. 

The chapel was dividepl into two unequal portions by 
a kind of grate work of silver, to separate the sanctuary 
from the other part. There were in it an abtin- n 
dance of gold and silver lamps. One of these, of 
gold, that was presented by the republic of Venice, is 
said to have weighed thirty-seven pounds ; and some of 
the silver lamps weighed from one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and thirty pounds each. At the upper 
end of the larger room was an altar, but so low tnat 
from it was visible the famous image of the Virgin, 
which stood over the chimney in the small room, or 
sanctuary. This image the catholics represent to have 
been the workmanship of St. Luke. It was about foui: 
feet bigh ; the face only was visible, and this exhibited 
the features and complexion of a negro. The figure of 
the infant Jesus was not better executed. Both figures 
had crowns on their heads, enriched with diamonds. 
Gold and silver angels, of considerable size, knelt 
around ; some of them offered hearts of gold, enriched 
with diamonds; and one of them held an infant of 
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.pure gold. The wall of the sanctuary was plated with 
silver, and variously adorned with crucifixes ai^d pre- 
cious stones. The dress of the Virgin was most mag- 
nificent, but was in a wretchedly bad taste. She had 
particular clothes for the diiSerent feasts held in honour 

/of her; and her robes were ornamented with all kinds 
of precious stones from the top to the hem. 

The travellers, among other curiosities, were shown 

^ the chimney and some furniture, wfaieh, as the priests 
pretend) belonged to the Virgin while she lived at Na- 
zareth, particularly a little earthen porringer, out of 
which, they said, the holy infant ate. Above a handttd 
masses were daily said in this chapel, and in the cburch 
in which it stands. The jewels and other riches in the 
treasury, estimated at an enormous value, had been the 
|>resents of various royal, nobk;, and wealthy bigots of 
different Catholic Countries* It was asserted, however, 
that the popes had occasionally melted down soiMe of 
the precious metals belonging to the chapel for the Bse 
of the state ; and also, that the most valuable of the 
jewels had been picked out, and sold for the same pur- 
pose, false stones being substituted in their room. 

Im the great church were several altars, or little 
chapels, the iron grates before which were said to have 
been made of the fetters and chains of more than four 
thousand Christian slaves, vfho had been freed from 
bondage by a glorious victory over the Turks at Le- 
panto. From the moment these were pointed out to 
Dr. Moore, he says, that they commanded his attention 
more than all the treasures of the Holy Chapel. 

The travellers left Loretto in the afternoon. They 
lodged that night at a small village at the foot of the 
Apennines. On the following morning thiey crossed 
these mountains, and, in the course of the day, arrived 
at Folignoj a thriving town, in which were considerable 
manufactories of ^aper, cloth, and silk. The situation 
of this town was peculiarly delightful. It stood in a 
charmiiig valley, laid out in cornfields and vineyards, 
intersected by mulberry and almond trees^ and watered 
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by the rii/ser Clitumnvs. From Foligno ihbj went to 
S]^etQ, a small town, supplied with water by means of 
9D ancient aqueduct, one of the highest and most entire 
in Europe. They now passed over the loftiest of the 
Apennines, and then descended through a forest of 
plive trees, to the fertile valley in which Temiy the 
birth-place of the historian Tacitus, was situated* 
Thence they proceeded, by Narni and Civita Costal' 
tanOy to Rome. 

Dr. Moore says he is convinced that this is the only 
country io the wo^'ld where the fields become more de- 

\ solate as the traveller approaches the capital. In the 
Campania of Rome, formerly the best cultivated, and 
the best peopled spot in the world, no houses, no trees, 
no enclosures, were to be seen ; there were nothing but 
the scattered ruins of temples and tombs, presentidg 

. the idea of a country depopulated by a pestilence. In 
jhe midst of these deserted fields the ancient mistress 
of the world reared her head in melancholy majesty. 

After the arrival of the travellers in Rome^ they gene- 
rally passed their mornings in visiting the antiquities 
and paintings in the various palaces ; and spent two or 
thriee hours every evening at the conversazionis, or 
assemblies in the houses of the nobility. 

Som^ of the principal streets of Rome were of consi- 
derable length, and perfectly straight. In the Corso, 
, the most frequented of them, the shops on each side 
were three or four feet higher than the street ; and 
there was a path for the convenience of foot passengers 
on a level with the sliops. " The palaces, of which there 
were several in this street, ranged in a line with the 
houses, and had no court before them.. It would be 
difficult to convey an idea of the smaller and less re- 
gular streets: But in general it may be observed that 
Rom^, at this time, exhibited a strange mixture of mag* 
nificent and interesting, common and beggarly, objects. 
The former consisted of palaces, churches, fountains, 
and, above all, the remains of antiquity. The latter 
^comprehended all the rest of the city, 
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The church of St. Peter, in the opitiion of mafiy 
persons, surpasses in size and magnificence the finest 
monuments of ancient architecture. AH who have seen 
^ St. Paiirs in London, may, by an enlargement of its 
dimensions, form some idea oi the external appearance 
of St. Peter*s. But the resemblance fails entirely on 
comparing them within : St. Peter's is lined, in many 
parts, with the most precious and beautiful marble, and 
IS adorned with valuable pictures, and all the powers of 
sculpture. 

As the church of St. Peter was unquestionably the 
finest piece of modern architecture in Kome, the Pan- 
theon, or Rotunda, the temple erected to all the gods, 
though not the largest, was the most entire antique 
temple in this famous city; and, notwithstanding all 
the depredations which it had sustained, it still re- 
mained a beautiful monument of Roman taste. 

The Amphitheatre of Vespasian, now corruptly 
called the Coliseum, from a colossal statue of Apollo 
which was placed before it, was the most stupendous 
monument of antiquity in Rome. It had been con- 
structed for a place of public exhibition, of combats of 
gladiators, combats of wild beasts, and other scenes of 
cruelty, and is supposed to have been capable of con* 
taining eighty-five thousand spectators. Its original 
destination had long ceased ; many of its parts were 
now in ruiils, and fourteen chapels had been erected 
within it, representing the diiSerent stages of our Sa- 
viour's passion. ' 

It would be impossible, within the short compass of 
the present narrative, to describe, even in a cursory 
manner, the various celebrated edifices in this famous 
city. Little more can be done than to mention what 
they were, and to recite a few of the leading particulars 
respecting them. 

The Capitol and the Forum Romanum constituted 
at by far the most interesting scene of antiquities 
in Rome. The approach to the modern Camputoglio 
was very noble. It was raised on part of the ruins of 
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tlie ancient capttol, and fronted St, Peter's cburcb. In 
tbe two wings of this palace the conservators of the 
city had apartments ; and in tbe main body resided an 
Itaiian nobleman, appointed by the pope, with the title 
of senator of Rome. Near this palace were the remains 
of the Forum Romanum: these now exhibited a me- 
lancholy but interesting view of the devastion wrought 
by the united force of time, avarice, and bigotry. The 
first objects which met the eye on looking f^om this 
point, were three fine pillars, nearly buried in the ruins 
of the old capitol : they are said to have been the re- 
mains of the Temple of Jupiter Tonans, built by Au> 
gustos, in gratitude for having narrowly escaped death 
from a stroke of lightning. Near them were the 
remains of the Temple of Jupiter Stator, consisting of 
three very elegant small Corinthian pillars, with their 
entablature ; the Temple of Concord, where Cicero 
assembled the senate, on the discovery of Catiline's 
- coospirdcy ; the Temple of Romulus and Remus, and 
that of Antoninus and Faustina, just by it, both con« 
verted into modern churches ; the ruins of the magnifi^ 
cent Temple of Peace, built immediately after tbe taking 
of Jerusalem, when the Roman empire was in a state 
of profound peace. 

Of many triumphal arches, which stood formerly in 
Rome, there were at this time only three remaining, all 
of them near the capitol, and formikig entries to the 
Forum ; those of Titus, Septimus Severus, and Con*» 
stantine. The last was by far the finest of the whole. 
The relievos of the arch of Titus represented the table 
of sbew-bread, ^the trumpets, the golden candlestick 
with seven branches, and other utensils brought from 
the temple of Jerusalem. 

There is reason to believe that the ancient Forum 
was entirely surrounded with temples, and public build- 
ings of various kinds, adorned with porticos and colons 
ddes. In tbe time of the Republic, assemblies of the 
people were held there, laws were proposed, and justico 
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admifl^tered ; and in it was the Rostram, whence tlie 
oratort hiiratigiied tli« people. 

The TArpeiah Rock 19 a f^bnftittaatioii of ^e roek 6n 
Whiph >the cApitol was built. Dr. Modre went to Mt 
l^^rt fh)m which cnmifials ^c^ndemoed to dentil W«fe 
thrbwn. It was at this time fifty-eight feet high*; but 
Ihe accamulation of rubbish had, in latter ages, beeli 
to great, that anciently it must have been rnnch' highefi 
Of the Forum of Trojan M that remained Was the nMt 
column called TrajarCa Pillar^ which had been ^n* 
Structed in it. "This column consisted of twenty-three 
circular pieces of while marble ; was twelve feet in 
diam^t^r at the bottom ; had within it a staircase, eon^ 
^sting of one hundred and eighty-three steps, and was 
an hundred and twenty feet high, exclusive of the statoe 
at the top. The most memorable events of Trajan's 
expedition against the Dacians were admirably wrought 
in a continued spiral line, from the bottom of the co- 
lumn upwards The ashes of Trajan were deposited in an 
urn at the bottom, and his statue was placed atthet<^. 
Pope Sixtus the Fifth, however, in room of the emperor's^ 
had a statue of St. Peter placed upon this column. 

Dr. Moore states, that so numerous were the churches, 
palaces, and ruins of this city and its vicinity, that to 
visit all that were worth seeing, would occupy about 
six weeks, at the rate of three hours a flay. But after 
having made this course, he remarks, that, if all the 
most interesting objects were not visited again and 
again, the labour would be of little use. In most of 
the churches were valuable paintings ; and there were 
about thirty palaces as full of pictures as the walls 
would admit. There were likewise ten or twelve villas 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, which were usually 
visited by strangers, and some of these were ornamented 
also with sculpture of the most exquisite workmanship. 
But the finest specimens of antique sculpture were to 
be seen ia the palace of the Vatican, 

While Dr. Moore was in Rome he was witness to 
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fldFemi of the IUmbw GaiUMilte cenemoiriet. Among 
others, he was.presedt at what is ciUed the Jbeatifica* 
lioiiyQf .asamt. This. cenanovy 'was perfonned ^in St. 
Peter'8 church, and was aimry tedious andUninterest- 
Uigone. The pnesent being the jubilee jear, a ydir of 
pecttiiftr eeleb^atioo, erigiMdly hwtitoted by Pope Boni- 
&Bt the £iglitii, in 1800, (when he assured mankibd 
tiat Heaven would in a particular nanoer be propitious 
in gninSiogiodalgeiieos and remission of sins to all who 
would come to Rome, and attend the functions there 
to be performed), many ceremonies took place which 
are not observed in 4)ther years. This jubilee recurl-ed 
once in every twenty-five years. In the churdi of St. 
Peter there was one door, called the Holy Door, which 
was always walled up, except in this distinguished 
year, and even then no person was permitted t6 enter 
by it, but in the humblest posture. Dr. Moore wa» 
present' at the ceremony of closing this door. The 
{tope, beiog seated on a kind of throne, surrowided by 
cardinals and other ecclesiastics, an anthem was sung, 
accompanied by musical instruments. During the per- 
formance, his hioliness descended from the throne, with 
^pMeB trowel in bis hand, placed the first bribk, and 
applied some mortar ; he returned to his seat, and the 
door ws^s instantly buHt up by other more experienced 
workmen. This ceremony took place on the 24th of 
December; .and, at midnight, mass was celebrated, and 
attmded by vast multitudes of people. After the mass 
on Christmas Day, the pope gave his benediiction to 
the people assembled in the grand court of St. Peter's 
church. It was a remarkably fine day, and the multi^* 
tnde was immense. The pope, with his tiara on his 
head^ and seated on a chair of state, in all the splendour 
which his' wardrobe could yield, was carried out of a 
large window which opens oij a balcony in the front of 
St. Peter's church^ The silk hangings, and golden 
trappings, with which the chair was embellished, con-' 
cealed ^6m view the men who carried it. The instant 
he appeared, the music struck up^ the bells rung in 
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every cburcb, and the caDoon thoiidered (torn Ihecaa^ 
of St. Anselo ia repeated peals. Dbring the intervals, tlte 
church of St. Peter, the palace of the Vatican, and tlie 
banks of the Tiber, re-echoed the acclamations of the 
populace. At leng^ the pope arose from his seat, and 
an immediate and awiiil silence ensued. The multitude 
fell on their knees, with their hands and eyes raised 
towards his holiness. After a solemn^ pause he pro- 
nounced the benediction with great £ervonr» elevating 
his outstretched arms as high as be could ; then closing 
them together, and bringing them bade to his breast 
with a slow motion. Finally, he threw his arms opes, 
waving them for some time, as if to scatter the blessing 
with impartiality among the people. 

Some days subsequently to this, the duke of Hamil- 
ton, Dr. Moore, and some other Englishmen, had the 
honour of being presented to the pope ; and tbough the 
ceremony of kissing the slipper of his holiness would 
" have been waved, from indulgence to the prejudices of 
the British nation, yet his grace preferred going through 
the whole ceremony. 

From Rome the travellers went towards Naples* 
After having left the city, they entered a spacious plain» 
and for several miles had in view numerous sepulchral 
monuments, and the ruins of ancient aqueducts. They 
afterwards passed, lor many miles through a silent, de- 
serted, and unwholesome country. The road there ex- 
tended over craggy mountains, from some of which 
they had charming, views of the country toward the sea. 
About a mile from Velhtri they saw the ruins of the 
palace of the Emperor Otho. The travellers passed 
through Terracina, formerly called Auxur, a small 
town on a plain sheltered by hills, and the principal 
church of which was originally a temple of Jupiter. 
They then went to Gaeta, a fortified town, buik on the 
ruins of the ancient Formiae, and near which Cicero 
had a villa : tlience they went to Capua* The country 
between Capua and N^iples displayed a varied scene of 
xlavish fertility. It might, says Dr. Moore, be. named 
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'Campania Felix, if the ridiest and most generous soif, 
with the mildest and most agreeable climate, were suffi- 
cient to render the inhabitants of a country happy. 

On the day after the travellers arrived in Aaphs, 
tbey waited on > Sir William Hamilton, his majesty's 
minister at that court. The si^tuation of Naples was 
an-extremely delightful one, near the sea-shore, at the 
bottom of an extensive bay, and in a country ornamented 
with the jno^t beautiful foliage imaginable, and abound- 
iog in vines, olive, mulberry, and orange trees. The 
bouses of Naples in general were five or six stories high, 
and flat at the top. On them were placed great num-> 
hers of fiower vases, or fruit-trees, in boxes of earth, 
which produced a very gay and agreeable effect. The 
aumber of inhabitants was estimated at this time to be 
about three hundred and fifty thousand. Though Naples 
was admirably situated for commerce, trade was in a 
very languishing condition. The streets were crowded 
with people ; but they seemed to have little other em- 
pbyment than to saunter atK>ut and converse there. In 
London and Paris, observes Dr. Moore, the usual noise 
beard in the streets is that of carriages ; but here the 
noise of carriages was completely drowned by the 
aggregated clack of human voices. Many of the poor- 
est people, for want of habitations, were obliged to pass 
both the, day and night in the streets. 
~ On the sea shore was a fashionable parade, called 
the Corso. Here the Neapolitan nobility and others 
appeared in great splendour. Their carriages were 
most richly decorated ; and many of them were drawn 
by six, and some by eight horses. It was also customary 
to have two running footmen, very gaily dressed, before 
each carriage, and three or four servants in rich liveries 
behind. 

Dr. Moore made several visits to the Museum at 
Portici, near Naples, principally to view the antiquities 
that had been dug out of Herculaneum and Pompeia 
^d preserved there. He saw various ancient paintings, 
^d numerous specimens of ancient sculpture^ many 



manuscripts, buats^ utensilB, aad ether actides. He 
>]:eBiarks, that HerculaBeitiii and -Pompeia >vfire two 
towns destroyed by an eri^ptioa of Mount .Vesuiriits 
about seventeen hundred yeajrs age. This eruption 
buried them in fsinders, earth, and ashes; and, in sub^ 
8e<|uent years, th^ were covered u'ith bucmng hm 
from the mountain* Powpdt was buried about 'twehie 
feet deep ; and when Dr. Moofe was thefc, one steeet 
aaod a few detached buildings bad been clfared* This 
street had been well pav^. I^ did not appear so 
broad as the narrowest |>art of the Strand, in Londoa; 
had narrow causeways, raised a foot and a- half on. each 
side for the convenience of foot passengers; and the 
traces of carriage-wheels were still distinctly to be seen 
on the pavement. The houses were small, the walls 
were covered with stucco, and some of them weire orna- 
mented with paintings. 

The travellers made two visits to Mimnt Vesuvh», 
the celebrated volcano, about Ave^Italian milea east of 
Naples. They proceeded on mules to , a considerable 
distance ; but were obliged to descei^d irom the mules 
and walk when they arrived near the summitr The lava 
vvhich had issued from the mountain in 1767 was still 
smoking, and in some places appeared of a glowing rid 
colour. In other places this kiva was black aud solid ; 
but in passing over it, they found that it stiU retained a 
considerable heat. In some, parts a stream of liquid 
lava was even now seen in motion in the hollow places 
beneath. The mountain, for near a week past, had 
been more turbulent than usual ; and, whUe the tra- 
vellers were upon ity the explosions which took. pkce 
were of sufficient importance to satisfy their curiosity 
to the . utmost. Elach was preceded by a noise like 
thunder within the mountain. A column of thick bladE 
smoke issued from the summit with great rapidity, fol- 
lowed by a blaze of flame ; and immediately afterwards 
a shower of cinders cmd ashes, or red hot stones, wieie 
thrown unto the sky. This^was succeeded, by b calm 
of a few minutes, during which mHhiag issued but a 
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iiod^nite quantity of snc^e and fkune, which grailiiaHy 
ineraBfled, aad terminated in thunder and excdosion as 
belMe. The. travellers were conducted by the guides 
to a little cjistance from the month or crater of the 
voicsmo, and were placed on the side from which the 
wind came, so that they were not kiconmioded by the 
MM>ke.t Some of the company, however, made the cir- 
eait of the volcano ; andwereat times, in. considerable 
danger of being wounded by the stones that were 
thrown ont. 

On the first Sunday in May, Dr. Moore, being then 
resident in Naples, had an opportunity of seeing the 
iamous Neapolitan miracle performed, of the liquefac- 
tioB of St. Januarins's blood. This saint, who Is 
considered the patron of Naples, is said to have 
sufiered' martyrdom about the end of the third cen- 
tury. When he was beheaded, a pious lady of this 
City is believed to have caught about an ounce of his 
blood, which has been carefully preserved in a bottle 
ever since. The Neapolitans say, that this blood, 
which has congealed and acquired a solid, form by age, 
is no sooner brought near^ the head of the saint, . than,. 
as a mark of veneration, it immediately liquefies. The 
experimenty is made three different times every year, 
and is considered by the Neapolitans as a miracle of 
the first magnitude. The head and blood of the saint 
are both kept in a kind of press, with folding doors of 
silver, in the chapel of St. Januarius, belonging to the 
cathedral church of Naples. The head is not exposed 
to the view of the public, but is enclosed in a large 
ttlver bust, gilt and enriched with jewels of great value. 
The hlood is kept in a small repository by itself. 

About mid*day the bust, enclosing the head, was 
Iwougbt out with great solemnity, and placed under a 
kind of portico open on all sides. Innumerable proces- 
sions paraded the streets ; the monks of each convent 
beingmnstered under their own particular banner. These 
all fttarcbed with great pomp, firom their convents to the 
pavilion, under which the head of St. Jamiarius was 
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placed. Having made their obeisance to that great pro^ 
lector of their city, they returned. There were so many 
convents in Naples, that, before all the processions had 
passed, the evening was somewhat advanced. The 
grand procession commenced when the others had 
finished. This was composed of a numerous body of 
clergy, and an immense multitude of people of all ranks, 
headed by the archbishop of Naples, who carried the 
phial containing the .blood. The duke of Hamilton 
and Dr. Moore accompanied Sir William Hamilton to 
a house directly opposite to the portico where the 
sacred head was placed. They found there a large 
assembly of Neapolitan nobility. A magnificent robe of 
velvet, richly embroidered, was thrown over the shoulr 
ders of the bust; a mitre, refulgent with jewels, was 
placed on its head. The archbishop^ with a solemn 
pace, and a look full of awe and veneration, approached, 
holding forth the sacred phial, which contained the 
lump of blood. He addressed the saint in the humblest 
manner, fervently praying that be would graciously 
condescend to manitest his regard to his faithful vota- 
ries by the usual token of causing that lump of his 
sacred blood to assume its natural and original form. 
In these prayers he was joined by the multitude aronnd. 
The curiosity of Dr. Moore prompted him to leave the 
balcony^and mingle with the multitude. By degrees 
he got quite near the bust. Twenty minutes elapsed 
during which the archbishop had been praying with all 
possible earnestness, and turning the phial round and 
round without effect. An old monk stood near him, 
and was at the utmost pains to instruct him how to 
handle, chafe, and rub the phial. He frequently took 
it into- his own hands, but his mancBUvres were as inef- 
fectual as those of the archbishop. By this time the 
people had become exceedingly noisy. The monk con- 
tinued his operations with increased zeal; and the 
archbishop was in a profuse perspiration. This was 
the first time he had officiated since his appointment to 
the see; and Dr. Moore says, he never saw more evi« 
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dent marks of vexation and alarm than appeared in his 
countenance. An universal gloom had overspread the 
countenances of the surrounding multitude. They talked 
to each other in whispers, and seemed oppressed with 
grief and contrition. Some of them became filled with 
rage and indignation at what they termed the saint's 
obstinacy. They put him in mind of the zeal with 
which he had been adored by all ranks of people in 
Naples; of the honours that had been conferred on 
him ; and that he was respected there more than in any 
other place otf earth ; some of them even loaded him 
with abuse for his obstinacy. It was now almost dark ; 
and, when it was least expected, the signal was given 
that the miracle was performed. The populace filled 
the air with repeated shouts of joy ; a band of music 
began to play ; Te Deum was sung ; and couriers were 
dispatched to the royal family with the glad tidings. 
Dr. Moore, however, was assured by a Roman Catholic, 
who had remained close by the archbishop till all was 
over, that the miracle had failed entirely ; for the old 
monk, seeing no symptom of the blood liquifying, had 
called out that the miracle had succeeded ; on which 
the signal had been given, the p«[>plehad shouted, and 
the archbishop had held up the bottle, moving it before 
the eyes of the spectators with such a rapid motion, 
that, in the dusk of the evening, the deception could 
iH)t be observed. 

Dr. Moore went several times to visit the tomh of 
Virgil on the mountain of Pausilippo, not far distant 
from Naples.. The ascent to it was by a narrow path, 
which extended through a vineyard. The tomb itself 
was overgrown with ivy, and shaded by an ancient bay- 
tree. He notices the objections of some antiquaries to 
this having been the burial-place of the Roman poet ; 
hut he says not only that tradition had fixed on this 
qH>t, but that it had other stroug evidence in its favour. 

The Grotto of Pausilippo (a little below the tomb) 
was a subterraneous passage through the mountain^ 
near a mile in length, about twenty feet broad, and 
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thirty or forty feet b}jB;h» every wiiere exoept at the tivo 
extremities, wjbere it was much higher. People of 
fiishiony says Pr» Moore, generally drove throng this 
passage with torches, but there was light eqough lo 
penetrate it without. There was formerly a notioa 
among the common people of Naples, that it was the 
work of magic, and that Virgil was the magician. 

Two miles beyond the grotto of Pausilippo was a 
circular lake, about half a mile in diameter, near whose 
margin was the famous Grotto del Cane, where many 
unfortunate dogs have been suffocated, merely to show 
the e^ct of a vapour which rises about a foot above 
the bottom of this little cave, • aad is. destructive of 
animal life. If any one hold the he^d of a dog in thb 
vapour, the animal is convulsed in a few minutes, and 
soon s^erwards falls motioules/s to the earth. 

The travellers next came to the favourite fields of 
ffuioy and poetical fiction. The Campi Phlegrei, where 
it was believed that Jupiter overcame the giants ; the 
Sofaterra still smoking, as if from the effects of his 
thunder; the Monte T^ova, which was thrown suddenly 
from the bowels of the earth, as if the sons of Titan 
had intended to renew the war ; the Monte JBerbaro, 
formerly IVf ons Gaurus, the favourite haunt of BaccJ^us; 
the grotto of the Cumaeaa Sibyl; the noxious and 
gloomy lakes of Avemus and Acheron; and the green 
bowers of Elysium. 

At the town of Puzzali were the remains of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Serapis; and near it the ruins of t 
villa which once belonged to Cicero. These were of 
such extent as to give an high idea of the wealth of this 
great orator. > On the opposite side of the bay were the 
baths and prisons of, Nero, the tomb of Agrippina, the 
temples of Venus, Diana, and Mercury, and the ruins of 
the ancient city of Cumse. 

On the return of the travellers to Naples, the kinf^ 
and queen, . accompanied by the archduchess and her 
husband, Prince Albert of Saxony, went to visit four of 
the principal nunneries of Naples. The duke of Ha- 
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mfltoa and Dr. Moore' were permitted to be of the 
party. Dr. Moore says, that he had before seen nun- 
neries in different parts of Europe, but that none, £or 
neatness and convenience, could foe coanpared even 
with^the meanest of these. Each of them had an ex- 
tensive garden ; and had been erected in the most de- 
lightful situation imaginable. The royal visitors were 
received in each by the lady abbess, at the head of the 
oldest of the sisterhood: they were altervmrds pre- 
sented with nosegays, and serred wilh fruit, sweet- 
meats, and a variety of cooling kinds of beverage, by 
the younger nuns. In one convent the company were 
surprised, on being led into a lai^ge parlour, to find a 
table covered, and every appearance of a most plentiful 
cold repast, consisting of joints of meat, hams, fowls, 
fish, and various other dishes. It seemed rather iH- 
jodged to have prepared so s(^d a feast immediately 
after dinner, for the visit was made in the afternoon. 
The lady abbess, hoWever, entreated their majesties to 
sit down. This was done, and their example was fol- 
lowed by the archduchess and some of the ladies : the 
nmis stood behind to serve their royal euests. The 
queen chd^e a slice of cold turkey ; and this, on being 
cut* up, proved to be a large piece of lemon ice, in the 
shape and appearance of a roasted' turkey. All the 
other dishes were ices of various kinds, disguised under 
the form of meat, iish^ and fowl. 

After the duke of Hamilton' and Dr. Moore had 
visited every object worth seeing in Naples and its 
vicinity, they returned to Rome; for in the neighbour- 
hood of that city they were still desirous of visiting 
Ti^oli, Frescati, and some other places. 

They first went to Tivoli. This town, though once a 
ilottrishing place, was now very poor. It had been the 
ancient Tibur, and boasted greater antiquity than Rome 
itself. Its situation was extremely beautiful, and oc- 
casioned many illustrious Romans, both before the final 
destruction of the Republic and afterwards, to build 
country houses in the neighbourhoibd. Julius Csesar 
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bad a villa here ; as ako had Caius Cassius ; and ill 
the latter it is said that he and Marcus Brutus had fre» 
quent meetings, and formed the plan which terminated 
in the destruction of Caesar. But nothing renders this 
spot so interesting as the frequent mention which 
Horace makes of it in his writings. His great patron 
and friend, Maecenas, had a villa here, the ruins of which 
were still to be seen ; and it was generally supposed 
that the poet's own house and farm were very near it, 
on the outside of the walls of Tibnr. 

The river Anio, deriving its source from the Apen- 
nines, fifty miles above Tivoli, glides through a plain 
till it comes near that town, when it is confined for a 
short space between two hills covered with groves. 
Then, moving with augmented rapidity, as^ its channel 
is confined, it at length rushes headlong- over a lofty 
precipice, and the noise of its fall resounds through jthe 
iiills and groves of Tivoli. 

Affer they had visited Tivoli, the travellers went to 
Frescati, an agreeable village, on the declivity of a hiH 
about twelve miles from Rome. It was a bishop's see, 
and was at this time possessed by the Cardinal Duke 
of York. There were in its neighbourhood Inany mag- 
nificent villas. 

The travellers now left Rome, and three days after- 
wards arrived at Florence. This was a peculiarly beau* 
tiful city. Independent of the churches and palaces, 
some of which were very magnificent, the architecture 
of the houses in general was in good taste, and' the 
streets were remarkably clean. Florence was divided 
into two unequal parts by the river Anio, over which 
there were four bridges in sight of each other. One 
of these was entirely of white marble, and ornamented 
with four beautiful statues, representing the seasons. 
The streets, the squares, and fronts of the palaces, were 
likewise adorned with statues^ some of them by the 
best modern masters. In no part of Italy had Dr. 
Moore seen so many villas belonging to private persons 
as in the neighbourhood of this city ; even the lmbita< 
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tioiu of the peataato af^ared to be more neat and 
commodious thao in most other places. 

He says, that* ibr several days after his arrival, he 
passed two hours every forenoon in the iamous FliM'en- 
tiae gallery, and that he was much delighted with the 
beauties of this celebrated collection. He saw here 
many noble specimens, both of ancient and modem 
sculpture ; and paintings by the best masters ; besides 
ibnumerable curiosities of other kinds. To attempt a 
description of this gallery, and the objects it contains, 
or of the churches, palaces, and other public buildings 
of Florence, would lead to the occupation of much too 
great a portion of this narrative. It is, however, requi> 
site to mention the Palazzo Pitti, in which the Great 
Duke resided, and which was situated on the opposite 
side of the Amo from the gallery. It had been built 
about the middle of the fifteenth century by a wealthy 
Florentine merchant, after whom it was named, and 
who was ruined by the enormous expense. After this 
it was purchased by the Medici family, who greatly en- 
larged it ; and jt has since continued m their possession. 
The furniture was highly ornamented and curious ; and 
many of the apartments were rich in paintings. 

After leaving Florence the travellers found the road 
leading towards Bologna very agreeable for a post or 
two; but the rest of it extended over the sandy Apen- 
nines. At Bologna the travellers remained a few days. 
Thence they proceeded to Parma, a beautiful town of 
considerable size, and defended by a citadel and regular 
fortifications. From Parma the road extended over a 
. continued plain, among meadows and corn-fields, di- 
vided by rows of trees, the branches of which were 
adorned' by vines hanging in beautiful festoons. Pla* 
^^tia, notwithstanding the fertility of the country 
around it, was itself a thinly inhabited town, and 
seemed in a state of decay. Except the ducal palace, 
and some pictures in the churches, there was little in it 
deserving of attention. 

The travellers next arrived at Milan, the ancient 
capital of Lombardy, and the largest city in Italy ex* 
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Qtpl Rom. . The oatbedM ttfrnimAef cenite #f Hbtf 
place, and in size was inlttrior oliiy to St. Peter's; It 
ought indeed hj this tine to have been the lu^est in 
the worldt if ii?hat the inhabitants related was trae, tint 
it had been begun nearly fear hundred years b^fbn; 
and that, ever since, there had been a considerable niini> 
ber of, workmen dailj emplojed in .completing it. Fer«^ 
haps BO church in Christendom was so much loaded 
with ornament as this. The number of statues within and 
without was prodigious: they were all of marble, and 

" many of them were finely wrought The buildii^ itadf 
was of white marble, and was supported by fifty cohimns, 
each about eighty-four feet high. From the roof hung a 
case formed of crystal, surroimded by rays of gilt meUj, 
and enclosing a nail, said to have been one <» those 1^ 
which our Saviour was nailed to the cross. The trea* 
stuy of this church, afler that of Lorett9, was e^^eemed 
the richest in Italy. It contained jewels, relics> and 
curiosities of various kinds. 

The Ambrosian library, in Milan, is said to hmt 
been ode of -the most valuable collections of books and 
manuscripts in Europe. It was open a certain number 
of hours every day ; and there were accommodatioBS 
for persons who came to read or make extracts. In the^ 

. museum adjoining to the library was a considerable 
number of pictures, and many natural curiosities. 

The travellers left Milan at midnight, and arrived the 
next evening at Turin, the capital of the kingdom of 
Sardinia. All the approaches to this city were magni- 
ficent. It was situated at the foot of the Alps, in a 
fine plain, watered by the river Po. Most of the streets 
were well built, uniform, clean, straight, and termirmtng 
on some agreeable object The four gates were highly 
ornamental, and there could not be a more asreeable 
walk than that around the ramparts. The fortifications 
were regular, and in good repair ; and the citadel was 
esteemed one of the strongest in Europe. 

The duke of Hamilton now became impatient ta 
reach England. He consequently staid only two days 
in Turin. Proceeding thence he an^ved^ not long aft^r- 
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mird^ at NmMlium, t viUa^e at llie foot of' JlUunt 
€eui$* Here the carriagea were taken to pieces^ aad 
were delivered into tbe care of nnleteers, to be cov- 
vejcd to Ltmebourgf; and the travellers rode up the 
noontain on mules. As soon as they arrived on the 
north side of the mountain they dismissed the mules, 
and were (parried in a kind, of chairs to the bottom* 
Here ^e carriages were again put together, 'and the 
travellers proceeded on their journey in ihtm. 

Passing Chmnktrry and Geneva, they entered- the ' 
French territory jfrom the canton of Berne ; and they 
proceeded through that country without delay to £ng* 
land. 

/ 

Edmund. I know not, Louisa, how you can ^(yle 
your account a narrative of travels in France, Switzet" 
land, and Germany. It contains no description what- 
ever of Paris ; and the only account of France is com« 
prised in a ^hort sketch of the town of Lyons. 

LfiuUa. I adopted the title of the author, who, it 
must be confessed, has described the French naticm in 
a very superficial manner. Almost immediately after 
be has spoken of Lyons wc find him giving an account 
of himself and tbe duke of Hamilton at Geneva. I sup- 
pose he considered that France had been sufilciently 
described by other travellers. 

Edmund. If so he ought <Hily to have entitled his 
work '* Tn^vels in Switzerland and Germany." 

Frederic » Of Geneva Dr. Moore states, that when he 
was there the citizens enjoyed freedom untainted with 
licentiousness, and security unbought by the horrors of 
war. Since that time Geneva, in common with other 
cities of the continent, suffered from the French revolu- 
tioiL In April, 1798, it vms occupied by the revolutionary 
troops ; its independence was destroyed, and it was ii^ 
corporated with the French empire. But the restoration 
of European independence' in 1814, by the overthrow 
of the colossal power of France, restored to this city its 
ancient government add laws. 
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M^irui, Lottisa has mentioiied a custom, at JBasii, of 
keeping the clocks one hour in advance: what cto 
•have been the origin of so extraordinary a custom? 

Sir Charles. Various accounts of it have been givea; 
but the most popular story is, tliat, about four hundred 
years ago, the city was threatened with an assault fay 
surprise. The enemy was to begin their attack when 
the clock of the tower at one end ^f the bridge should 
strike one after midnight. The artist who had the 
care of the clock, being informed that this was the ex- 
pected signal, caused the clock to be altered, and it 
struck two instead of one ; so the enemy, thinking they 
were an hour too late, gave up the attempt. In com-- 
memoration of this deliverance, all the clocks in Basil 
have since been made to strike two at one o'clock ; and 
«o at all the other hours. 

Frederic. And, lest this account of the. matter shoukl 
not be satisfactory, the inhabitants, by w^ of confirma- 
tion^ show a head, which is placed near the patriotic 
clock; its face is turned toward the road, by which the 
enemy was to have entered. This head is said to loll 
out its tongue every minute, in the most insulting man- 
ner imaginable ; and to have been a piece of mechanical 
wit of the clockmaker who saved the town. He is be- 
lieved to have framed it in derision of the enemy whom 
he had so dexterously deceived. By the care of tfafe 
magistrates, who have thought so excellent a joke could 
not be too often re|>eated, it has been repaired, renewed, 
and enabled to thrust out its tongue every minute for 
th^ last four hundred years. 

Maria, I am glad I inquired respectin^g these clocks; 
if I had not done so I should have lost this entertain- 
ing story. Will you now tell me what is the golden 
bully which, Louisa has said, all strangers were ex- 
pected to see in the town-house at Frankfort 1 I can- 
not tell what she means by it, for she speaks of thb 
golden bull being a manuscript. ' 

Mr, Allen. You appear to have perplexed yourself 
by imagining that this bull must have been the figure 
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of an aDimal wrought in gold ; whereas the bull that 
Dr. Moore mentioBs, is but a manuscript written upon 
Telhim, with a seal of gold. A bult of thi» description 
is an instrun^ent issued by the see of Rome, and it has 
its name fWnn the Latin word Mia, which signifies a 
pendant seal. The seals' of these instruments are gene- 
rally of lead ; but they are sometimes of wax, silver, 
or gold ; and are suspended from the bottom of the 
writing. 

Lady Irwin. It is seyeral years Bince I read Dr. 
Moore's travels, but I recollect that he gives some ac- 
count of Voltaire. This Louisa has entirely omitted. 

Louisa. 1 Was compelled to do so, in order to shorten 
tey narrative. For the same reason I was obliged con- 
siderably to abridge the account that he has inserted 
respecting the king of Prussia, though, I think, 1 have 
noted down every incident that was of much importance. 

Maria, I wish you would inform me what was the 
annual ceremony of the doge of Venice espousing th^ 
Adriatic Sea. 

Sir Charles. The doge was the chief magistrate of 
the republic of Venice ; and the ceremoay to which 
yoH allude took place every year on Ascension Day. 
The doge, going on board his buqentaur, or state barge, 
and accompanied by numerous other vessels, and all the 
senators dressed in their robes, proceeded to a certain 
spot about two miles distant from Venice. Here they 
ail stopped, and the doge, rising from his chair of state, 
went to the side of the vessel, and throwing a ring iuto 
the sea, said, in Latin, ." We espouse thee, O sea, as a 
token of our perpetual dominion over thee/' All the 
vessels were gaily decorated, music was played ; and, 
after the ceremony was ended, the whole fleet fired their 
guns. The intention of it was to perpetuate the title 
which the republic of Venice claimed of the dominion 
over this sea. This ceremony was first intermitted in the 
year X797. Venice is now subject to the emperor of 
Austria. 

Edmund. 1 think I have read that the four bronze 
Trav. p 
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kmrtes pf Lyeippwi^ which. Dr. Movre sa js^ w«re ttpoD 
one of the gates of St. Mark's chsreh at Venice, weie 
originally designed to faa^e been attached to n chariot 
of the sun ; aira that they were given by Tiiiilates, Img 
of Armenia) to the emperor Nero, who placed th^ oa 
the triumphal arch at Rome which was consecnited to 
bim. 

Mr. Aikn. They were so: but they were coniFeyed 
from Rome to Constantinople, by Constantime. At 
Constantinople they remained till the beginning of the 
thirteenth century ; and on the taking c^ that city l^y 
the French and Venetians^ they were reOKyved to Ye- 
mce. 

Frederic. After the conquest of Italy by the French, 
about twenty year« ago, these honses,' with innamefable 
other monuments of antiquity, and many valoal>le spe- 
cimens of modem art, both of sculpture and painting, 
were conveyed to Paris. But since the late de^t of 
the French, they have been restored to the Venetians. 

Louisa. The French must have obtained much valu- 
able plunder in Italy. The Ckaptl of Loretto, no 
doubt, afforded them some very important treasnres. 

Sir Charles. They knew how to apply the ri^s 
which had been there deposited to their proper uses : but 
it is a matter of considerable donbt whether every thing 
that was most estimable had' not been removed previ- 
ously to the arrival of the French army into that part of 
Italy. 

Lady Irwin. In the Arch of Tittfs at Rome, wliich 
contains representations, in bas-re]ief> of various articles 
that were taken by that emperor from Jerusalem, we 
have an important existing evidence of the destruction 
6f Jerusalem, and of the period at which if took place. 
And, as far as this event was connected with thepre« 
dictions of Jesus Christ, an additional evidence, if such 
were wanting, of the truth of the Christian religion. 

Mr. Allen. A singtilar circumstance is related con^ 
cerning this arch : the (quarter that is allotted for the 
residence of the Jews in Rome, is not at a great dis- 
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trace from it; wktu ]>t. Moore was m Roaie abonl 
mii« thoosawl Jews, the lintal fieKeBdantoof thoM who 
wera broag ht captive by Titus from JerMsidcBi, resided 
there; aod he was assured that these Jews always 
cantidasly avoided passing through the arch, though it 
-lay direetiy in their way to the place where they trans* 
acted busioesB, and that to avoid it they had to maka a 
considerable circuit. 

Sir ChMfiei. There ir sooh eonvineirig evidence of 
the laruth sad divine origin of Christianitv, that I am 
astonished any additional evidence should now be re^ 
faired ; yet aoaay of the Roman Catholics, even of the 
imiseBt day, seem to consider adcUtional evideooe to be 



L&ui9». You allude, I presume, to the miraolea that 
the Ornish priests pretend to work. 

Sir Ckar&$. I do so ; and particularly to that whieb 
YOU have this evening recited, of liquifying the pi)e<' 
uoided' biood of ^ Jaouarius. 

Edmund. If this apparent miracle be a trick, is it 
known in what the trick consists 1 

Sir Ckarles* No one has yet satisfactorily explained it. 
Scale persons assert, that the red substance in the bottle 
b something really solid, which melts with a slight de« 
gvee of heat, such as may be produced by rubbiag ifi 
warm hands, or by breathing' upon it. 

Mr, Aiien, Dr. Moore says, that he was unable to 
explain on what principle the liquefaction depended } 
but he was convinced that it nrast be something dif- 
ferent from this. Me relates, that persons^ whose 
authority he could pot doubt, had sometimes known it to 
be found in a liquid state iu cold weather, before it was 
touched by the priests ; and that, on other occasions^ 
it had remained solid- notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the priests to dissolve it. Hence, he says, there is 
reason to believe, that, whatever may have been the 
ease when the miraok (as it is called) was first exhi^ 
bited, thci pfMieipie on which it depends has been lo»t» 
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md 18 not now a^enitood fially even by tiie priests 
^emseWes; or that they are not so expert as they 
formerly were in liqnefying it at the instant it is n^ 
quired. 

Ladjif Irwin, These pretended miracles of the church 
of Rome must be extremely disgusting to all persons of 
common sense, and to most of those even who adhere to 
the tenets of the Romish faith, 

Mr» Allen, There can be little doubt but they have 
been the cause of many persons in Roman Catholic 
ccNintries becoming deists. These, not troubling them^ 
selves to inquire into the evidences of the Christian 
religion, have imagined, from. the pious frauds which 
they every day saw practised, that the whole was a 
system of priestcraft.. They have witnessed the fraud, 
and, notwithstanding the importance of the subject, 
have not had the candour to ascertain any thing be- 
yond it. ' ' 

Maria, Are the travels of Dr. Moore in France and 
Italy one or two works? 

Louisa. Two : One of them is entitled " A View of 
Society and Manners in France, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many ;'' and the other *^ A View of Society and Man« 
ners in Italy." No dates appear to either of the works; 
but Dr. Moore is known to have been on the continent 
betwixt the years 1773 and 1778. 

Maria, What is related concerning him after his re- 
turn 4o England ? 

Louisd. That he went to London, with an intention 
of practi^ng there as a physician. 

Edmund. But, after having passed so great a portion 
of his life in Scotland and on the continent, heTcould 
not expect, without considerable patience, to attain an 
extensive practice in London; nor, indeed, w4s he 
much consulted, except <by his own particular friends. 

Frederic. And yet, in his travels in Italy, he seems 
to have been desirous of recommending himself to the 
notice of the public in his medical capacity, by the iO" 
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Mrtion of a long and tedious treatise on pulmonary coi9 
sumption;' a treatise which was quite uncolinectea with 
the subject of his travels. 

Sir Charles. And, with a further view to practice, he 
published, in 1785, his '' Medical Sketches," a work 
that was favourably received, but made no great 
alteration in his professional engagements. He subse- 
quently publisl)^d ia novel, called '* Zeloco," which 
abounds with many interesting events, arising from un- 
eontroled passion on the part of a darling son, and un- 
conditional compliance on that of a fond mother. This 
novel attained considerable popularity. 

Mr. Alien. At the commencement of the Frrach re- 
volution Dr. Moore was resident in Paris. He witnessed 
many of the important scenes of the eventful year 1792; 
but the numerous massacres which took place rendered 
a coDtiottance in Paris so disgusting to him, that he re- 
turned to England. In 1795 he published " A View of 
the Causes and Progress of the French Revolution.'^ 

Frederic. He afterwards published a novel, called 
" Edward," s^nd a kind of aovd, entitled " Mordaunt ; 
or, Sketches iyf Life, Characters, and Manners, in vari- 
ous Countries." 

Louisa. After his last return from France, Dr. Moore 
resided in Cliiibrd-street, London, where he died on 
the 20th of February, 1802, in the seventy-second year* 
of hia age, leaving one daughter and five sous. 

Sir Charles. He was a man of much general know- 
ledge ; but he does not appear to have excelled in any 
particular branch of science. After he had commenced 
ms travels as tutor, he assumed the character of a man 
of wit and humour. 

Mr. Mien. Many valuable qualities are requisite to 
form an accomplished traveller ; a comprehensive know- 
ledge of men and manners, an accurate discrimination 
of character, and tlie rare talent of patient observation, 
combined with a happy pliancy of temper, that can 
adapt itself to ^11 the various forms of life. The travels 
of Dr. Moore arc distinguished by several of these 
qualities; and exhibit considerable 'industry, candour. 
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•od difloernikieiit. Ttiey were fit oile tine f ery pcfHiiar, 
on account of the ^rigbtiiuess cf the narmli^ uid the 
frequent recqrrence of scenes of dry btunoiir ivbieb 
they coDtain ; but they do not' contain any great depth 
of remark; and, in a few insta«ees» religious Buhjects 
are treated with too much levity, tbough n0fc,a|^fi»> 
reatly, with any design to injure the cause of Teligtoa. 



SEVENTEENTH EVENING. 

Freitric* Edoiund and 1 ha^e» for several di^s, htei 
afixioudly searching for some travels in Spain, a €onBtr]f 
respecting which we liad previously obtained but little 
information ; and at length we have found two vohuaef 
idf travels through that country in the years 1775 ao4 
J7?6» by H,E>iRY S^iNBURN £« Esq. Of these J have 
br^pared «b abstract, to be read this evening. |Ve 
have also discovered a short memoir of the author. 

Louisa, 1 have o^ea heard of these travels; and 
have lately, read a very favourable account tkf Ihemi 
but who was Mr. Swinburne ? 

Edmund* He was the youngest wHH of Sir JoIm 
> Swinburne, baronet, of Capheatoii, in Northumbedani. 
Hid' family were Roman Catholics;, and his ^moesiois 
had long resided at this their family seat. 

Louhu. Wliere was Mr« Swioburne educated ? - 

Edmund* At Scorton, in Yorkshire^ H« t^rwaidi 
studied at Paris, Bourdeaux, and in the royai aeadeai} 
at Turin. . *' 

Frederic* When be jBj^rried* he tcavelkd on, in xtm 
pany with Ids lady, the continent, with the intention of 
gratifying his taste for antiquities and the fise arta 
He subsequently spent six years in France, SpBAn^ llalyi 
and G^many ; formed an intimacy with sevetai of the 
Bftost eminent literary characters of .those eonntises, 
and received some signal marks of esteem from the 
sovereigns of tbe.difieneot courts that he visited* 
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. Lamkm^. Tiien» I presume, be published aa aoeount 
of travels in other countries besides Spain. 

Frederic f Yes, in Italy and Sicily. As to France, 
tJbat hingdom had been visited and described so often 
before his time, that, he says, he entertained little hope 
of being able^to collect any new materials for entertain- 
ment or instruction, and therefore he omitted to de» 
scribe it. 

Mr. Allen* Previously to the publication of Mr* 
Swinburne's travels in Spaio, the accounts wluch had 
been printed relative to that country were either okl 
and obsolete, and consequently in many respects unfit 
to convey a proper idea of its present state ; or they 
were only relations of a passage through particular pro* 
viocesy where the authors had possessed neither time 
trnt opportunity to procure much accurate information* 

Frederic being now desired to read bis narrative, pro*- 
eee<led as follows : 



Narrative of Me. Swinburne's Travels in Spain* 

• 

In company with two other English genllemeQ and their 
servants Mr. Swinburne entered Spain, from Perpignan^ 
on the 24th of October, 1775. In consequence of a 
great scarcity of mules, the principal beasts of burden 
in this country, they were obliged to join m a cavalcade 
of two Italian rope-dancers, and some otlier persons tra^ 
yelling to a Spanish fair. Mr. Swinburne says, that 
t)ie van guard was^ formed by a drummer knd a man 
with a tabor and pipe ; and that the rear was brought 
up- by a camel loaded with five monkies, escorted by 
two m^n who .carried his portrait. 

The road which crossed the Pyrenees (the chain of 
mountains that separate France from Spain) was a noble 
work* and reflected the greatest honour on the engineer 
who- planned it. Exactly on the limits of France, in 
the highest part of the pass, stood the fort of JB^k" 
garde; here an officer of invalids was stationed, who 
examined and signed the passports* At La Junquiera^ 
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the first Spaoish town, an officer of the customs pro- 
ceeded to examine the baggage of die travellers, but a 
piece of money soon put an end to his search. 

From this place to Figueras, a bad and straggling 
town, with a large but unfinished fortress, the country 
improved at every step : the hills were clad with ever- 
green woods ; and the plains (in the finest state of cal- 
tivation imaginable) Were divided by hedges of aloes, 
and Christ-thorn or wild pomegranate. 

The journey from Figueras to Gerona was very plea- 
sant, through a country diversified with fertile plains, 
and gentle eminences crowned with evergreen oaks and 
pines. The view extended over the olive plantatioin 
in the low grounds as far as the. sea. *In every village 
through which Mr. Swinburne passed, he observed the 
people busily employed in making ropes, baskets, and 
shoes of Spart or Spanish broom. 

Gerona was a large and clean city, with some good 
streets ; biit it was poorly inhabited, and for the most 
part gloomy. The churches were as dark as caverns ', 
the Gothic cathedral was grand ; but it was so very 
dark at the upper end, that, if it had not been for the 
glimmering of two smoky lamps, Mr. Swinburne could 
not have discovered that the canopy and altaV %vere of 
massive silver. 

After leaving Gerona, the road was hilly. Great 
part of the first day's journey was through th^ most 
savage wilds imagina))le ; among mountains upon moun- 
tains covered with pines. A ludicrous accident oc- 
curred on the morning that Mr. Swinburne left Ge- 
rona. His servant, who travelled in a crazy two- 
wheeled chaise with one of the Italian rope-dancers, 
was suddenly roused from a sound sleep by the bottom 
of the chaise coming out, and dropping them both into 
the river Ter^ which they were crossing. 

Mr. Swinburne remarks, that the mode of drinking in 
this country is singular : the Catalans hold a broad- 
bottomed glass bottle at arm's length, and let the liquor 
spout out of a long neck upon their tongue. Thisex- 
pcrtness can only arise from frequent practice. 
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The roads were now very bad ; but the prospects on 
«itch side were in general delightful. The travellers 
arrived in Barcelona just before the shutting of the 
gates. This was a delightful cit^% situated round an 
extensive bay. The air equalled m purity, and much 
excelled in mildness, the boasted climate of Montpel- 
lier. Its situation was beautilul, and its appearanoe, 
both from the land and sea, remarkably picturesque. 
The environs were in a state of high cultivation, studded 
with villages, country houses, and gardens. The form 
of the city was nearly circular. The port was hsnd- 
some ; and new fortiiications were at this time erecting 
-*ibr the purpose of preventing a surprise, in case of in^^ 
8ui*rectioli. The streets^ though narrow, were well 
paved ; and a drain in the middle of each street carried 
off the rain and jfilth. The houses were lofty and 
plain ; andlo each kind of trade a particular district 
was allotted. 

The principal edifices in Barcelona were the cathe- 
dral, the governor's palace, and the exchange. The 
cathedral was in a light gothic style of architecture. 
In the cloisters, various kinds of foreign birds were 
kept ; and they were supported by funds bequeathed 
for that purpose by a wealthy canon. 

At Barcelona there was a great export commerce in 
wine, brandies, salt and oil. There were mines of lead, 
iron,, and coal in the adjacent mountains; but these 
were ill wrought, and consequently not profitable. 
Barcelona was chiefiy noted for its trade in silk hand- 
kerchiefs, stockings, and other silk manufactures. 

Though it was now the second week in November 
the rays of the sun were* so powerful, that Mr. Swin- 
burne was glad to have some relief from them by walk- 
ing in the shade. And the moist warmth of the wea- 
ther, in one of the days, brought out such swarms of 
insects as excessively to annoy him ; and lie feared that 
the great quantity of vermin must make the summers 
in this delightful country very uncoinfor table. . The 
climate, however, was fijie, and the air soft and balmy. 
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The pWn odjoecttit'to thit dly •ImuMied miih gardens 
and orchards of omngesand olher rich Iriiits; mod few 
9poti of tiie fplebe ooind sulr|ii9s it in feHility « 

Oo the 12th of NowHiber Mr. l^wiiibarBe Tisited tbe 
fortress of Man^uick, which defended tbe cUy 00 the 
ftMlh. It stood 00 a tonsidcnibk caHiiepce, aod the 
road to it was very stc^ Thenc was from this fortress 
a view oyer the coast, the piaia, aad the harbour ; and 
•every hoase in BaK«lona was visibk fran it. 

After a ressdence of aboat three weeks in this eity, 
Mr. Swtnbaine hired miiies to prooeed to MouUerrU, 
one of the most extraordiaary mountains in the worldy 
ibr iitoatien, shape, and compositioa, and aboat fortf 
aiiles distant; It stands single, towering over an hiiiy 
eonatry, like a pile of grotto-work, or gothic spins. 
its perpendiealar height above the level of the sea was 
about three thousand three hundred feet. Mr. Swin- 
burne ascended the mountain by a steep ro»d : after 
two hours tedious ride ap a narrow path, cut out 
of the sides of guUies and precipices, - he reached the 
highest part of the road ; and, 00 the eastern side of 
the mountain, came to a cleft in the rock, which fotmed 
a kind of platform. Here a monastery had been bmlt. 
The river Llobregat roared ^t the foot of the moun* 
tain ; and perpemiicular walls of rock, of prodigious 
height, rose from the edge of the water nearly half way 
up the mountain. Behind the monastery, and in soqM 
parts impending over it, were huge cliffs, which termi^ 
nated in naked and spiry points of various shapes. In 
the narrow vallies were woods of evergreen and other 
trees ; and among these were fifteen hermitages, some 
of them on the very pinnacles of the rocks, and in 
cavities hollowed out of the loftiest of these pyranuds. 
' Mr. Swinburne was lodged and entertained in the 
convent. He says that the possessioiKsi of this monas- 
tery were very extensive ; and that the abbot was oom-< 
pei&ed to lodge and board for three days all such pil* 
grims as came thither to pay their homage to the Virgin. 
The number of professed inonk^ lay4>rethren, and ting- 
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k^^boys, HI tUi vioaasteryiMnis ad bundliMl and twenty- 
Jikie^ besides a pbyskian* bui^oo, and serrants. 

The church was gloomy, and the gildins mtich sullied 
by the smoke of eigbty-five silver lamps, of varimis forms 
aad aizesv that hung round the cornice of the sanctuary. 
A large iron grate divided the church from (he chapel 
of the Virgin. Here, in a niche over the altar, stx>od 
as image of the Virgin, before which four tapers, in 
large silver candlesticks, were kept constantly burning. 
There were numerous presses and cupboards lull of 
relics and ornaments of gold, silver, and precious stones. 
iMMnense was the quantity of votive offerings that had 
been made to tlie statue; the shelves were crowded 
with stiver legs, fingers breasts, ear-rings, watches, two» 
wheeled chaises, boats, carts, and similar trumpery. 
A strong silver-pkited door being thrown open> Mr. 
Swiiibume was desired to lean forward ^ and kiss the 
bniid of the image. It was quite black, and was half 
worn away by the salutations of the votaries. The 
fiioe of tlie image was kiodsome, but the colour that of 
a ne^ro. 

After Mr. Swinburne kft the church he was conducted 
to the different hermitages. He first proceeded up a 
cnevice between two huge masses of rock, and along six 
faandred steps, nearly perpendicukr. Beyond these he 
arrived at a narrow lodgment on the rock, wiiere the 
first hermit dwelt. His ceUs^ kitchen, chapel, and gar- 
dens, were admirably neat and romantic; built upon 
varioi^ patches of level ground, on the tops of preci* 
pices. He seemed a cheerful, simple old man, in whose 
mind forty years retirement had obliterated every worldly . 
idea. 

Ail the hermits were clad in browu habits, and wore 
kMig beards. Their way of Mfe was uncomfortable, and 
their respective limits Mere much confined. They were 
accustomed to rise every morning at two o'clock, ring 
out their bell, and then pray till it was time to go to 
mass at one particular hermiti^» Mass was here said 
at break of day, though some of the hermits liad more 
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than two hours walk down to it» The convent allowed 
to each hermit bread, wine, salt, oil, on^e pair of dhoeo, 
and one pair of stockings a year, with a small sum of 
money per month, for other necessarks. A male cm"^ 
ried up their provisions twice a week. They never ate 
meat, nor conversed witli each other; and they were ail 
engaged, by a solemn vow, not to quit the mountain. 
The second hermitage that Mr. Swinburne came to 
stood on a point of the rock, over a precipice which 
descended almost to the>bed of the river. The prospect 
hence was inimitably grand, but so tremendous tint 
Mr. Swinburne was nearly giddy with looking ck>wn. 
Upon a rock, that overhung the hermit's cell, there was 
formerly a castle, inhabited by banditti. From tbia 
strong hold they made, excursions to pillage the neigh- 
bouring vallies. At last a few soldiers climbed up the 
rock, from tree to tree, like so many squirrels, sur- 
prised the fort, and destroyed the nest of rollers, la 
commemoration of this event the hermitage ,was dedi« 
cated to St. Dimas, a saint probably not much known, 
viz. the good thief mentioned in the Gospel. 

At La Trinidad, the next cell to which Mr. Swin- 
burne was conducted, the monks by turns were accus- 
tomed to pass a few days during the summer, by way 
of recreation. The hermit who resided there had many 
rooms, and was allowed a boy to wait on him. 

After having scrambled up. to one or two more her* 
milages, .Mr. Swinburne found his curiosity satistied; 
and he returned, by another patli, to the monastery. 
The next morning he again reached Barcelona. 

In Mr. Swinburne's general description of Catalonia, 
he states, that the inhabitants were a hardy, active, and 
industrious people, of middle size, witli brown com- 
plexion and strong features. The dress of the wbmea 
was a black silk petticoat, over a little hoop» shoes with-, 
out heels, bare shoulders, and a black veil stiffened out 
with wire on each side. 

The travellers left Barcelona on Sundays the 19th of 
November. On their road to Tarragona they stopped 
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at an inn, where, for the first time, they saw a true 
Sfmhish kitchen, namely, an hearth raised above the 
level of the floor, under a wide chimney, round which si 
circle of muleteers, er muledrivers, were nuddled together 
over a frw cinders. In the evening of the ensuing day 
they passed under a Roman arch, almost entire, elegant 
in its proportions, and simple in its ornaments. After 
this they traversed a beautiful and highly diversified 
country* The sun shone in all his splendour ; the sea 
was smooth and calm ; and the prospect incessantly 
varied. As they descended the hill of Bam to the 
beach, the town of Tarragona presented itself to their 
view, like a rutiied fortress, on a round point projectins 
into the sea. A little further on they were conducted 
into a wood, to visit a monument which tradition had 
named the tomb of the two Scipios, the father and the 
uncle of -Scipio Africanus, both of whom were killed in 
Spain. The building was small, and had two statues 
of -the warriars cut out of the stOnes of the tomb. 
These were much corroded by the sea air ; and the in- 
scription was so much defaced as only to be in part 
legible. 

From the heavy sands of the sea-shore, where several 
fishermen were hauling their nets, the travellers ascended 
the naked rock on which Tarragona was situated. This 
was an ill- built, dirty, and depopulated city. It had 
been known to the ancient Romans by the name of 
Tarraco; and many Roman antiquities were still left. 
The cathedral contained a chapel, lined with yellow 
and brown marbles, which had been dug up in the very 
centre of the town. 

The travellers went from Tarragona to Reus, a large 
town, distant about three hours journey. Much wine 
and brandy were made in the neighbourhood of this 
place^' and were exported by sea to differeut parts of 
the world. 5futs were likewise an important article of 
exportation : upwards of sixty thousand bushels, from 
the woods at the foot of annountain west of the town, 
had been shipped off in the preceding year. In the 
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evening, after they JefC Reus, the irawellen were 

Klled to pas» the tiight at a most wretched iao. They 
iged in part of the ground-floor, the remainder m 
which was occupied by mules and pigs. A pool ai 
water behind the house, and above the level of the 
floor, rendered the apartment quite. wet. Several coh^ 
panics of fishermen, who were accfwtonied to hawk 
their flsh about tlicse scattered c<rtt8ges, kept all night 
a, perpetual knocking at the gate of the court, iad 
brought to Mr. Swinburne's mind very lively ideas W 
the enchanted castles mentaooed in the story of Dob 
Quixote. 

The travellers were glad to leave this place in the morn- 
ing as soon as it was light, and for several leagues passed 
through a rocky country, where the roads were ex- 
tremely steep, rough and bad. At a little distance from 
Tcrtoga they met the bishop of that see. He was dad 
in the plain and simple manner of the inferior clergy of 
his province. His lank black hair was cut close to hb 
ears, and covered by a large hat, squeezed u|> on each 
side into the form of a boat. A little further on they 
came to a liquorice-work, carried on by an Englishman. 
Liquorice plants grew wild in great plenty on all the 
low grounds near the river Ekro ; and this person em- 
ployed more than an hundred person's in gatherii^^ 
them, and about fifteen to work in his mills, in the bki- 
nufacture of what, in England, is called Spanish li* 
quorice. 

Torioaa was a disagreeable town, on the declivity of 
a hill, north of the Ebro, over which there was a bridge 
of boats. Beyond it the travellers passed a vale, where 
the peasants wore the Valencian dress, a monstrous 
slouched hat, cropped hair, a short brown jacket, white 
waistcoat and trowsers, stockings gartered below the 
knee, and sandafls made with packthread. Not long 
after this they crossed a large tract of heath, and came 
to the sea-shore^ which was beautifully planted to the 
water's edge with olive, mulberry, fig, and locust trees. 

In the district of Benicarh they found a lioli red 
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Mm^ .and viii&^anis aeally trisMied in rows. ' Thk wu 
^ suaU 4tf tricti iiUaost wholly supported by its trade in 
wine. Eight thousand pipes of a very strong and sweet 
Ml wMie, b6u§^t io the couatry at tlie rate of only five 
fuineas per pipe, wereaimiiaUy shif^ped from this place 
for Hollaiid, Germany, and Bowrdeaux, where it was used 
Id Diix with the second-rate claret, to give it colour and 
iMidy^ Provisions were very scarce here, no kind of meat 
heu^ killed, except kid. The peasants of the adjacent 
Meantaitis, Mr« Swiabttrne says, stibsisted chiefly upon 
the roasted aconis of the evergreen oak. The travellers 
aext passed CagiilivUf the largest and best built town 
they had lately seen* 

Though it was now near the end of November the days 
were troublesomely hot, afid the nights soft and mild, 
like our 'fine sumvaer evenings. Early and late in the 
dft^ Mr. Swinbume used to walk for an hour or two to 
enjoy the sweetness of the morning and evening breeze, 
sad to contemplate at leisure the enchanting projects 
around him ; and particularly of the calm acNsl beautiful 
Mediterranean sea. In the nights he was frequently 
Vept awake by people sitting doleful ditties under the 
windows, to the sound of a guitar, which they struck 
with their aails, without any notion of air, but merely as 
a kind of accompaniment, sometimes loud, and some* 
times soft ; but coarse and unmusical. Mr. Swinburne 
said he could not compare this music so aptly to any 
thing as the beating of a frying-pan, to call* down a 
&warm of bees. 

, la their progress towards Muniedro, the air all 
around was perfuaied with the rich efHuvium of the 
ak>e, whiob here grows in great abundance. They 
st<^)ped'at Murviedi3o<the Su^tmtum of the Romans) to 
view the. ruins of this noted city. It was situated <m an 
^nenoe, and was at this time a* very considerable 
place. Half way up the rock were the ruins of a Ro. 
)tttB theatrcf in sufHcient preservation to give a tolerable 
i<lta hotli of its original size an4 distribution.- It^ shi^ 
was semicirculir, and its diameter about eighty-two 
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yards. The seats for the aodience, the staircases^ pas- 
sages of commuDicatioii, and varioos other parts, were 
still easily to be traced. 

From the theatre Mr. Swinburne climbed fo Ihesash 
mit of the mountain, near which it was situated. This 
was about half a mile in length, and quite a narrow 
ridge covered with ruins and Moorish bulwarks. A 
few uninteresting inscriptions, > two mutilated statues, 
vestiges of the floor of a temple, and some Romao 
arches, thrown over a large cistern, were all the anti- 
quities he found. The fortifications of Murviedro. di- 
vided the hill into several courts, with double and triple 
walls, erected upon huge masses of rock. From the 
castle was a prospect so flue, that, Mr. Swinburne 
sayS) no pen could convey an adequate idea of it, and 
few painters ever possessed a richness of touch, and 
clearness of manner, which such a subject would re- 
quire. 

From this place to Valencia the country appeared like 
a continued garden, set so thick with trees, that there was 
no possibility of seeing alany distance on either side^f 
the road. There were villages and monasteries almost 
every hundred yards, and such numbers of people as 
Mr. Swinburne had scarcely ever seen except lo the 
neighbourhood of London. His pleasurable ideas were, 
however, not a little ruffled by observing in the villages 
' some hundreds of women sitting in the sun, and pick- 
ing vermin from each others' heads, and from the heads 
of their husbands and children. 

Valencia was situated in so dead and woody a flat, 
that the travellers were in the suburbs before they 
thought themselves uear the place. On the morning 
after their arrival they presented a letter of recommen- 
dation, which they bad brought, to the intendant of the 
province, an usurious and despicable old mau. He 
received them very ungraciously ; took the letter, and 
flung it on the table, without saying a word, or even 
oflTering them a seat. Having waited some time the 
travellers began to look at each other and laugh. On 
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this the iDtendant looked up, and asked if tliey were 
not Catalooiansi Mr. Swinburne replied, No; that 
they were English gentlemen on their travels. This 
produced a wonderful effect. *' Oh, oh, you come from 
a hetter country; can I be of any service to you? 
Brmg these gentlemen chairs. Do you choose to take 
any refreshment?" said he, pulling off his hat with 
great reverence, and making the travellers a profound 
bow. They asked him for the only thing they stood in 
need of— a protection against the people of the custom- 
houses, who had pestered them at every gate for some- 
thing to drink or to buy tobacco with. 

The climate .of Valencia was mild and pleasant, but 
there was something faint and enervating in the atmos- 
phere. Every thing thut the travellers ate was Insipid, 
and seemed without substance. The greens, the wine 
and meat, seemed the artificial forced productions of 
continued waterings and hot beds. Here, observes 
Mr. Swinburne, a man may labour for an hour at a 
piece a mutton, and, when he has tired his jaws, may 
find that he has only been chewing the idea of a dinner. 
The meat, as soon as cut, would yield abundance of 
gravy, and might be said to bleed a second time to 
death, for nothmg remained but a mere caput mertuum. 
Vegetables, with the finest outward appearance imagin- 
able, tasted of nothing but water. This washy quality 
seemed to Mr. Swinburne even to have infected the 
bodies and minds of the people of Valencia : they were 
largely built, and personable men, but they were flabby 
and inanimate. 

In this province it was customary with the farmers 
not to allow their wives to sit at table, but to make 
them stand at their elbow and wait upon them. The 
Valencians had more of the filthy and the sullen, un- 
polished manners of the old Spaniards, and had adopted 
fewer foreign improvements in civilization than the in- 
liabitants of most other parts of Spain. They strutted 
about all day in rediciUas^ or nets, monstrous hats, and 
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d«rk brown cloaks, which .gave to the crowd id the 
streets the appeaf anoe of a funeral procession. 

Valencia was a large city^ aad almost of etrcular 
shape. Ifcs walls were lofty, and bad towers rattuaaiw 
in oae quarter : a fine broad road passed quite r^am 
the place. About a eiile from Valencia was the poits 
and the dusty highway from the city thither was a 
fashionable drive. The travellers, desirous of visitu^ 
the difterent parts of the city, directed a carriage to be 
hired for ths^ purpose, in about a quarter of <an boor 
the stable-boy of tlte inn brought to the door a coadi 
and four fine mules, with two postillions and a lacquev^ 
all in fiamiug liveries. Mr. Swinburne was afterwards 
informed that these belonged to a countess, who, Uke 
others of the Spanish nobility, had allowed her coaeb- 
men to let out her equipage, when she bad no OGcasies 
for k herself. 

The streets of Valencta were crooked and nairow* 
and, not being paved, were full of dust in dry weatbei^ 
aad knee*de^ in mud, during wet weather. The re»- 
soa alledged for this neglect was, that thus a greats 
quantity oi manure was priniuced, which^ in the nu- 
merous gardens of the vicinity, was of inestimable value. 
Various and overpowering, were the smells which rose 
ui every quarter. The houses were filthy, ill buiH, 
and ruinous; aad most of the churches were tawdry 
and loaded with barbarous ornaments both within and 
mithout. Priests, nnns^ and friars, of every dress and 
denomination, swarmed in this city. 

The province of Valencia was noted for the produc- 
tion of silk. The silkworms were fed on the leaves of 
mulberry trees, of wlrich there were' many extensive 
plantations. Raisins, almonds, cotton and hemp, were 
also important articles of produce here; and the vintage 
in some years was very productive^ Notwithstanding aM. 
this abundance, nothing could be more wretched thau 
the appearance of the Vakncian peasantry, who could 
with difficully procure food to keep their fitmilies from 
starving. 
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On the da^ that tlie tcaveUers kft ValeBciia they 
parsed the Lake of Alhufera, which was about four 
miiea in leogth, very shallow^ .and communicated with 
the «ea by sluii^es. Beyond the lake they passed sone 
rice-grounds ; .andji in the fields, the peas and beaos were 
ia fiim bloom though it was now the begiuniug of De- 
p^fl^r. They sle^it at Xatwa^ and on the following 
day asceodfKl through olive plantations, pine forests, 
aad bare cha&y« hills for a considerable distance. L>ate 
in the evening, they passed a large encampment of car- 
riera of salt fish. The carts of these people formed an 
outer circle, and their ojien a smaller one, round a roar- 
ing fire, wIm^ some of the men were cooking, and 
oSers working at their tackle. Hie moon shone very 
bright, and every thing around them was hushed and 
stil^ 

The travellers arrived 2i\ Aliceut early the next day, 
and took up their Ipdging at an inn built upon a ciiiT 
which hung over the sea. The waves beat gently 
agiuost the walls under their windows ; and the whole 
harbour ai^ sea appeaned in great beauty before them. 
Keitber the bouses nor streets of this town had any 
thing to recomuiend them to notice.. The former were 
ehuBfiy Ji>uUt with flat proofs, and had their walls whited. 
The streets were filthy, and none of them paved except 
one. The town was overlooked by a lofty rock, on .the 
summit of which stood the castle ; and at the back of 
thas^ was a beautiful vale, ii^rspersed with numennis 
village aad farms. In these the fine Alicant and Tent 
wines were made. 

While the; travellers were at Alicant, the valet of one 
of their friends was misskig for several hours. His abi> 
sence caused much alarm. When the man returned, 
he said, that, from sun^rise until dinuer-time, he had 
been locked up in the great church, and had been 
emplojved by th^. monks iu curling aad frizziiug the w% 
of a statue of the Virg|iji» which, on the easuiiig day, 
was to be carried in solemn prooession through the city. 
Mn Swinburne a^ his friends left Alicant on the 
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12th of December. In travelling through this coimtrjf 
their luggage was necessarily heavy. They were ob^ 
liged to carry not only their beds, but bread, wine, 
meat^ oil, and salt; for in the inns they could sektom 
find any thing but naked walls ; and perhaps a fern 
eggs, which were sold at an unconscionable price. H 
they found a chair or two they esteemed themselfes 
fprtunate. Yet, observes Mr. Swinburne, it is astonish- 
ing how expensive they found it to travel in Spain. As 
much was paid for house-room liere as would purchase 
a good supper and lodgings in the best inns of vaoKi^ 
other parts of Europe. The windows were id geseral 
without either glass or paper ; and neither the detn 
nor shutters could be fastened close enough to keq) 
out the wind or rain. 

As soon as the travellers arrived at one of theft 
hovels, their first care was to set up their beds. Tbe 
kitchen was generally at one end : the mules stood it 
the back part ; and the sleeping room was formed bft 
partition run up against the wall to the street, 'vnAt 
hole or two for light, defended by three or* four iM 
bars. The next operation was for the cook to stand at 
the hearth to warm the broth, which they carried wi^ 
them ready made ; or, if he could procure fuel and 
have space for the purpose, he made a hash, or sone 
other similar dish. Now and then they were Ibrtunste 
enough to have an opportunity of setting their spit, or 
broiling a chop ij^on their gridiron ; bat tkese were 
luxuries tfiey could not expect more than once or twice 
in the course of a week. 

. They stopped at Elche, a large town, built on the 
skirts of a wood, or rather a forest, of palm or dsi^ 
trees. The dates* were hanging on all sides, in eiustelB 
of an orange colour ; and the men swinging on ropes liO 
gather them, formed a very curious and agreeable seeflei 
The trees were old and lofty ; and many of them M 
their branches bound to a point, and were covered witfl 
mats, to prevent the sun and rain from getting to th£S»j 
By this process the branches became quite bleached 
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uk) yfhitt. They w«re thtn cut oif, and sent by ship- 
JMids from Alicant to Italy, under the denomination of 
pakai, for the grand processions on Palm-Sunday. 

Near Murda the travellers were delighted on enter- 
ing the celchrated vale in which that city stands. Murcia 
was neither a large nor a handsome- place. It was di- 
i4ded into two unequal parts by a muddy river, called 
the Stguera; and the streets were so iiill of black and 
stagnant water, as to be almost impassable. The only, 
aiiject in^ the place worth seeing was the cathedral, a 
III^ and massive pile of buikling. 

From Murcia they went to Carthagena, one of the 
pnueipal sea-ports of Spain. Here they lodged at an 
miij kept by a Frenchman, the best they had. seen in 
this country. They obtained from the governor an 
order for admission into the docks, the arsenal, and 
magazines. In pumping out water, to keep one of the 
docks dry, Mr. Swinburne says, that eight hundred 
S|Kmisfa criminals and six hundred Barbary slaves were 
employed. Most of these wretched beings were kept 
at the pump sixteen hours out of the twenty-four, by 
four hours at a time. It was the hardest labour imagin- 
able. In summertime scarcely a day passed without 
some of them dropping dead at their work. The despair 
that seized them was such, that it was requisite to keep 
every ^etes of murderous weapon out of their reach, 
lest they should destroy themselves. As Mr. Swinburne 
was looking at them, a dirty little keeper struck a tall 
Moor over the head, for leaving his pump only a few 
moments. The mussulman darted a look of indigna- 
tion 'at his tyrant, and resumed his task, without saying 
a word, or shrinking from the-blow. On the travellers 
leaving this house 'of sorrow they met several strings of 
galley slaves going to relieve those at work, or to carry 
them provisions. The Moors had an M marked on the 
sackcloth that covered them, and the whole gang were 
lively pictures of malady and despair. 

The port of Carthagena was one of the cbmpletest 
that Mr. Swinburne had ever seen. The city was large. 
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but bad few good stfreet% and still fiwer gnmA m* 
reinarkiiUc bwlciiiigs. Scarcely any pkwe, nys' Hns 
gentleman, can be imagined more dull than tbis. l%Mfe 
wady indeed, a theatre ; but on the usual days there 
were no scenes : the acters met ely came oat ^ora be- 
hind a bit of red curtain bongaeross the stage, and did 
not moTe far from it, as a fi£e of prompters, whose sfaa- 
dcms and motions were plainly perceptihle through the 
cartakis, were drawn up behiiid m order to assist then. 

On leaving* Carthagena the trai<ellei8 dtferted their 
course towards Grenada, and on the road' passed tbtottgh 
Larctt and Qutidix. The latter was^a littie city, eoemn- 
parsed by clay bills of a most extraordinary natare. 
They were very high, aad were washed into buobeo 
masses, resembling spires, towers^ and misshapen rocks. 
Whole villages had been dug in them^ the windows of 
which appeared Hke so many pigeon^ boi^. The pis- 
sage through these hills was very remarkable: it ex- 
tended for half a mile between two huge rugged watts 
of solid clay. 

Beyond Gaadix the travellers came to a njiid, which 
for badness was perhaps not to be matched by atty 
earriage-road in the world ; and Mr. Swinburne re- 
marks, that neither the beauties of nature nor tbose of 
art, Which are to be nlet with in S})ain, can be deemed 
an equivalent for the tediousuess of travellings the-had- 
ness of the roads, or the abominable accommoctatiotts 
of the inns. He says, that no person ever undertoek 
this tour a second time for pleasure ; and that,* if- his 
advice were listened to, no c«e would attempt it. 

They arrived $it Grenada on Christmas * I>ay ; and 
though it was now midwinter, the view of the phuii ' 
and city was beautiful beyond expression. Grenelda 
was situated on two hills at the foot of^the mouutaiiis • 
caHed Sierra Nevada^ where two smaU rivers joined , 
their waters. One of these, as Mr. Swinburne' was io- 
foriped, sometimes washed from the mouhiauia ecdd, 
and the other silver.^ On the summit of one or the 
hills stood the ancient palace, or fortress, caHed the; 
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Aiktmbra, fcrmcriy the residence ef the Mahometan 
menarehs of Otemida-; for this part of Spain was an- 
ciently invaded and talien possession of by the Moon, 
wfio oonftnued to occupy it for nearly three centuries. 
The Alhamhra was so elevated that it overlooked the 
whole city ; and the prospect from it was surprisingly 
grand. 

Along the hank of one of the rivers was a plesnant 
wsHiy with avemies of trees ; and an hilt beyond the 
avenues was ornamented with orange-groves, and cy- 
press trees, and interspersed with groups x>f houses, 
wjiicli had a very pleasing appearance. The environs 
of Grenada were charming even in December ; and in 
suaHner, Mr. Swinburne was told, that the air was 
always refreshing, and was constantly perfumed by 
sweets wnfted by the breezes from gardens that He 
scattered over the declivities of the adjacent hill's. 

The streets of the town, however, were narrow and 
dirty ; and the lanes and allies were absolutely filthy. 
The market-place was spacious, but its buildings were 
extremely ugly. From top to bottom they seemed to 
be nothing but rows of large windows, divided by nar- 
row pilasters of brick. Apart from these were the 
iharableSi It was the custom of Grenada to have all 
the meat weighed in the presence of a committee of 
nMigistrates before the buyer could be suffered to carry 
home his purchase. One of Mr. Swinburne's servants 
was fanrried to jail from ignorance of this regulation. 
An alguazil, or officer of justice, coming behind him, 
seized his basket. This abrupt mode of procedure was 
repulsed by a violent blow on the face with ^ shoulder 
of mutton, which brought the Spaniard to the. ground. 
The servant was marching off triumphant, when the 
pride of victory getting the better of his prudence, he 
suffered himself to be surprised by a detachment of 
a^nazils, who lodged him in prison. Here he conti- 
nued till a gentleman, an acquaintance of Mr. Swin- 
burne, waited upon the mogistratesi and procured his 
release. 
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The otttsides of the churches in Oreaa^ were peMed 
ID a theatrical tasle, and their insides were set off irith 
a proiiisioo of marbles, dug from the adjacent raooii- 
tains. The cathedral, which the inhabitaDts considered 
a peculiarly line building, was an assemblage of three 
different churches. 

There were in Grenada not fewer than a thoosaod 
able-bodied men, who subsisted entif^y by alms^ a&d 
on the donations of the diiferent cenvents. One nMon- 
ing Mr. Swinburne saw a whole regiment of them draw- 
ing off, in great order, from the gale of the Carthnnaa 
monastery, where they had been to rec^eive each a 
luncheon of bread, and a platter of peaa&porridge. 
Many of them afterwards adjourned to a shop, im% 
several persons were playing publicly at dice. 

The travellers went to the theatre ; -and they foond 
it so ill lighted that the striking of fire witji fiints and 
steels, by men preparing to smoke, or smoking, was so 
quick, that it looked ahnostlike soldiers going throvgh 
their military exercise* The performances on the stiige 
were excessively absurd. 

On the 2d of Januarv, J 776, Mr. Swinburne and his 
friends, set out from Grenada towards Lt^n^ a large 
town on' the river XemL They thence proceeded, 
through Antequet^a, to Malaga. Near Malaga the road 
extended 'through numerous vineyards and plantations 
of almond trees. The latter were at this time white 
with blossoms ; and the hedges were full of periwinkle, 
myrtle, marigold, oleander^ cistus, mnd woodbines, all 
in full flower. The perfume of the orange trees was 
very powerful, near every villa around Malaga ; and, 
though it was now the beginning of January, the tra- 
vellers observed, in a farmer^s yard, a large bush of 
yellow roses. 

Malaga^ a city celebrated for a considerable export 
trade, in wine and raisins, stood on the comer of a {Main 
near the' searshore. Its confined situation (for it was 
hemmed in on the land side by mountains) rendered it 
intolerably hot for eight months in the year. The 
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streets in general were narrow ; but some of the squares 
were of sood size. The only remarkable building it 
eontained.was the cathedral. 

. One eTening, whilst he was in Malaga, Mr. Swinburne 
went to the Italian opera. In the middle of a song all 
the actors and the audience suddenly dropped upon 
tiieif icnees at the sound of a bell, by which th^y knew 
that the host was passing by. A few minutes after- 
Ivards they rose, and the actor resumed his song. 
^ Mr. Swinburne remarks, that the peasantry of this 
part of Spain seemed very poor, and were extremely 
frugal ID their diet. Bread steeped in oil, and occa- 
sionalJy seasoned with vinegar, was the common food of 
the country people, in the whole district from Barcelona 
to Mriaga : a bunch of grapes, or^ a slice of melon, 
served them as a desevl. 

After a few days residence in Mahiga, the travellers 
returned to Antequera; and, proceeding thence towards 
Cadiz, they passed a filthy town called Ossuna, Here 
they found themselves in the country • of large white 
hats; for few of the men wore any other. On the 
ensuing day they' reached Xer€9^ This was a town of 
considerable size, with winding streets, and horrible 
kennels of black and stagnant water, the stench of 
which was almost suffocating. The hills around the 
town were pretty, and the views towards Cadiz were 
^easing. 

' Some writers have imagined that the Elysian fields of 
the ancient poets were in this •neighbourhood, and have 
pretended that the river GuadaleU was the Leth^, or 
river of oblivion. It is, however, evident that these 
writers could never have seen the place, or that it must 
have undergone strange alterations since their days ; for 
this reputed paradise was now an immense marshy flat, 
through which a narrow river, much resembling the 
^ide ditches in the Lincolnshire fens, w*oond its course 
to the sea ; and not a stick of wood was to be seen 
near it. ,* 

On the 14th of January the travellers arrived at 
Tray. g 
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Cadiz. Id their appiroach to this place, the appesr- 
ance of the bay, the shippings and the city stretchiog 
into the ocean, formed one of the most beautiiiil scenes 
that can be imagined. Cadiz occupied the whole 
surface of the western extremity of the Isie of Liim. 
From the city a long and narrow isthmus connected 
it with another, broader, part of the island ; and 
this had a communication with the continent by an 
ancient bridge thrown over a deep ^channel or riven 
A strong line of works defended the city Irom all ap- 
proaches along the isthmus. All the streets, except 
one, were narrow, and ill-paved, and so filthy as to 
emit the most putrid effluvia. The swarms of rats that, 
in the night, ran about the streets, were innumerable: 
whole droves of them passed and repassed continually ; 
and these, their midnight revels, were extremely trouble- 
some to such persons as walked. out late. 

The houses were lofty, with a vestibule to each ; and , 
this, being left open .till night, was generally rendered 
by the passengers exceedingly offensive. In the middle 
of each house was a court, under which was generally 
a cistern, the breeding place of gnats and mosquitoes. 
The ground-floors wepe warehouses : in « the first story 
was the counting*house or kitchen; and the principal 

^ apartments were up two pair of stairs. The roofs were 
flat, and usually had a turret for the purpose of oonh 
manding a view of the sea. Round the parapet-wall, 
at the tops of the houses, were rows of square pillars ; 
the most common use of which was to fasten ropes to 
for drying linen upon. 

The square of St. Antonio was lari^e, and tolerably 
handsome ; and there was a public walk near the sea-i 
shore. Near the shore was also a wooden circus, in 
which bull-feasts were exhibited. The cathedral, a 
work of great' expense, had been begud about fifty 
years before Mr. Swinburne was here; and was not yet 
finished. The outer casings were to be of white marble, 

• and the bars of the windows of bronze. 

^Cadiz was at this time an important place for com- 
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neroe, aitd partieularly for the commeree between Spain 
and South America. The regulations of tbe police 
were worse in this city than perhaps in any place of 
Europe. Street robberies and house-breakings were 
fn^ueut, and no effectual steps were taken to pre^ 
vent them. The water in the island of Leon was so* 
bad, that what most families drank was brought from 
Port St. Mary. The chief amusemeuts of Cadiz were 
a Spanish play, which be^n about four o'clock; an 
Italian opera, which began about seven ; and a Frendi 
pby, which commenced rather earlier. 

About the end of February the travellers set out for 
Gibraltar, taking with them their beds and provisions, 
a precaution of considerable importance in this journey. 
After leaving the isle of Leon, they crossed a flat marshy 
eountry, intersected by numberless drains and ponds for 
making salt. They next ascended some hills*, and after- 
wards cr<^ssed an immense expanse of heath, speckled 
with an almost incredible variety of flowers ; among 
others with a small red and yellow kind of tulips, and 
mauy beautiful species of orchis. Along several parts 
of the road the hedges on each side were thickly set 
with laurustinus, now in flower. The travellers passed 
many delightful orchards, gardens, and orange groves. 

After having been tl>irteen hours on horseback, with 
a drizzling rain half the time, they were glad to pass 
the ni^ht at a village on the road, in the cabin of a 
retailer of tobacco. This miserable dwelling consisted 
only of one room, not well enough thatched to prevent 
the. rain from beating through, and yet too close to let 
out the smoke of a fevf sticks burning in the middle. 
The owner of the cabin, his wife, and children, occupied 
one end; and the remainder of the apartment was 
given up to the travellers, who were now seven in num- 
ber, and were thus squeezed into the space of a few 
feet square. The smoke became so offensive, and the 
company were so much straitened for room, that, after 
supper, Mr. Swinburne retired across a kind of yard, 
to a manger in the stable, where, wrap]Hng him&elf in 

ft 2 
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hit clo^k, he threw himself on the straw, and had a 
very comfortable nap till iday-break, when they resumed 
their journey. 

■ They arrived the next day at the Spanish lines, across 
the isthmus, at the extremity of which was the rock of 
Gibraltar. These Lines were a fortification which sepa- 
rated Gibraltar from Spain : they were at the distance 
of about half an hour's ride from the land- gate of the 
English garrison ; aqd had, at each end, a fort. The 
IraveUers passed the Lines, aind proceeded to Gibraltar. 

Here the bustle of a numerous population, the mili- 
tary music and parade, the fine appearance of the troops, 
the variety of languages spoken, and of dresses worn, 
and the very remarkable appearance of the rock, the 
fortifications and the town, were all surprising objects 
to persons who had long been travelling through the 
still wastes and the silent and stupid towns of Spain, 
where every object around bore the marks of languor 
and indolence. The travellers were at first quite eoO'* 
fused by the incessant motion in the garrison, the per- 
petual noise of cannon, and the voUies of the soldiers 
going through their firing exercise. It seemed strange, 
after so quick a transition, to hear their native language 
spoken in the streets, to read it under the signs, awl 
to meet so many English faces. Mr. Swinburne says, 
he should have forgotten how far distant he was from 
home, had he not been reminded of the latitude by 
the brilliant clearness of the deep blue sky, and the 
Sight of the snowy topped mountains of Africa. 

It had been the intention of the travellers, if possible, 
to cross the Strait of Gibraltar to Tangier. But the 
wind was unfavourable ; and in the course of a . few 
days they returned, nearly by their former route, to 
Cadiz* This place they left on the 3d of* April ; and, 
landing at Port St, Mari/^ proceeded by Xeres to 
Seviile, the capital of the province of Andalusia, This 
place appeared to great advantage from the hills at the 
distance of a, couple of miles. Round the city was a 
great phiin of corn- hinds, pastures, and gardens. 
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In the afternoon the travellers strolled through the 
streets, and by chance iivere directed to the garckns of 
the royal palace. These consisted of several fmrterres, 
surrounded with galleries and terraces, intersected by 
hedges of myrtle ; and the odours that were exhaled 
from the orange, citron, and lemon trees, were exquisite. 
The palace itself had been constructed in imitation of 
the ancient Moorish style of architecture. At a little 
distance from Seville Mr. Swinburne visited some ruins, 
which were believed to have been those of Jtaiiea, 
where Trajan, Hadrian, and Theodosius the Greats are 
rqireseiited to have been born. 

Seville is supposed to have been founded by the 
Phoenicians: it was afterwards inhabited by the Ro- 
nians ; and subsequently by the Moors* Its shape was 
circular ; and the walls seemed to have been either of 
Moorish construction, or to have been constructed in 
the ages which immediately followed the dissolution of 
the Saraden empire. The streets of Seville were crooked, 
dirty, and so narrow, that, in most of them, two car- 
rtagies could scarcely pass each other. Most of the 
churches had been built and ornamented in so barba- 
mos a style, that Mr. Swinburne scarcely had patience 
to examine them. The cathedral, however, was a fine 
fiothic edifice. It had eighty altars, at which five hun- 
ured masses were said ever}' day. 

Near Seville. was a great aqueduct, which, by the 
Sevillian historians, is esteemed one of the most extra- 
ordinary monuments of antiquity existing ; but Mr. 
Swinburne was much disappointed to find none of that 
beauty nor grandeur which he had been led to expect. 
There was a tobacco and snuiF manufectory ih this city 
on so extensive a scale, that one thousand men were 
constantly employeil in it ; and one hundred and eighty 
mules'worked twenty eight mills, or machines, for grina- 
ing and mixing the tolmcco with a kind of red earth 
with which the snufi* was adulterated. 

From Seville the travellers proceeded on tlie 11th of 
April to Carmona. The road extended through a per* 
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leot forest of olive trees, which were set at the-regiflar 
ciistanoe of twenty-seven feet from each other, fron 
Carmooa they went by Ee^a to Cordova. The coon^ 
try, in the approach to Cordova, was destitute of trees, 
hilly, and arable ; but the view of the river, city,, and 
woods, on the opposite hills, was extremely agreeaUe 
and pictmresque. 

' The imniedtate environs of Cordova were delightful^ 
and were adorned with a rich variety of woods, risinj; 
grotinds, and cultivated laud. Olives and corn were 
produced in great abundance ; and the ^arm-houses 
were situated in the midst of inclosures, and orchards 
of orange trees. The riv^r Guadalquiver ran near the 
town, and was crossed by a bridge of sixteen arches^ 
defended by a large Moorish tower. 

Near the end of the bridge stood an ancient mosque, 
BOW the cathedral. It, was four hundred and twenty 
^t in breadth* and live hundred and ten feet long ; 
and the ancient writings describe the roof to have been 
supported by nearly a thousand columns, forming nin&> 
teen aisles trotn east to west, and twenty-nine from 
north to south. The same writings ^tate, that the prin-> 
cipal entrance Had its folding doors covered with plates 
at gold ; and that upon the highest cupola were three 
golden balls, which supported a pomegranate and a 
fleur-de-lis of gold. When Mr. Swinbttrne saw this 
buMdii^, the exterior walls were plain, and not very 
high. Seventeen gates afforded admission into the 
church and cloister. The latter was a large oblong 
court, environed on three sides by coli^mns ; and having 
in the middle three (»opious fountains, with groves of 
orange treses, and some towering cypresses and palms, 
which formed a deligbtAil retreat in the sultry hours of 
the day. Nothing, says this gentleman, can be more 
striking:than the first step into this singular edifice.. 
To acquire some idea of it you must represent to your- 
self ^a vast and gloomy labyrinth. It is divided into 
seventeen aisles, each about twenty feet wide, by rows 
of columns of various coloured marble. ^ These, how- 
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ever, ai'e not all of the same height; for the Arabs, 
having taken them from Roman buildings, added mon*- 
strous capitals and thick bases to those that were too 
short; and those that were too long had their bases 
chopped off, and a diminutive shallow . capital placed 
on their head. Mr. Swinburne says, that he cannot 
imagine any ^view more extraordinary than that which 
a spectator has when placed in such parts of the church 
a^ afford a clear reach clown the aisles, at right angles, 
uninterrupted by chapels and modern erections. Equally 
wonderful, he observes, is the appearance, when a per* 
son looks from the points that give him a view of all the 
rows of pillars and arches 4n an oblique line : it is a most 
puzzling scene of confusion. People walking through 
this chaos of pillars seem to answer the romantic ideas 
of magic, enchanted knights, or discontented wandering 
spirits. 

.The streets of Cordova were crooked and dirty; 
and few, either of the private or public buildings, wer^ 
conspicuous for excellence of architecture. In this 
place and its neighbourhood, the nobility lived in a 
manner more splendid than in most other parts of Spain. 
They had handsome English and French carriages^ 
smart liveries, and excellent horses. 

On the 18th of April the travellers departed from 
Cordova, in their journey towards Madrid. At a little 
distance from Miranda, being now fairly entered into 
Don Quixote's own country, and while they were 
amusing themselves )vith Quixotic reveries, the sound 
of a guitar suddenly struck their ears. At a turn of 
the road, close by a sweet murmuring brook, they ob- 
served about a dozen well dressed men, and as mai^ 
smart handsome dajnsels, dancing upon a platform of 
level stones. Such females as were not dancing were 
seatecl under the woods, on a natural amphitheatre of 
rocks. The principal men came politely to the travellers, 
sind invited them to partake of the amusement; while 
a very pretty girl presented them with sweetmeats ^ and 
6Ugar-{duffis« A jolly friar seemed to do the hohours 
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of the fkte champ^re. The travellers cofttiniied some 
time with this bsqppy crew ; and were earnestly invited 
to accompany ^tnem home and pass the niglit in tbe 
adjacent village. Bnt it began to rain, an<l they were 
obliged to decline the offer. After they bad parted 
with these new friends, they beard their mmie and 
jovial shouts re-echo by the rocks almost the whole 
way to Miranda, 

The travellers slept at Miranda'; and, on the ensuing 
morning, made preparations for crossing the mountains 
of SieiTa Morena. For this purpose, to lighten the 
chaises, they fastened the heaviest of their trunks upon 
mules. The road, though steep; was far from bad; 
but the mountains were dreary and disagreeable. 

As soon as they had descended on the other side of 
the Sierra Morena, and had entered the province o£ La 
Mdncha, they perceived a severe and very extraordi- 
nary change of climate. It was now near the end of 
April, and yet they seemed to have been, in a manner, 
thrown baek to the last months of winter. In Andalusia, 
the vines were all in leaf, and their fruit was set ; and 
the flowers' of the shrubs were falling off to make way 
for the seed. But on the northern side of the moun- 
tains scarcely a fresh leaf was to be seen on the trees, 
or a bud in .the vineyards ; and the weather was cold 
and raw. In short, says Mr. Swinburne, it is difficult 
to imagine so sudden and so thorough a change of 
seasons as that which they experienced in this short 
Journey. 

The Mancha, he observes, is an immense plain, in- 
tersected by different ridges of low hills and rocks: 
there were no inclosures except mud-walls ; and scarcely 
a tree was to be seen from the Sierra Morena to Toledo, 
nor from the banks of the Tagus to Madrid, except a 
few evergreen oaks, and some stunted olive plants* 

In their journey this day the travellers crossed a part 
of the country, under which the river Guadiana runs, 
in a subterraneous channel for nearly eight leagues. In 
the yard of one of the inns at which they stopped, they 
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were shown a well which communicated with the river 
beneath; and straw, or any other light substances, 
dropped into the well, were hurried away by the stream 
with so much rapidity, that not a single piece could be 
brought up, though a bucket were let down almost in- 
stantaneously afterwards. 

^ They next arrived at Tolosa, a city very singularly 
situated. The Tagus, after winding through an exten- 
sive plain, ran between two ramparts of high and steep 
rocks. The passage was very narrow ; and before the 
river- again reached the open ground, it almost returned 
to the place where it entered. On this rocky peninsula 
stood the city, ill built, poor, dirty, and bad. The 
streets were so steep, that no stranger would venture 
up or down them in a carriage. The Alcazar, or aur 
cient palace, was situated on the highest point of all. 
It was a noble and extensive building, and bad been 
lately repaired at the expense of the archbishop of 
Toledo. The cathedral had nothing particularly de- 
serving of notice, except a profusion of gold lavishecl 
on the walls of the interior. All the iron rails and the 
gothic arches were gilded; and even lines of gold were 
drawn to mark the joints of the stones with which the 
pillars of the choir had been built. It was a remark- 
able circumstance, that, in this cathedral, there was still 
existing a chapel, with a foundation for thirteen ^priests 
and three clerks, who were permitted every morning to 
officiate in a manner and a language different from that 
of the Roman Catholics. This was called the Mosarabic 
chapel, and their peculiar ritual was ori^ally the same 
that was observed by the Christians which remained in 
those provinces that had been conquered by the Ara- 
bians. 

From Toledo, the ancient capital of New CaMle, to 
within half a league of Madrid^ the present seat of the 
Spanish governmenti the roads were bad, and all the ad- 
jacent country was unpleasant. This metropolis of Spain 
had a very despicable appearance, as approached from 
Xhe south. Neither villa, tree, nor garden, was to he 
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seen (till. the travellers arriTed at the city : the oonifie!<b 
extended quite to the houses* But, wlien entered, 
Madrid vms found to be a grand and animated phice. 
It had noble streets, good houses, and a clean .and ex- 
cellent pavement; and jet, with the exception of the 
royal palaces, there wer^ few buildings deserving of 
particular attention in it. As it was not the see of a 
bishop, it had no cathedral; nor, indeed, had it. any 
church distinguishable from the generality of ccm» 
vehtual and parish churches. 

The royal palace was constructed of white stones 
£ach of the fronts was four hundred and - seventy feet 
in length, and an hundred feet high. Hence this edifice 
towered above the whole city. The entrances- were 
such as might be supposed ta have belonged to a for-i 
tress. Mr. Swinburne says, that he knew no palace in 
Europe which was fitted 'Up with so much magnificence 
as this. •; Tire ceilings were painted by the first artists 
of Spain ; and the richest marbles were employed with 
great taste in forming the cornices and other ornamental 
parts, and the frames of the doors and windows. And 
what enhanced. the value of these marbles, was their 
having all been the production of Spain. The great 
audience chamber was peculiarly rich. The ceiling was 
beautifully painted ; the walls were encrusted with dif' 
ferent kinds of marble, and enriched with large plates 
,of looking-glass in splendid frames* 

On a hill east of Madrid was a royal palace, called 
the Buenretiro ; but it had been stripped of all its best 
pictures and furniture. The buildings were poor and 
unworthy of a sovereign ;. but the gardens were well laid 
out. A public walk near Madrid, called the Prado, 
which had been finished by the grandfather of the pre- 
sent king, was of great length and breadth, and had its 
avenues designed in a noble style. 

The travellers went from Madrid to the royal palace 
at Aranjuez, distant about twenty-seven miles, -- and 
along an extremely fine road, made at the expense of 
<£130,000 sterling. Aranjuez was a beautifiil place. 
Here were numberless' avenues of aged elms on a per- 
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feet l^yel ; ^eeu banks to rest upon, near a meahdeiteg 
river; fbontains and shadv groves. ' The beauties of 
the scenery "Were enhanced by the flocks of many co- 
kHtred ' birds, which fintterecl and saiig among the 
braBcfaes; by numerous herds of deer; and by the 
droves of buffalos, sheep, cows, and brood mares, thai 
wandered uncontrolled thrmigh the woods. Wild boars 
were frequently se^n, in the evenings, eVen in the streets 
of the town. There was a iine aveniie, three miles long, 
which extended quite from the pakice gate, and crossed 
the n^agus twice before it lost itself in the thickets. A 
gardieft on an island in the T&gus was a deiigiitful place 
of retreat in hot weather. 

, The west front of the palace was handsome, and the 
apartments were good ; but they did not contain any 
^;reat number either of paintings or statues. The village 
of Aran)ue2 formerly consisted of the palace, and a few 
miserable dwellings, in which the ambassadors and at^ 
tendant^ of the court lodged themselves as well as they 
eould^ but always very uncomfortably ; fermany of the 
habitations were vaults half under ground. An accident 
that occurred at the lodging of the pope's nuncio, de- 
termined the king to build a new town. A coach broke 
through the ceiling of the nuncio's dining-room, and fell 
in upon the table. After* this considerable sums- of 
> money w^re applied in the erectitm of proper dwellings, 
for the great number of ftersohs who resided here 
during the tiiiie the king was at the palace. When Mr. 
Swinburne was at Aranjuez there were several fine 
streets in straight lines, with broad pavements, a double 
row of trees before the house's, and a very noble road in 
the middle; commodious hotels f<Mr the ministers and 
ambassadors ; great squares, market-places, churches, a 
theatre; an'd an amphitheatre for bull-feastf. 

The king of Spain, (Charles the Third, the. grand* 
father of the present king), to whom Mr. Swinburne 
was intrbduced, was a man of plain dress and appeal^ 
ance, and was cT^cessively partial to field sports* Nb 
storm^ heat, cold^ nor wet, could keep him at home ; 
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and, when .he heard of a wolf baviaf: been seea^ he 
would drive over half the kingdom rather than miss aa 
opportttoitv of firing upon that his favoorite game. 

While the travellers were at Aranjuez, they were 
spectators of a buU-feast. Whatever these fesists mi^ 
have been in former times, Mr. Swinburne says, they 
were but poor exhibitions when he was in Spain. The 
worst horses that could be procured, were bought for 
the day ; and the gladiators -no longer studied the most 
dexterous, but the most secure way of destroying the 
bulls, for they were allowed a certain sum for every 
beast they slaughtered. The view of the amphitheatre, 
filled with numerous spectators of all ranks, was, hoim 
jcver, a very imposing sight. The nobility sat in wooden 
galleries, and tne mob on benches below, next to the 
arena ; and a row of soldiers was stationed behind the 
circular palisado, to hold out their halberts and bayonets, 
for the purpose of keeping the beasts within: tbe enr 
closure. ^ 

The common mode of conducting a bulUfeast is. 
nearly thus described by Mr. Swinburne : — One or two 
Tanadars, as they were called^ dressed in rich jackets^ 
broad-brimmed hats, and breeches and boots made of 
a tough impenetrable leather, and holding under their 
right arm a long spear (tipped with a broad shallow* 
pointed head that could only enter skin-deep) paraded on 
horseback round the lists. They then retired to their 
post, almost in front of a large door, which was opened- 
to let out the bull. The man that opened the door took 
care to climb immediately into the gallery, as it was not 
unusual for the bulb to stop short, as soon as they were 
out, and make a home thrust at the porter. The ton- 
ador theii presented the head of his horse to the ball^ 
sind, with the lance, pushed on the right, at the same 
time bearing his horse toward the left: in this opera- 
tion the lance cut along the shoulders of the bull. 
Another mode of attack was with a kind of Ibrked dagger. 
The horseman stood close by the door, and, as the. bull 
sprung forward into the area, he endeavoured to plaoL 
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his weapOQ into the back of its neck, and kill it on the 
•pot. To take off the attention of the bull, and ta 
' make sport, several nimble fellows ran about and threw 
darts with curled paper tied to them : these, sticking 
into the head and shoulders, almost drove the poor 
beast 'mad. When the governor thought a victim bad 
afforded sufficient diversion; leave was given to put an 
end to its life. A champion now stepped forth, with a 
short brown eloak hung upon a stick held in his left 
hand, and a straight two-edged sword (the hilt covered 
with leather) in his right. Thismatadory as he was called, 
advanced to the bull and provoked him to action, and, 
after manoeuverin^ with him a little, held the sword in 
an horizontal position, with such steady aim, that the 
forious beast rushed upon the point, and was thus de* ^ 
stroyed. The last bull of each bull-feast had his horns 
muffled, and all the mob was let in, with sticks in their ^ 
hands, to learn the trade, to beat the animal, or to be 
bruised and tossed about for the amusement of the 
spectators. Three mules, adorned with streamers and 
bells, drew off the slaughtered bulls and horses between 
each battle. In the bull-feast that Mr. Swinburne at- 
tended, two balls killed seven horses ; but no men lost 
their lives, though many had hair-breadth escapes. 

The travellers returned to Madrid about the begin- 
ning of May, and, on the 6th of June, they set out ou 
their journey to Segovia. The iirst place of import- 
ance at which they arrived was a celebrated palace and; 
convent, called the EscuriaL Its situation, in a comer 
of a lofty range of mountains, was remarkably grand 
and romantic. This palace was begun, in the year 
1502, by Philip the Second ; and it consisted of several 
courts and quadrangles, which altogether jwere disposed 
in the shape of a gridiron, the instrument of the martyr- 
dom of St. Laurence : the apartment where the king re-> 
sided formed the handle. The building was of an oblong 
shape, the front measuring six hundred and forty feet 
inrlength> and each of the sides five hundred and twenty 
feet. (n4he west front there were two hundred windows^ 
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The external appeafanee of this vast mass Mr» Swin* 
burne describes to have been extreinely plain, and by 
no means elegant. Its narrow high towers, smaH win- 
dows, and steep sloping roof, exhibited, in- his opinion; 
an uncouth style of architecture ; but the domes, and 
the immense extent of its fronts, rendered it a wonder- 
filtly gtand object from every point of view. The 
church in the centre was large, awful, and richly but 
not affectedly ornamented. Here was a mausoleum, or 
burial-place of the royal family of Spain. In the church 
and convent were many fine paintings. The library 
contained an extremely valuable collection of manu- 
scripts, many fine drawings, and other curiosities. 

It was usual with the king of S|)ain to pass several 

months in the year at the Escurial ; and, in order to 

make the place less inconvenient to his attendants and 

^ the nobility, he had built an entire new town adjoining 

to it. 

From the Escurial the travellers proceeded north- 
ward across the mountains ; and, though it was now 
near the middle of June, the snow was still deep bn the 
summits. They arrived for dinner at Saint Ildefonso, 
where was another regal palace. As this was a pecu- 
liarly cool place, the court generally passed here the 
hot months of summer. The gardens were laid out in 
the French style, and the waterworks surpassed any 
that Mt. Swinburne had ever seai, not excepting the 
finest at Versailles. Amongst others was one 'where 
sixteen spouts played in a regular combination ; and a 
basket, remarkable for its construction and symmetry ; 
and a lofty column of water, that issued out of the trump 
of Fame, exceeded all Mr. Swinbufme's conceptions of 
the power of hydrostatics : the water rose to so extra- 
ordinary ati elevation, that it was not in his power even 
to guess at the number of feet. 

Segovia, where the travellers next arrived, ^was re- 
markable for an aqueduct two thousand four hundred 
Spanish feet long, and one hundred and four fleet high. 
It was composed of a double row of arches, one faun- 
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dred and sixty ^ne in number, built of large square 
stones, without mortar, and having over them a hollow 
wall, of coarser materials, for the channel of the water* 
This aaueduct was the work of the ancient Romans ; 
and haa been so perfectly preserved that at this time it 
did not seem leeky in any part. The cathedral of 
Segovia was one of the handsomest churches in Spain. 
There was here an ancient castle, which stood on a 
rock, and in one of the finest positions imaginable: and 
towards the town was a large court, before the great 
outward tower of the castle; this was immediateiy 
known by Mr. Swinburne to have been the prison of 
Gil Bias, so well described by Le Sage. At Segovia 
was the head establishment of the Spanish artilkry ; 
and a mint for the coining of copper money. 

Two days after they left Segovia, the travellers ar* 
rived at Valladolid, 2l large and straggling city,' for- 
merly one of the residences of the Spanish court ; but, 
at this time, fallen so much to decay as to exhibit a 
picture <of the utmost desolation. The Dominican Con- 
vent here was a gothic edifice, the most remarkable in 
the place. The university was in the last stage of a 
decline, and trade and manufactures were at an ebb 
equally low. It was miserable to behold the poverty 
and misery that were painted in the meagre faces, ^ and 
displayed in the tattered garments, of the common 
people. 

On the 13th of June the travellers arrived at Burgos^ 
the ancient capital. of the kingdom of Castile, but long 
since abandoned by its princes. The' approach to it 
up a long valley was pleasing ; the castle, Ih^ ancient 
broken walls sloping down from it, and lower down the 
cathedral, terminated the prospect in a picturesque 
manner. At a jittle distance before they entered Bur- 
gos, the travellers passed the famous Abbey de las 
Huelgas, the nuns of which were ail noble, and the 
abbess almost a sovereign princess, at least as far as the 
extent of her territories, the number of her preroga- 
tives, and the variety of her jurisdictions extended. 
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The cathedral of Burgos was one of the most magnt*^ 
ficent gotbic structures in Europe. Itslform Mr. Swin- 
bufne describes to have becH exactly the same as that 
of York Minster; but in the style of its workmanship, 
and in its perfect state of preservation, it was much 
superior to that elegant edifice. 

On their journey from Burgos the travellers slept at 
a poor place, where they were much diverted with the 
head-dress of the married women. It consisted of a 
black periwig, faced all roiuid with black wool, and 
ending behind in two long plaited tresses, that reached 
to the middle of their body. After having passed 
through several plains and vallies, and crossed through 
a lofty ridge of mountains, they entered Alava, a divi- 
sion pf the province of Biscay, and there came to the 
finest road imaginable, made at the expense of the pro- 
vince, and carried through to the frontiers of France. 
Every thing around them now assumed a different ap- . 
pearance from what they had hitherto seen. Instead of 
naked and depopulated hills, melancholy and despotid- 
ing countenances, dirty inns and abominable roads^ 
which they had been accustomed to for many months 
past, they were here revived by the sight of a clean, 
rich, and studied culture, a healthy and smiling people, 
good furniture, neat houses, fine woods, good roads, and 
safe bridges. 

Biscay was a strong and mountainous country. 
The inhabitants appeared wholly different from other 
Spaniards; and^their language was so peculiar, that 
the peasants of Biscay and Castile were scarcely able to 
understand each other. The men were well formed, 
and active ; and were singular for wearing round their 
legs pieces of coarse grey or black woollen cloth, which 
they fastened on with many turns of tape. The women 
were beautiful, tall, agile, and^ merry: their hair fell in 
long plaits down their backs, and a veil, or handker- 
chief twisted round ih a coquetish manner, served them 
for a very becoming head-dress. On Sundays they gene-, 
rally wore a white dress^ tied with rose-coloured koots. 
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- The tra^liers apfMroacfaed Vittoria, tbrougli one of 
the finest plains perhaps in. Europe. Its wonderful fer- 
tility» the number of villages in sight on all the little 
eminences, the noble wo<Kis that stretched round the 
cornlands, and the happy and busy looks of the crowd 
which they met returning from the market, inspired 
them with inexpressible delight. Every cottage had its 
little garden, ncltat and flourishing. 

Vittoria was situated on a hill, and had a good ap-> 
pearance from the environs ; but the streets were nar- 
row and gloomy. Beyond this, the capital of Alava, 
the travellers ascended the hills into woods of oaks, 
beech, and chesnut; and, having passed a range of 
lofty and rugged mountains, they entered a well wooded 
country, and soon afterwards descended into the valley 
of Tolosa. 

On the 18th of June they reached the summit of i|, 
hill, from which they overlooked the Baif of Biscay ^ 
- Fontarabia, the course of the river Bidassoa^ part of 
France, and a prodigious range of the Pyrenees. A 
more delightful prospect never existed. The same 
morning they crossed the.Bidassoa in a ferry-boat, and 
proceeded to Bayonne. 

Maria. The lower class of people in some parts of 
Spain appear, from Mr. Swinburne's description, to be 
extremely filthy and disagreeable in their habits of life. 

Mr. Allen. The account that he has given is cer- 
tainly, in many respects, an unfavourable one ; but it 
does not contain a picture of wretchedness so strong as 
that given by Mr. Southey, who visited Spain about 
twenty years ago. He has described his situation, in 
one of the Spanish inns> nearly in these words : — " In 
the room where I am sitting are placed two tresseb ; 
four planks are laid across these, and support a slraw^ 
stuffed mattrass of immense thickness ; over this is an-i 
other as disproportionately thin : and th]& is my bed« 
The seat of my chair is as high as the table I write, 
upon. A lamp hangs upon the door. Above us are 
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bare timbers, and the: floor is tiled. I am used td ver- 
min ; to be jfleaed is become the order of the night, and 
I submit to it with all due resignation. Of the Spanish 
people, extreme tilth and deplorable ignorance are the 
most prominent characteristics." In another place he 
says, ^' we^ould only procure a most deplorable room, 
with a hole above the roof to admit light, as if down a 
chimney. It was long before we couid procure either 
chairs or tables. The people of the houses spread beds 
for us on mats upon the floor. The roof was of cane ; 
and the rats, running over it in the night, shook down 
the dirt on our heads. I lay awake the whole night, 
killing the mtisquetoes as they settled on my l^ce, while 
the inhabitants of the bed entertained themselves mer- 
rily at our expense." 

^ir Charles. This wretchedness is no doubt, in a 
great degree, owing to the ill-conducted govemment of 
the country, and the consequent indolence of tlie peo- 
ple. Indeed, Mr. Swinburne remarks, that indolence 
IS no where more indulged than in this country. He 
says, that 'in all parts of the realm great numbers of 
men may be seen to pass their whole day, wrapped in 
their cloaks, and standing in rows against wails, or 
dosing under trees. 

Mr, Allen. In the lower classes of the Spsmish na- 
tion there is a total want of every excitement to action. 
The springs of their intellectual faculties forget to fitaji 
and their views grow confined within the wretched 
sphere of their mere, existence. They feel little or no 
concern for the welfare or glory of a country, where 
the surface of the earth is wholly engrossed by a few 
overgrown families, who seldom bestow a thought on 
the condition -of their vassals. The poor Spaniard does 
not work, unless urged to do so^ by .irresistible want, 
because he perceives that no advantage will accrue 
from his industry; Food and raiment are purchased al 
a small expense, :he consequently spends no more time 
in labour than is absolutely necessary forprocurii^ the 
icanty provision whinhbis abstemiousness requires. 
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Sir ChsrleB. Another cause of indolence undoubt- 
edly arises from the large sums which are daily ex- 
pended in the convents of this country, for feeding the 
poor. This kind of charity, however laudable as to the 
intention, is certainly prejudicial to the public welfare. 
it has an almost direct tendency to encourage beggary 
and idleness ; for who will work who \^ sure of a good 
dinner every day at the gates of a monastery, besides 
the chance of occasional alms ; and in a climate where 
the mildness of the atmosphere is such as to render 
clothes and lodging objects of luxury rather than of the 
first necessity 1 

Frederic, Notwithstanding all this, sir, I believe it is 
generally allowed that where vigour and exertion are 
requisite, the Spaniard will be found both able and will- 
ing to exert them. At a bull-feast he could not be 
exceeded in activity by the inhabitants of any country* 
Tlie Spanish soldiers are said to be brave, and patient 
of hardship ; and wherever their officers will lead> they 
will follow. Most of the Spaniards are hardy; and, 
when oDce engaged, will go through great dimcuities 
Without murmuring. They have the merit of bearing 
the inclemencies of the seasons with great firmness, and 
supporting fatigue with amazing perseverance. Few 
people are more sparing in tlieir diet than these. 

Sir Charles. True; but this arises }>erhaps more 
from a sense of habitual indigence, than from any real 
aversion to gluttony. Wherever they can riot in plenty, 
at another man's table, they will gormandize to excess^ 
and, not content with eating as much as they can, they 
< will carry off whatever they can stujQf into their pockets. 

Edmund, According to our notions, the Spaniards 
are* not very delicate in their eating. They are fond of 
strong flavoured dishes. Few of them eat any thing 
that is not flavoured with saffron, pimento, or garlic. 
They are also partial to oil that has a rank smell and 
taste: indeed the same oil feeds their lamps, swims in 
their pottage, and dresses their salad. Mr. Swinburne 
says, that in ipns the lighted lamp is frequently handed 
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down to tbe table, that eacb* man may take as mueti €9 
lie chopses. 

Frederic. I formedy imagioed that the Spanianls 
were a serious and melaDcholy natioti ; but Mr. Sma- 
burne says, this is not the case. He observes, that, 
although misery and discontent have long cast a gloom 
over their character, yet they have much natural cheer- 
Ailness ot disposition; tluU every village resounds 
with tiie music of voices and guitars; and that the 
Spanish fairs and wakes are remarkably noisy and 
riotous. These people are said to talk louder, and to 
argue with more vehemence than even the French or 
It^ians ; and to gesticulate with equal, if not superior 
eagerness. 

Air. Allen. The education of the Spaniards in ge- 
neral is too much neglected, and their minds are too little 
enlightened by study or communication with other 
nations to rub off the general rust with which the 
Spanish genius has long been encrusted. . Tbe public 
schools and universities of Spain are in a .despicable 
state of ignorance and irregularity.' , The commota edu- 
cation of an English gentleman would consititufe a num. 
of learning in this country ; and if he should under- 
stand Greek, he would be quite a phenomenon. 

Sir Charles. Yet there were formerly in Spain twenty- 
four universities, and there are now seventeen. That 
of Toledo had nearly three thousand students, only a 
little while ago. 

La^ frwin. Of all the oppressions under which tbe 
Spanish people labour, none seem to me so 'great as 
that of tbe tribunal called the Inquisition. This, the* 
professed object of which is to watch over the purity 
of the Christian faith, but, in fact, to extirpate cv^ry 
species of heresy against the Roman Catholic doctrines, 
is a secret tribunal. The person accused has no means 
of knowing either the inforaners or the witnesses against 
him. He is privately seized, conveyed secretly to prison, 
examined in private by the judges of this tribunal ; and if 
there be the slightest evidence of his guUt in his having- 
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Ktid or dene any thing contrary- to the purity of the 
Catholic faith, or contrary to the authority of the Inqui- 
sitorial Court, he is punished by solitary imprisonment^ 
confiscation of his goods, excommunication, penance, 
or in some other way. I believe, however, that the 
burning of heretics, which was formerly practised, is 
now discontinued. 

Mr, Allen. The Inquisition is a court, the very name 
of which excites in most minds the involuntary seiitiment 
of dread. But this tribunal is no longer what it was 
f($rnierly. It is at present rather an engine of police 
than subservient to ecclesiastical purposes. No change, 
indeed, has taken place in the form and manner of its 
proceedings, which are always covered by impeuetrable 
secrecy ; but the objects of its notice are at present 
rather political principles than religious opinions. It 
now seldom acts except in cases of open and public 
scandal, and it is said never to do so till after private 
notice and advice have been had recdursc to without 
effect. The people of Spain have not beheld an aula 
da fiy as the burning of heretics was called* for nearly 
an hundred and forty years. The last that took place 
was in the year 1680. 

Maria, I suppose that, in S^pain, the monks must 
constitute a Very considerable part of the population. 

Mr, Allen, From estimates, made in the year 1788, 
it appears that there were then 49,238 monks, and 
22,347 nuns. 

Louisa, I do not recollect that Frederic, in his nar- 
rative, has described the general appearance and chil- 
racter of the Spanish women. 

Sir Charles* They are said, for the most part, to be 
short i^nd slender. Few of them are peculiarly beauti- 
ful ; but almost all have sparkling eyes, black, and fiill 
of expression. They have much wit and lively repartee, 
but from want of polish and education, their wit is ob- 
scured by the rudest ignorance and the most ridiculous 
prejudices. 

Mr. Alltn, Respecting the bullfights, of which 
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Frederic has given a short tiocount, it is requisite to 
observe that these barbaroas exhibitions^ the true oa- * 
tional spectacle of Spaiil, have, for some years, been 
suppressed. While they existed, the taste of the 
Spaniards for this amusement amounted to a most nn* 
bridled passion. , They quitted every thing, and sacri- 
ficed every thing, to procure a share of it. It excited in 
them the most lively joy, and the most vehement eager- 
ness. Every where, even in the smallest towns, -places 
were appropriated for it. This entertainment made a 
part of every festival ; and as soon as it was announced, 
all kinds of people prepared to fiock to it. The house- 
wife quitted her family, the tradesman his shop, the 
artist his workroom, the labourer his plough, tl^e pea- 
sant his fields ; and persons of a higher condition were 
equally eager for the show. 

Lady Irwin. I am astonished that a spectacle so 
cruel should have been tolerated in any enlightened 
country. In all its details it must have been excessively 
disgusting. 

Sir Charles. The destruction of horses and oxen * 
which it occasioned, is said to have been ainiiost be- 
yond calculation : and neither of these species of animals 
are vei^ abundant in Spain. 

Mr. Allen. The Spanish government became sensible 
of the injury the country was sustaining by the loss of 
these useful animals, and at length adopted the proper 
means for preventing it. The exhibition of bull-fights 
was, at firist, forbidden unless in cases where the espe- 
cial' permission of the king was obtained ; and in the 
end the practice was entirely abolished. 

Louisa. After Mr. Swinburne left Spain, did he im- 
mediately return to England 1 , 

FredertQ. No ; he proceeded from Bayonne to Tarhes^ 
and thence along the French side of the Pyrenees, by 
Bagneres and Bareges^ to Toulouse and Marseilles. 
He subsequently travelled through Italy and Sicily^ be* 
fore he reached England. 
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Ijmisa, Were hb travels through the latter coun- 
tries published ? 

Frederic. In 1799 he published the Travels in Spain, 
of which I have just Kead to you a narrative ; and about 
four years afterwards the first volume of his Travels in 
the Two Sicilies. The latter work has since been com- 
pleted, and it now forms four volumes in octavo.. When 
lie wrote these two works, I believe, he resided at a 
mansion which he possessed at Hamsterley, in the 
bishopric of Durham. 

Mr. Allen. Subsequently to this, Mr. Swinburne ex- 
perienced a severe reverse of fortune. He married his 
onlyxdaughter to a person who proved an adventurer ; 
and he became involved in the pecuniary embarrassments 
of his son-in-law. I have been informed that he after-^ 
wards obtained a situation in the island of Tririidad, 
and that he died there in the month of April, 1803. 

Sir Charles, 1 believe Mr. Swinbufne's chief induce- 
ment to visit Spain was, that he might study the Moor* 
ish antiquities of that country. 

Kdv/vund. Such, no doubt, was his principal object; 
but he made it an important part of his plan to investi- 
gate also the nature of the soil, the cultivation, and 
commerce of the country, and the manners and cha- 
racter of its inhabitants. 

Mr, Allen.. He was a man of learning and ingenuity, 
and was the first who brought us intimately acquainted 
with Spain, and the arts and monuments of its aocient 
inhabitants. In the narrative that has just been read, 
Frederic has omitted the greater part of Mr. Swin- 
burne's observations on these subjects. 

Frederic. I did sp, sir, because, however important 
in themselves, I considered them unadapted to our dis- 
cjissions. Although the antiquary would be delighted ^ 
with them, I preferred such parts of the work as gave 
me a correct notion of the present state of the country 
and its inhabitants. 

» 

Sir Charles, Here, for the present, we must end our 
conversations* Mr. Allen and myself have another class 
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of biography to propose for discussion, which we will 
commuiiicate to you in the course of a few days. lu 
the mean time it is our wish that you should not relax 
your attention to the present subject ; but that you 
should prepare for discussion a series of " Narratives of 
Modem Travels/' We will, if you please, bring these 
down to the present time ; but, as the authors of most 
of them mav still be living, we wiU not render the con- 
versation biographical : it shall only be illustrative, and 
shall be conducted in the manner of our coiicliidiRg^ 
conversation relative to Sir George Wheler's travels, 
and the travels which we hav^ just ended. 

Mr. Allen. And as the biography is thus omitted, 
we perhaps may be able to extend the discu9sions to 
somewhat greater length than, in general, we have 
hitherto done. 

Sir Charles. But I wbh it to be understood, that we 
intend to go through another serjes of Biographical 
Conversations before we begin with these. By so doing 
we shall vary our amusements ; and Mr. Allen and my* 
self shall be enabled to direct your attention to some 
important points of instruction, in subjects with which 
you may not hitherto, perhaps, be so well acquainted 
as you oughts 
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